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TIIE SPIRIT AND PRACTICE OF THE WHIG EXECUTIVE. 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

Tue invitation given me in 
so flattering a manner, by your intro- 
duction to my article on the Political 
Conduct of the Clergy, I readily accept 
under another signature, which will 
serve for all topics. 

As I may again advance opinions in 
which you cannot concur, I will say a 
word of myself, that I may not be mis- 
understood by you or your readers. 
In respect of persons, I never was, 
whatever my partialities may have 
been, an adherent of party; and hi- 
therto my pen has as often opposed 
and censured the Tories as the Whigs. 
I cleave, generally, to what was Tory- 
ism previously to the last ten or fifteen 
years; and because I do so, I find 
myself about as widely separated from 
the one party as the other. On several 
leading questions, including the reform 
one, which place them in conflict, I 
differ alike from both; and on others 
I perceive I must be a Whig, if I be a 
Tory. Neither conscience nor taste 
will suffer me to fight one class or 
interest against another for separate 
benefit, or to take the narrow ground 
of undeviating panegyric. If I be the 
friend of the aristocracy, the church, 
and agriculture, it does not follow that 
I am an enemy to the democracy, the 
dissenters, and manufactures; or that 
in defending them, I am to be silent 
on their errors and misdeeds. I feel, 
that to protect them effectually, I must 
protect all classes, bodies, and inte- 
rests, in their just rights and privileges ; 
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and when I know that their present 
peril has been produced, in a large 
degree, by their own misconduct, I 
cannot be ignorant that I shall be a 
worthless champion if I spare so deadly 
an enemy. If I must be classed, let 
it be with such men as Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, who profess to be inde- 
pendent between the rival combatants 
for office, and to belong to the party 
of the empire. 

With the upright and tolerant part 
of my countrymen, this will shield me 
from misapprehension ; if I occasion- 
ally speak even strongly against the 
Tories, and what they uphold, it will 
be ascribed, not to party hostility, but 
to regard for national benefit; I shall 
be understood to punish that I may 
reclaim, and oppose that I may serve. 
I come to your publication in search 
of that freedom of speech and discus- 
sion which is my birthright, and with- 
out which I can have no literary being: 
I must write what I think and feel, or 
nothing. 

This paper will prove, that if I do 
not belong to the Tories, I am no 
Whig; and that I do not value the 
rights and weal of my country the less, 
from thinking meanly of party fetters 
and profit. 

When the present ministry was 
formed, I ranked not with its enemies ; 
in common with the body of the Inde- 
pendents and Tories, I mingled hope 
with doubt, and was anxious that I 
might be able to support it. My con- 
fidence in one part of the Tories was 
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lost; in the other, it was shaken to 
the base: and neither professed to 
differ materially from .the Whigs in 
general creed and policy. I always 
understood, that on the essentials of 
the constitution, in both doctrine and 
fabric, Whig and Tory were agreed ; 
and I was as ready to believe that 
Whiggism did not make a man an 
enemy of our monarchical and aris- 
tocratic institutions, as that Toryism 
did not make him a friend of arbitrary 
power. There were zealots on both 
sides, who plunged into wild and wicked 
extremes of principle and invention ; 
but I was as little disposed to make 
the one creed as the other responsible 
for their conduct. In my eyes the 
Whigs were always, in respect of ex- 
istence, as constitutional and neces- 
sary as the Tories—both were equally 
essential to form the great moving 
power of the constitution, and make 
its motion the source of freedom and 
happiness: therefore, when my par- 
tiality to the Tories was the warmest, 
I regarded the Whigs as a party which 
ought to be opposed, chastised, or as- 
sisted, according to its conduct; but 
not to be hated and destroyed. 

When I looked at the general his- 
tory of Whiggism, I found much to 
command my admiration and reve- 
rence ; even its errors displayed some- 
thing English, manly, benevolent, and 
virtuous, which had great weight with 
me in the way of palliation. Its name 
was engraven on the proudest insti- 
tutions of my country— it was written 
in the great charters of my rights and 
liberties ; a brilliant proportion of its 
sons appeared amidst the heroes who 
had bled for England, the sages who 
had filled her with wisdom, the patriots 
who had established her freedom, and 
the statesmen who had made her the 
first of nations. I was not the man to 
feel no pride in its glories because I 
did not profess it—to venerate its il- 
lustrious and mighty dead the less 
because I was no Whig—and to think 
its living professors capable of turning 
their hands against their country, and 
destroying what their ancestors had so 
largely contributed to raise, because I 
did not belong to them as a party. 

In consequence, when the Whigs 
obtained office, I felt no little hope 
that their first care would be to purge 
their creed and character from the 
blots and suspicions which a long 
course of unhappy years had cast on 
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both. They had a splendid oppor- 
tunity for doing it. On the one hand, 
the leading Tories and their periodicals 
were putting forth doctrines touching 
the French revolution and reform, 
which were as flatly at variance with 
the principles of the British constitution 
as with the common reason and rights 
of mankind. And on the other, the 
Liberals, foreign and domestic, were 
doing the same, in the opposite extreme 
of doctrine. Time and circumstance 
placed their rivals and adversaries in 
the wrong, removed every obstacle, and 
scarcely allowed them to take other 
ground than that of truth and wisdom. 
Never before were men so favoured. 

In the convulsed state of this coun- 
try and Europe, I expected that they 
would be impelled by honourable am- 
bition to constitute themselves the 
teachers of freedom to mankind—that 
they would place before it the great 
principles of our constitution, and 
shew how widely the glorious sun of 
English liberty differed from the glim- 
mering rushlights and consuming bon- 
fires of continental licentiousness. I 
felt assured they would be led, by the 
slanders which had been cast on them, 
to give triumphant proof that a genuine 
English Whig had as little to do asa 
Tory with the foreign trader in rebel- 
lion and revolution. To me it seemed 
impossible for them to seek instruction 
from the ignorant, groping, grovelling, 
profligate, crazy projectors of other 
states; or to do other than turn to 
their great ancestors, and exhibit a 
system regulated by science, enlight- 
ened by experience, equally remote 
from absolute monarchy and pure de- 
mocracy, rejecting every variety of 
tyranny, securing to all classes and 
interests an equality of right and pri- 
vilege, and demonstrating how far 
England and her sons still transcended 
the rest of the world in the knowledge 
and practice of liberty. When patriot- 
ism, honour, fame, interest—every thing 
which can operate on the best and 
worst feelings of the human heart, 
commanded them to take the right 
path, how could I expect that they 
would choose another ? 

Most complete and bitter has been 
my disappointment! 

These Whigs, on commencing their 
official career, renounced the essentials 
of Whiggism, in both doctrine and 
practice, as no better than rank Tory- 
ism: they cast from them all the great 
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Whig lights of older days, and treated 
Fox himself as no higher an authority 
than a Tory bigot. Had this been 
done for the adoption of something 
new, invented by themselves, perhaps 
the latter would have been in a trifling 
degree English—partly applicable to 
the state of the empire—not wholly 
false and destructive: but the object 
was totally different. On rejecting the 
stores of knowledge supplied by the 
annals of their country and party, they 
could do nothing as principals; and 
they made themselves puppets of, not 
the ancients of Greece and Rome, but 
the ancients of the French revolution. 
On degrading their country from the 
rank of leader and teacher, even in 
romance and experiments, they made 
her the passive pupil, and chained her 
to the tail, of revolutionary France. 
To them, as British ministers, their 
own sovereign knew nothing; but the 
French one was omniscient—the Bri- 
tish parliament could do nothing right, 
but the French cabinet could do no- 
thing wrong— British Liberals were 
dolts, but French ones were seers— 
British mobs were below notice, but 
French ones were unerring—and every 
thing done in France was, as a matter 
of course, necessary in England. In 
respect of domestic government, they 
made this empire practically a province 
of France, saving that they refused to 
copy the very few wise and neces- 
sary measures which emanated from 
French rulers. 

In the most perfect system of go- 
vernment which human wisdom could 
contrive, freedom and right must al- 
ways be largely at the mercy of the 
executive. Not only must the latter 
be endowed with a wide extent of dis- 
cretionary power, but the best insti- 
tution, the wisest law, and the truest 
principle, may be easily perverted into 
instruments of tyranny and wrong. 
Through the imperfection inseparable 
from earthly things, limitation and re- 
straint cannot allow the ruler to do his 
duty, without enabling him to abuse 
his power. There must always be 
large bodies—a very great minority of 
the people, without sufficient means of 
self-protection, unable to enforce re- 
dress of grievances, and which he can 
oppress and despoil almost at plea- 
sure; his power against this minority 
will often be the most despotic and 
dangerous, when it is the most feeble 
against the majority. Frequently, from 
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the errors and misdeeds of the sove- 
reign, the ignorance, corruption, or 
bad feelings of the legislature, and 
other causes, he will be able to inflict 
grinding tyranny on the body of the 
people. ‘Truly was it said by the Lord 
Camden of the last generation, ‘‘ King, 
Lords, and Commons, are grand and 
sounding names; but King, Lords, and 
Commons, may become tyrants, as well 
as others.” 

Of course, for the due enjoyment of 
freedom, a proper spirit and mode in 
the ruler are as essential as free insti- 
tutions and laws. To ensure them as 
far as possible, a code of maxims has 
been formed with us for his guidance, 
by which he is enjoined to recur con- 
tinually to first principles, follow good 
precedents, look at intention rather 
than letter, bound the use of power by 
the dictates of duty, and give the bene- 
fit of doubt, in all cases, to moderation 
and the subject. By this code, which 
is intended to supply the place of legal 
and physical restraints, where they 
cannot have being or effect, he is taught 
to give operation to the constitution 
in a constitutional manner and for 
constitutional purposes ; to administer 
the free form of government in such a 
mode as will make it to all a source 
of real and equal freedom. Unhap- 
pily, although it is as essential as the 
most sacred of our statutes, he must 
always be able to disregard it at will. 

In obedience to it, for a long time 
previously to the death of that honest 
minister, the late Earl of Liverpool — 
what patriot now passes his tomb 
without a sigh?—it had become a 
settled rule with government to attend 
as much to the minority as to the ma- 
jority. No great change was attempted, 
if obnoxious to any considerable part 
of the people. The weakest interest, 
or body, was as tenderly dealt with as 
the strongest; if any matter pressed 
specially on it, no parliamentary in- 
fluence was necessary for obtaining it 
redress ; any new measure affecting it 
exclusively, to which it strongly ob- 
jected, was abandoned or modified, 
though sure of being carried in the 
legislature. If one large part of the 
community insisted on changes, to 
which the other was opposed, govern- 
ment acted as an arbitrator, but not as 
a partisan; it listened to both sides, 
exacted concession and compromise 
from both, and suffered neither to ty- 
rannise. In placing their measures 
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before parliament, ministers were will- 
ing, as far as duty would allow, to 
alter, soften, and contract, at the sug- 
gestion of friend or foe, without think- 
ing of the majority they commanded. 
Here, in my eyes, was long the great 
charm of Toryism; yet, alas! it was 
destroyed by a Tory ministry. 

On the difference of spirit and mode 
in administering the constitution, stood 
the more important of the legitimate 
and eternal differences of creed be- 
tween Whiggism and Toryism; the 
other points of difference between the 
latter related generally to matters not 
necessarily connected with party prin- 
ciples. 

Let me recall to general remem- 
brance some of the most striking cha- 
racteristics which Whiggism, now a de- 
funct creed, a mighty and glorious crea- 
tion of human genius which was and 
is not, displayed. It professed bound- 
less idolatry for the constitution. The 
terms constitution and constitutional 
were contained in every sentence of 
Whig reviews and newspapers; they 
flowed incessantly from Whig lips,— 
they formed the golden rules by which 
alone the Whig could speak and act. 

Jealousy of, and hostility to, the 
power of the crown,—that is, the 
power of the executive of both the 
king and his ministers,— entered into 
the marrow of Whiggism. The Whigs 
everlastingly declaimed against this 
power, and laboured both to reduce its 
magnitude and restrain its exercise. 
As a necessary consequence, the pro- 
tection of the people from its abuse, 
and of the legislature from its control, 
ranked amidst the fundamentals of 
their faith. 

The most ardent attachment to liber- 
ty, they declared was their corner- 
stone; and they construed liberty to 
consist in making the subject to the 
utmost degree independent of the 
crown. 

When the Whigs obtained office, 
they became essentially the crown. 
The mass of the population was in the 
deepest misery, and supplicating for 
the redress of grievances and removal 
of evils. Here was a magnificent op- 
portunity for the practice of Whig- 
gism, and proving its vast superiority 
over Toryism — for administering the 
constitution according to its spirit and 
the realities of freedom. What ad- 
miration would have burst from a 
grateful people, had they, like a truly 
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paternal government, promptly insti- 
tuted inquiry, and spared no effort in 
banishing hunger and assuaging sor- 
row! But, alas! the Whig crown, 
like the fallen Tory one, was totally 
unable to discover that the constitu- 
tion commanded attention to the peo- 
ple’s complaints, redress for their 
grievances, and remedy for their 
sufferings ; or that it was constitu- 
tional to suffer the legislature to dis- 
cover it. It sternly refused inquiry 
and remedy. Some of its first mea- 
sures were confessedly calculated to 
add largely to the loss and misery of 
different portions of the community, 
yet it obstinately persisted in them, 
in utter disregard of the evidence and 
prayers of those on whom their ruinous 
effects were to fall, and it defended it- 
self by alleging, they had been resolved 
on by its predecessor. 

What more could any despotism 
have done? Where is the despotism 
which disregards the complaints and 
sufferings of its subjects, and forces on 
them spontaneously changes for des- 
troying their property and bread ? 
Thus far, here was a total renunciation 
and reversal of Whiggism—an admi- 
nistration of the constitution in the most 
arbitrary spirit and mode—a virtual 
enlargement of the power of the 
crown into sweeping despotism. 

The Whigs had the most happy 
combination of circumstances for dis- 
posing of the reform question that 
imagination could conceive. All dis- 
cerning men saw that reform was as 
necessary for one party and interest as 
for another; and that without it, there 
could be no other than a most inefti- 
cient and ruinous government. The 
Tory leaders and publications, with a 
few honourable exceptions, stripped 
themselves of public confidence by 
protesting against all reform, and de- 
fending the most gross and odious 
abuses in the election of the House of 
Commons. The Tory body really de- 
sired a reasonably comprehensive plan 
of reform ; the Whig one was willing 
to make large concession and compro- 
mise; and the Radicals had no hope 
that their demands would be listened 
to. It seemed to be scarcely possible 
for the executive to be so foolish or 
perverse, as to produce any other than 
a plan which would be warmly sanc- 
tioned by the mass of the community, 
and in itself cover Tory hostility with 
general scorn and indignation. 
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And what plan did it give birth to? 
One which went infinitely beyond 
what the Whigs expected, which aston- 
ished the radicals by the extent of its 
surrenders, and which the Tories felt 
themselves wholly unable to support. 
A plan which was so unnecessarily 
sweeping, theoretic, and speculative, 
that it arrayed the knowledge and pro- 
perty of the country against it, gave to 
the Tory heads once more a_ potent 
party, and filled the realm with, not 
only party strife, but revolutionary 
convulsion and madness. 

Let me here remind all honest men 
of the ground on which the leading 
Whigs always before this moment 
called for reform; this ground was a 
reduction of the power of the crown, 
meaning by the word crown both the 
king and the ministry. In May 1797, 
Earl Grey, the present prime minister, 
made in the House of Commons a 
motion for reform, and he asked in his 
speech touching this house —“‘ whether 
it had watched the conduct of ministers ? 
whether it had controlled the executive 
government in its operations?” Be- 
cause in his judgment it had done 
neither, he pronounced reform to be 
necessary. Another leading argument 
with him was—the power of the 
crown over the house had very greatly 
increased. He and his brethren never 
said a syllable against the power of the 
aristocracy in its independent charac- 
ter, and they only sought to destroy 
the aristocratic boroughs because the 
latter got into the hands of the crown. 
Their professed object was to reduce 
the power of the crown, and enlarge 
that of the people, especially in the 
House of Commons ; but not to weaken 
or injure the aristocracy in any manner. 

When these Whigs became the 
crown, they fabricated a scheme of 
reform, which, on their own confession, 
was to make a mighty theoretic change 
in the working of our institutions — to 
take power from one vast division of 
the community, and give it to another 
—to make a radical alteration in the 
equipoise, connexion, and relations of 
society, and also in the person, spirit, 
and conduct of the general govern- 
ment. Demonstrably, its consequences 
were so much matter of doubt and 
speculation, that the predictions of its 
opponents were as likely to be realised 
as those of its supporters. On the 
admission of Lord J. Russell, its pro- 
poser, it was largely fraught with peril ; 
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and on that of the whole executive, it 
was, if its opponents predicted truly, 
of a most ruinous character. 

A scheme like this was placed be- 
fore, perhaps, the very best House of 
Commons for dealing with it, that ever 
existed, or could exist. This house 
was elected to make, and was sincerely 
in favour of, reform ; it was not bound 
by pledge or prejudice to any specific 
plan, therefore it was free to examine 
and deliberate dispassionately. Be- 
yond precedent, it was independent of 
both the government and party, the 
fair representative of every class and 
interest, anxious to dispense impartial 
justice to all, and inclined to err on 
the side of moderation, caution, and 
safety. As to the close-borough mem- 
bers, the one division balanced and 
neutralised the other. I believe that 
England never before had a House of 
Commons which made so near an ap- 
proach to perfection in all its attributes. 

When it is remeinbered that the 
scheme was a measure of the crown, 
that its character was what I have 
stated, and that the crown had a deep 
interest in making it delusive and in- 
jurious——the ministry had mighty 
private, sordid, vicious reasons, for 
framing it to sacrifice the weal of the 
empire to its own party power and in- 
dividual aggrandisement ; it will be 
readily admitted that it was a measure 
which above all others called for the 
most severe scrutiny and unsparing 
modification on the part of the House 
of Commons. Well, the existing 
house began to examine and deliberate 
—for what purpose? Not to reject 
the measure wholly or essentially, but 
to correct and prune it,—to harmonise 
conflicting claims,—to give equal pro- 
tection to jarring interests,— to exact 
from both sides a fair proportion of 
concession and compromise,—to at- 
tend duly to the rights of all parts of 
the people,—to improve it into a plan 
comprehensive enough to satisfy all 
honest reformers, and yet impartial, 
safe, and acceptable in the main to all 
parties. Some credulous soul will 
here exclaim,—Was not Earl Grey in 
raptures when he found a House of 
Commons willing to “watch” and 
“ control” the executive—such a 
house as his patriotic bosom had so long 
sighed for — already in existence ? 
Were not the Whigs intoxicated with 
delight when they found in the flood of 
good fortune which had overwhelmed 
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them a really reformed House of Com- 
mons —a house independent and jea- 
lous of the crown, and determined to 
act for the people at large? Listen, 
deluded man, and never again believe 
that truth can fall from the lips of 
party leaders! 

The executive, on placing a measure 
like this before the house, declared 
that it would suffer no alteration of 
moment to be made in it, and that it 
would leave nothing undone to pass 
it without such alteration. Here was 
a practical suppression of the legisla- 
ture at one stroke; the crown, in 
effect, thus addressed the two houses 
of parliament—“ This sweeping mea- 
sure of mine, which is to establish a 
new system of government, you shall 
not examine, or discuss, or amend; 
and I will compel you to pass it.” 
The house—eternal honour to its me- 
mory !—treated the despotic language 
with disdain, and decided on an altera- 
tion which did not in the slightest de- 
gree affect the general principle of the 
measure ; whereupon the executive 
instantly dissolved it. It cannot be 
necessary for me to shew that it was 
destroyed because it would not be the 
passive menial of the crown, and to 
obtain another which would be such 
menial — that it was destroyed to ren- 
der the crown perfectly despotic over 
the legislature in respect of such a 
measure as this plan of reform. 

Here was Whig reverence for the 
constitution—Whig obedience to what 
was constitutional—Whig hostility to 
the power of the crown —Whig anxiety 
to place the crown under the control 
of the House of Commons! What! 
Whiggism sanction this?--no; had 
that noble, independent, and daring 
faith yet lived, it would have breathed 
every vein in crushing the tyranny ! 

Another page of this dark history 
now presents itself. A new House of 
Commons was to be formed, picked— 
practically elected by the crown. As I 
have mentioned, when Earl Grey and 
his brethren were in opposition, they 
called for reform to reduce the power 
of the crown, but not to injure the in- 
dependent power of the aristocracy. 
Matters now were changed ; they were 
themselves the crown, therefore it was 
necessary to give reform new objects. 
These very men actually set up the 
cry that reform was essential, not to 
weaken, but to strengthen the crown— 
that the crown was fettered, enslaved, 
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and could only be set at liberty by 
reform,—that the independent power 
of the aristocracy was alone the 
power to be reduced and annihilated 
by reform, in order to give potency 
to the crown as well as to the peo- 
ple! Their press and other instru- 
ments conjured the multitude, by every 
thing dear to it, to combine with the 
crown, to root the aristocracy out of 
the system of government; and to 
treat every man as an enemy who 
might dare to vote against the crown. 
The king’s name was used in the most 
unwarrantable manner,—falsehood and 
delusion were propagated without 
bounds,-—atrocious appeals of every 
kind were addressed to the guilty 
passions of the lower orders,—and 
the ignorant, infuriated classes of elect- 
ors were taught to drive the intelligent 
virtuous ones from the hustings by 
brute force, and to pledge their repre- 
sentatives from all exercise of judg- 
ment on the reform scheme. Be it ob- 
served, on these enormities :— 

1. The executive scattered the flame 
of revolution through the land at a 
time when disaffection prevailed to an 
unexampled extent—incited the people 
to detest their institutions — instructed 
the humbler orders to regard the exalted 
ones as robbers and tyrants—and head- 
ed the physical power of the country in 
an aggressive war for the overthrow 
and change of institutions and laws. 

2. The executive moved the demo- 
cracy to destroy in effect the aristo- 
cratic state of the realm—to regard the 
aristocracy as a deadly enemy, and cast 
it beyond the pale of right, privilege, 
and freedom. 

3. The object of the executive was 
to make itself the real elector of the 
House of Commons, in order that the 
house might be its menial in all mat- 
ters as well as the reform one, and that 
it might be enabled to command the 
peers —in other words, its object was 
to make the crown virtually despotic 
over the legislature, and of course the 
empire. 

These enormities were perpetrated 
by your pretended Whigs, who always, 
before they grasped power, protested 
that they knew nothing but the maxims 
of the constitution, and adored nothing 
but that constitution which consisted 
of King, Lords, and Commons — in- 
sisted that the crown ought not to in- 
terfere with elections, and that the 
House of Commons ought to be inde- 
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pendent of, and to control it—vowed 
that they only sought to reform this 
house, to make it more independent 
of the crown—and maintained that 
there could be no liberty, if both par- 
liament and the community in general 
were not independent of the crown to 
the utmost! Yet, let it cast no shame 
on the illustrious dead; despised and 
renounced by all men, Whiggism slept 
with its fathers, when under its hal- 
lowed name the impostors committed 
their iniquity. French liberalism sug- 
gested the thought and furnished the 
precedent, contrived the trick and in- 
vented the legerdemain. English 
party guilt was always in its worst fits 
open and straightforward ; it disdained 
to alloy its crimes with vices ; it smote 
the face but spared the back, robbed 
but did not swindle, slaughtered but 
did not assassinate ; juggling it never 
could learn; and the last thing it was 
capable of was—forcing on England a 
kingly tyranny under the pretence of 
giving her freedom. 

Need I point to the constitution, and 
the most obvious principles of reason 
and right, to prove that the House of 
Commons ought to represent fairly all 
parts of the people, to protect the in- 
terests of all, and to legislate for the 
general good? Nevertheless, by such 
means as I have detailed, the better 
part of the citizens were deprived of 
their share in electing it; the lower 
part elected it avowedly to disregard 
and destroy the interests of the other, 
and to sacrifice the general good to 
partial. The crown intentionally was 
the real elector; tell not me of the 
multitude! I must look at realities, 
and not appearances—at the hand 
which directs, and not the machine 
which obeys. I say the crown was 
the real elector, and of necessity it 
gained a House of Commons restricted 
from deliberation, and bound to yield 
it implicit obedience. Its minions 
crowded into the new house, solemnly 
pledged before the world to obey it, as 
the beasts which drag the dung-cart 
obey their driver, on a measure for 
making a vital change of institution 
and government! Am I told that 
these men were not aliens, whose 
breasts not a drop of English blood 
warmed and ennobled? I will not 
believe it —I spurn from me the libel 
on my country. 

Well, the House of Commons was 
now in constitutional uses and duties 
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suppressed ; name and form were re- 
tained, but life and essence were ex- 
tinguished : of course it triumphantly 
passed the reform bill without altera- 
tion. This bill was then brought be- 
fore the other branch of the legislature, 
which, presuming on the doctrines of 
Earl Grey to watch and control the 
executive, rejected it. Let us look 
dispassionately at its grounds of 
rejection. 

The peers were almost unanimously 
willing to sanction a less sweeping and 
speculative scheme of reform, and a 
large majority of them were willing to 
extinguish the nomination boroughs : 
the question between them and the 
executive, as the newspapers of the 
latter avowed, was only one of kind 
and degree, and what points of differ- 
ence did it really comprehend ? 

The peers were willing to give to 
the people in the aggregate all that 
the executive wished ; and they differed, 
not on the bulk of the gift, but on 
the mode of distribution: the execu- 
tive sought to bestow it on certain 
classes and descriptions of the people, 
and the peers desired to confer it partly 
on other classes and descriptions. The 
next point of difference was, whether 
the plan should take effect gradually or 
at once. Professedly they agreed on 
the necessity of maintaining the equi- 
poise between the aristocracy and de- 
mocracy ; they only differed in this— 
the peers thought the scheme threw 
too much into the democratic scale. I 
speak of the majority, and notice not 
other matters of difference put forth by 
the minority. 

What did the constitution and com- 
mon justice command the crown to 
do? Undeniably this. As the execu- 
tive, to suffer the legislature to make 
all reasonable alterations and improve- 
ments in its measure. As one estate 
of the realm involved in conflict with 
another, to make as much concession 
and sacrifice as it required the other 
to make. As the crown judging the 
claims of two mighty divisions of its 
subjects, to exact surrender, compro- 
mise, and security, as far from the one 
side as from the other. Orto abandon 
its measure. It could easily have 
made such alterations in its plan as 
would have obviated the more weighty 
objections of the peers, without lessen- 
ing concession to the people in the 
body, and especially io the lower or- 
ders. 
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And what did it do? In terms, 
or virtually, it declared that the plan 
should be passed without alteration of 
moment, and then closed the session. 
In this country, the newspapers of the 
executive are really a part of it; they 
circulate its words, are prompted by 
it, act as its tongue and hands, and 
enter into its substance. These publi- 
cations gave the signal to the countless 
host of government engines through- 
out the three kingdoms, and a tre- 
mendous attack was made on the in- 
ternal peace and institutions of the 
empire in the sacred name of the king 
himself. The official organs and sup- 
— high and low, of the crown, 

eld up the peers as plunderers and 

enemies of the country, and the clergy 
as unprincipled men, who, from the 
worst motives, opposed and betrayed 
the people ; they insisted, that both 
ought actually, or otherwise, to be re- 
stricted from sharing in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. Up to this 
moment, the prints of the Treasury 
have regularly urged, that the power of 
the aristocracy is highly pernicious, 
and ought to be annihilated. 

Here, then, under our monarchy — 
under our form of government, which 
consists of King, Lords, and Commons, 
and declares that the aristocracy shall 
have as much share in governing as 
the democracy —that the consent of 
the peers to legislative changes is as 
necessary as that of the people,—the 
official organs of the crown, in its name, 
not only made the aristocracy and 
clergy objects of national animosity, 
but called for their suppression in their 
public character. The crown was made 
the leader in an exterminating war 
against the aristocracy and church. 
And what were the crimes of the latter? 
Constitutional opposition to the crown 
—defence of the independence of the 
legislature, and the rights of the subject 
from the crown. 

They were pretended Whigs —sham 
patriots, who affected to be hostile to 
the power of the crown, and ready to 
shed their blood in defending the 
independence of parliament and the 
country against it—who were guilty 
of this; but they were not taught it by 
that daughter of independence and 
virtue, Whiggism. This chaste and 
haughty virgin knew not the gross 
debauchery and grovelling servility ;— 
to the last, her Roman spirit erred on 
the side of purity and freedom. The 
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goddess of these men: was a French 
trull, picked up in the streets of Paris, 
and only familiar with the language 
and deeds of the lowest brothels and 
the most grinding kinds of slavery. 

When parliament again met, a new 
bill was laid before it, which, instead 
of exhibiting proper amendments, was 
more objectionable than the first; and 
it was speedily ascertained that it could 
not pass the peers. What was to be 
done? Here no populace could be 
employed —no indirect means could 
be resorted to. The crown took the 
monstrousresolution of making, directly 
and openly, in substance, a new house 
of peers of its own creatures to carry 
such a perilous change; of course this 
was equal to the total suppression of 
the upper house of parliament as an 
independent deliberative body. At 
the time when I write, this resolution 
has not been put in force; but it is 
officially announced that it is taken — 
that the king’s consent has been for- 
mally obtained, and that it will be 
acted on: the guilt, therefore, is com- 
mitted, and it will not be the less hei- 
nous if no new peers be made. 

Thus the crown, first by unconstitu- 
tional and corrupt means, makes itself 
the elector and dictator of the House 
of Commons —then, by its own will 
alone, it makes the house of peers its 
passive slave—and then it makes a 
vital change of institution and govern- 
ment, framed exclusively by itself, at 
the suggestions of its interest and ca- 
price, and to which the mass of the 
better classes of its subjects are strongly 
opposed. As an Englishman, a man 
who belongs not to the Tories, and 
whose limbs never knew the degrada- 
tion of party fetters, I ask, What is 
this —tyranny or free government? 
An absolute monarch makes his will 
law, and this is called tyranny. A 
limited monarch converts the legisla- 
ture into an instrument of his will— 
changes his limitations into means for 
making his will even more despotic 
than that of the absolute one, and what 
name does this deserve? If the one 
be tyranny, so must be the other. The 
crown in this country, by the most 
unjustifiable means, gains arbitrary 
dominion over the legislature, and then 
takes from a vast portion of its subjects 
possession and privilege — wastes pri- 
vate fortunes —annuls charters — de- 
stroys individual rights — abolishes 
laws —and radically alters institution 
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and ruler. If this be not despotism, 
the world never saw any. 

Its parents call themselves Whigs ; 
they pretend to follow that sacred creed 
which knew nothing—loved nothing— 
lived in and for nothing, save the con- 
stitution of England! They are the 
men who so long declared that they 
only sought reform as a means of 
reducing the power of the crown in 
all respects, but especially over the 
legislature, and that it was tyrannical 
for the crown to influence, even by the 
use of the king’s name, the decisions of 
parliament. Let it be repeated, until 
every urchin in the land casts its scorn 
on the cheats! 

How are these proceedings defend- 
ed! Were they called for by irre- 
sistible state necessity, to which it was 
the duty of statute and usage, right and 
freedom, to bow? No. Before the 
first bill saw the light, the body of the 
reformers would have been satisfied 
with such a plan of reform as the first 
House of Commons and the peers 
would have passed. If the crown had 
framed this bill with more moderation, 
or had permitted the Commons to 
modify it, the question would have 
been settled at once. The revolu- 
tionary fury in favour of the bill was 
produced by the executive and _ its 
organs. When the measure was re- 
jected by the peers, the Treasury prints 
actually declared, that if ministers suf- 
fered any delay of moment to take 
place, ferment would cease, and the 
people would become indifferent on 
the question. What more triumphant 
evidence than this could be imagined 
for shewing that the clamour was a 
momentary one, which the executive 
alone could keep in being, and that the 
latter was fully at liberty to make such 
alterations in the bill as its success with 
the peers required? Up to the last 
moment the crown had full freedom of 
choice; it felt no necessity, saving what 
it created and kept from extinction. 

But Eari Grey and the ministry, not 
excepting its underlings, were pledged 
not to consent to any other scheme of 
reform which should give less to the 
people. Did an unconstitutional and 
reprehensible pledge like this, which 
took from parliament all power of deli- 
beration and judgment, extend to the 
suppression of parliament? Did it 
follow that because the latter was not 
to be suffered to examine and alter, it 
was to be compelled to sanction ? 
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The two houses of parliament were 
involved in conflict. Granted, but on 
what? They agreed on the general 
question, and only differed on extent 
and mode. Could they only be recon- 
ciled by giving the upper one a mortal 
stab in the back, and sending it to the 
tomb? Such a modified bill as the 
— would have passed would have 

een cordially sanctioned by the Com- 
mons. But who produced the war? 
When they were in harmony, the crown 
attacked both, though in detail ; it 
smote and made an instrument of the 
Commons, and thereby generated the 
strife. I am to believe that, by so 
doing, it acquired a right to deal in 
the same way with the peers. The 
crown, then, has only to plunge in any 
guilty manner the two houses into dis- 
cord, and this gives it a right to enslave 
both. Monsieur Anglo-French School- 
master, the matter is too hard for me: 
on my life, I can quaff no such know- 
ledge ! 

Now comes the thunderbolt — the 
reason by which dissent is to be 
crushed to atoms. It is triumphantly 
urged that the crown only did this in 
obedience to the people’s will, and to 
restore them their rights. I will not 
argue the matter on strict law, maxim, . 
or precedent ; I surrender all the benefit 
this would give me. If it can be fairly 
shewn that the crown was justified by 
the spirit of the constitution, reason, 
justice, and equity, I will ackowledge 
that it acted properly. Is, then, obe- 
dience to the popular will, in disregard 
of every other, enjoined by the theory 
or practice of the constitution? I turn 
from Toryism, as an authority which 
will be disregarded. Foreign creeds I 
disdain to notice — therefore let Whig- 
gism answer me. Ours, as the world 
knows, is the mixed form of govern- 
ment; it is composed of King, Lords, 
and Commons, which are each to have 
a share in governing. No laws are to 
be enacted or annulled, no changes are 
to be made, without the free consent of 
all; the democracy is to be as much 
prohibited from controlling the whole 
as the aristocracy. Thus in the form— 
the letter of the constitution, it directly, 
deliberately, and strictly commands, 
that the will of the people shall not be 
obeyed, unless it be concurred in by 
the aristocracy. No one can need in- 
forming, that if the popular will be 
made despotic, our form of government 
must be rendered in practice a pure 
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democracy. Does Whiggism say it 
ought to be the latter in operation ? 
Burke with some is yet an authority, 
and he says, “I cannot help concur- 
ring with their opinion (that of the 
ancient authors who had seen the most 
of pure democracies, and the best un- 
derstood them) that an absolute demo- 
cracy, no more than absolute monarchy, 
is to be reckoned among the legitimate 
forms of government. They think it 
rather the corruption and degeneracy, 
than the sound constitution of a repub- 
lic. Of this I am certain, that in a 
democracy the majority of the citizens 
is capable of exercising the most cruel 
oppressions upon the minority when- 
ever strong divisions prevail in that 
kind of polity, as they often must ; and 
that oppression of the minority will ex- 
tend to far greater numbers, and will 
be carried on with much greater fury, 
than can almost ever be apprehended 
from a single sceptre.” This is strong 
evidence that a pure democracy is a 
far more savage and destructive ty- 
ranny than an absolute monarchy. 
Pass we to Fox. On his memorable 
rupture with Burke, and when he was 
a passionate admirer of the French 
revolution, he said in the House of 
Commons, “ He was averse from all 
extremes, and a friend only to a mixed 


government like our own; in which, if 


the aristocracy, or, indeed, either of the 
three branches, were destroyed, the good 
effect of the whole, and the happiness 
derived under it, would in his mind be 
at an end. True liberty could only 
exist amidst the union and co-opera- 
tion of the different powers which com- 
posed the legislative and the executive 
government.” I need not quote farther 
from Whiggism ; and if more evidence 
be necessary, I will even call Earl Grey 
and Lord Brougham. These ministers 
have again and again declared, during 
the discussions on the reform bill, that 
the aristocracy ought to retain its full 
share in the government ; and it matters 
not if their acts belie their words — if, 
after declaring this, they throw the aris- 
tocracy out of the government. All 
living men must allow that the peers 
can have no effective share in govern- 
ing, if in essential matters they be 
compelled to yield implicit obedience 
to the popular will. 

According, then, not only to Toryism, 
but to Whiggism and the Gallic libe- 
ralism of the existing executive, the 
will of the people ought not, in the 
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letter or the spirit of the law, in justice 
or expediency, to be despotic, to pre- 
dominate, or to be acted on, if not 
freely and fully concurred in by the 
aristocracy. 

Turn we to the alleged restoration 
of the people’s rights. No one con- 
tended that the owners of the close 
boroughs had a right to their power of 
nomination. The question touching 
these boroughs really was, in trans- 
ferring their members, to what portion 
of the people shall they be given? and 
this only formed a part of the general 
question. The latter also really com- 
prehended these: Shall the privileges 
of a very large part of the lower classes 
be taken from them, and given to the 
middle ones? Shall numbers of char- 
ters possessed by the people be de- 
stroyed or invaded? Shall the wealthier 
and the town people be made heavier 
in the balance against the more indi- 
gent and the village people? Shall the 
people engaged in manufactures and 
trade be aggrandised at the cost of 
those engaged in agriculture? Who 
constitute the people? When we speak 
of the king and his people, we mean by 
the latter term all his subjects — the 
whole populatiom ; at any rate, it must 
include all below the peers. The des- 
potism of the crown, then, has not been 
exercised in the smallest degree to re- 
store to the people a right, because the 
peers in the majority were willing to 
transfer the members of nomination 
boroughs ; but it has been exercised to 
take trust, privilege, and legal right, 
from a vast portion of the people. 

But it is urged that this conduct in 
the executive will greatly benefit the 
people as a whole, by increasing their 
power. Tyranny cannot advance a 
step without the aid of falsehood and 
delusion. Let us put aristocrats of 
every kind, all rich men, wholly out 
of sight, and then look at the matter. 
Beginning with the lower classes— 
those whom counterfeit Whiggism and 
polluted Liberalism represent to be 
almost exclusively the people — what 
is to be the amount of their gain? By 
the first bill they were to lose even 
more than the aristocracy ; they were 
to be, in a great measure, deprived of 
franchise and power. Proceeding to 
middling and small landowners and 
farmers, what gain are they promised ? 
Their power is confessedly to be much 
reduced. Passing to the fundholders, 
colonial proprietors, shipowners, and 
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almost all descriptions of manufactur- 
ing and mercantile capitalists, how 
much gain are they to grasp? It is 
proclaimed that their power will be 
mightily diminished. The lower classes, 
and the owners of landed, funded, and 
almost every kind of property, are 
avowedly to have, in one way or ano- 
ther, an enormous part of their power 
taken from them by the reform bill. 
An insignificant fraction of the people 
is to receive a gigantic increase of 
power at the cost of the body, as well 
as of the aristocracy; and it is to use 
it in trampling on and tyrannising over 
the one as well as the other. 

It is asserted —what will not tyranny 
and its minions assert?—that the peers 
have no right to interfere with the 
reform question, because they have a 
separate, private interest in it. The 
fact is admitted, that the nomination 
boroughs belong to a few individuals 
—in truth, they belong in no small 
degree to commoners—and that the 
body of the peers have none. The 
peers, almost without exception, were 
willing to transfer the members of these 
boroughs ; and they only contended 
that they should be legitimately distri- 
buted amidst the people, in a mode 
different from that resolved on by the 
crown. Of course they have only a 
general, corporate interest in the ques- 
tion, which partakes far less of a sepa- 
rate, individual character than that of 
the people ; consequently, if they be 
disqualified by interest for interfering, 
a much more grave disqualification of 
the same kind sits on the people. The 
great object of reform, to which the 
demolition of nomination boroughs is 
subsidiary, is to make such a change 
of institution and government as will 
radically alter the equipoise between 
the aristocracy and the democracy, 
both and the crown, the three estates 
of the realm, agriculture and trade, and 
the lower classes and the more wealthy 
ones— between the different parts of 
the government and the different divi- 
sions of the people. Putting the aris- 
tocracy out of sight, reform amidst the 
citizens is intended to turn the scale 
against the better part of them—against 
the part possessed of property and real 
independence. With a change like 
this, according to the slaves of the ex- 
ecutive, the aristocracy — the house of 
peers of our mixed form of government 
— the aristocracy which, in the opinion 
of Mr. Fox, must have its full share in 
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governing, or there can be no true 
liberty and happiness, must not inter- 
meddle, because (O lame and impotent 
conclusion!) it has an interest in the 
matter. To make such reasoning the 
more triumphant, these slaves proclaim 
that the change will strip the aristocracy 
of all effective share in the government 
for ever. The democracy (lovely pet!) 
is to have every thing it whimpers for, 
because it only craves the possessions 
and rights of others; but the aristo- 
cracy (odious creature!) is not to utter 
a word, because it wishes to defend 
itself from robbery and ruin. Most 
voluble Anglo-Gauls of the crown 
press, what public question can be 
named, which, upon this logic, the 
peers have a right to interfere with? 
Cannot you, messieurs, dress up your 
faded, deformed French trumpery in a 
less repulsive manner? 

But if the people’s will, and the 
people’s rights, and the aristocracy’s 
interest, cannot be pleaded, there is 
prerogative. What! pretended Whigs 
plead prerogative !—men who on their 
own confession have through life bared 
the breast, emptied the purse, risked 
the neck, and braved every peril which 
the most devoted heroism ever encoun- 
tered, in order to reduce the power of 
the crown, take their stand on prero- 
gative!—patriots who always, up to 
this moment, clamoured for reform as 
a means of curtailing the power of the 
crown, make a weapon of prerogative ! 
Oh, France, France! spare thy vagaries, 
if it be only in compassion for thy 
Cockney disciples in England. Well, 
let us hear our Anglo-Gauls on prero- 
gative. They, say these astonishing 
foreigners, know nothing of the consti- 
tution, who think the power of the 
crown to create peers is only to be 
exercised in conferring honours and 
rewards; it is to enable the crown to 
call to it counsellors, and bring the two 
houses of parliament into union when- 
ever they may chance to differ. Tory 
bigots, apostles of “ divine right,” 
how are ye outstripped by Whigs and 
Liberals! I can find enough of this 
doctrine in the new French constitution, 
but the old English one presents me 
with something wholly different. The 
latter declares that the peers shall have 
their full share in governing the empire, 
as well as the commons and the crown 
—shall be as independent of the crown 
as the commons—shall not have their 
deliberations influenced in any manner 
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by the crown—and shall form a barrier, 
not only to the crown against the 
commons, but to the commons against 
the crown. Yet, in the teeth of all 
this, our Gallic Whigs maintain that it 
empowers the crown to exercise over 
them despotic authority. Whenever 
the crown may please, and especially 
whenever it may be able to enslave the 
commons, it has aright to march any 
number of its minions amidst the peers, 
in order to place them under its dicta- 
tion! Profligate, outlandish trash like 
this is circulated by its fabricators as 
taught by the hallowed constitution of 
England. 

Counsellors!—describe to me the 
kind, sage messieurs of French liberty. 
The crown creates forty or eighty peers 
for the express purpose of enabling it 
to carry the reform bill; and what 
counsel are they to give it? They are 
to take from it, not only counsel, but 
command ; they receive their coronets 
on condition that they will yield it 
the implicit obedience exacted by the 
articles of war from the private soldier 
to his commanding officer. No exa- 
mination are they to venture on—no 
power of deliberation are they to 
possess——no murmur of dissent from 
the despotic mandate are they to 
breathe; and in this manner they are 
to counsel the crown. Foreign and 
French may be the mode, but to the 
constitution of my country it is only 
known as tyranny and crime. 

The crown has a right to create 
eers at pleasure, to place the two 
houses of parliament in concord! This 
right, as a matter of course, it will 
never exercise, save when it is in con- 
cord with the commons; it may be 
trusted for not creating peers to pro- 
duce parliamentary union, when the 
commons and itself are at variance. 
Whenever it can by any means enslave 
the commons, this will give it a right 
to enslave the peers also. Whenever 
the lower house, instead of watching 
and controlling it, as the prime minister 
declares it ought in duty to do, shall 
become its instrument, then it will 
have a right to make the upper one its 
instrument also. On this very reform 
question, because it destroyed a house 
of commons which attempted to watch 
and control it, and by indefensible 
means obtained another willing to obey 
it, it acquired a constitutional right to 
assume despotic control over the house 
of peers. Let it acquire, no matter how, 
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a house of commons willing to alter the 
succession, abolish the peerage, put 
down the church, or sweep away 
popular liberty, and this alone will 
justify it in compelling the other house 
to assist in the crimes. 

The world knows that the crown 
has prodigious means of influencing 
the election of the commons. I extract 
the following from a speech of Burke 
against reform: ‘ About the close of 
the last parliament, and the beginning 
of this, several agents for boroughs 
went about, and I remember well that 
it was in every one of their mouths, 
‘ Sir, your election will cost you three 
thousand pounds if you are inde- 
pendent; but if the ministry supports 
you, it may be done for two, and 
perhaps for less;’ and, indeed, the 
thing spoke for itself. Where a living 
was to be got for one, a commission 
in the army for another, a lift in the 
navy for a third, and custom-house 
offices scattered about without measure 
or number, who doubts but money 
may be saved? . The treasury may even 
add money, but indeed it is super- 
fluous.” This was the state of things 
in his time, and every one knows it 
has since become worse. Here reform 
is to apply no remedy. The crown 
can influence elections in another man- 
ner. In 1793, Earl Grey—yes, the 
very identical prime minister of the 
present hour—stated in the house of 
commons, “ When Mr. Pitt moved for 
an addition of one hundred members 
to be added to the counties, he could 
not carry his motion ; and yet he had 
contrived to procure the nomination 
of forty members by indirect means; 
for he had added to the house of peers 
thirty members, who either nominated 
directly, or by irresistible influence, 
that number of members of the house 
of commons.” Although reform is to 
destroy direct nomination, it is con- 
fessedly to spare both county and 
borough influence. Thus, on Earl Grey’s 
own shewing, the power to create peers 
is indirectly one to command votes in 
the commons. Let the executive at this 
moment make forty or eighty new peers, 
taking care to select them from such 
men as under the reform bill will have 
the greatest share of election influence, 
and at the next election this will secure 
it a large number of votes in the com- 
mons. To the power possessed by 
the crown of influencing elections by 
patronage, bribes of money, selecting 
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of time, use of the king’s name, the 
clergy, civil functionaries, &c., give it 
that of buying up the representatives 
through the creation of peers, and it 
will commonly have the house of com- 
mons under its dictation. 

Let justice be done to the dead ; 
whatever the nomination boroughs were 
in other respects, they placed on the 
crown perhaps the most effective limi- 
tation in our system. They sent into 
the house of commons a powerful 
phalanx of talented men, incorruptible 
to it, and always on the alert to watch 
and restrain it; from this phalanx the 

ople at large drew the best part of 
their ability to resist its encroachments. 
The crown by reform is to be freed 
from this limitation; and although it 
is to lose certain votes in one way, 
it is to gain perhaps more in another. 
It must be observed that this power to 
create peers at pleasure, on the pretext 
of obtaining counsellors, or producing 
legislative harmony, may be as effec- 
tually employed in buying existing 
members of the house of commons as 
in acquiring control over elections. 
The crown finds itself opposed by the 
house, therefore it needs a new batch 
of hereditary counsellors; it offers 
coronets to some twenty or thirty 
influential members, and lo! the house 
miraculously becomes its humble ser- 
vant; this involves the two houses in 
discord ; and then to restore peace it 
selects another batch of counsellors 
from men who have the largest per- 
manent influence over the commons. 
It is evident that it may thus draw as 
much positive gain from prerogative, 
as it will lose from the destruction of 
its boroughs; and to this must be 
added the great negative gain which 
will flow to it from the destruction of 
the boroughs of opposition. 

Thus, on the admission of the prime 
minister himself, this new right of pre- 
rogative may be as easily employed in 
enslaving the commons as the lords. 
Not only will it give the crown eternal 
control over the upper house of parlia- 
ment, which in itself is no small matter 
towards giving it eternal control over 
the lower house, but it will enable it 
to march its minions into the latter at 
will to enforce obedience. It merges 
the aristocracy in the crown, and 
utterly destroys the independence of 
parliament. It not only destroys the 
peers as a means of supporting the 
commons against the crown, but con- 
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verts them into an engine for enabling 
the crown to gain arbitrary authority 
over the commons. And this is the 
manner in which our foreign architects 
reform parliament to make it inde- 
pendent of the crown, and exempt the 
commons from the influence of the 
aristocracy. Compared with them, 
that tinker excelled in the arts of repair 
and renovation, who, in stopping a 
trifling leak in the kettle’s side, beat 
out its bottom. 

But these sage people assure us that 
prerogative is only to be used in this 
manner by a patriotic king and minis- 
try to obey and serve the people. 
Enlightened messieurs, how am I to 
distinguish a patriotic king and minis- 
try? I consult the constitution, and 
it sternly declares that he alone is a 
“ patriot king” who makes no strained 
use of prerogative—holds laws and 
institutions sacred—protects the inde- 
pendence of both houses of parliament 
—maintains the equipoise between the 
three estates, and also between the 
aristocracy and democracy —dispenses 
impartial justice between the majority 
and minority —and makes no distine- 
tions amidst his people, but treats all 
ranks and conditions with equal favour. 
It speaks in the same manner touching 
a ministry. And how am I to know 
when the people are obeyed and 
served? The crown, by its newspapers 
and other engines, spirits up the mul- 
titude to clamour for this or that 
surrender of the possessions of the 
better classes; and am | to say that 
obedience here will be obedience to 
the people? I will utter no such 
falsehood. The lower orders call for 
one thing, and the middle ones for 
another—the agricultural and manu- 
facturing people are hotly at issue ; 
and which division am I to regard as 
the people? Must I admit it will 
serve the people to suppress at their 
call the house of peers, make the crown 
omnipotent against them, or sacrifice 
one portion of them to the other? 
Most learned foreigners, I must be 
excused. 

Oh, but the power is only to be 
used by a professed Whig or Liberal 
executive, which may easily be distin- 
guished from any other. Granted, but 
this perplexing difficulty presents itself, 
the power is tyranny—no matter whe- 
ther it be exercised for good or evil, 
it is tyranny —therefore it follows, that 
with a Tory king and ministry we are 
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to have our free form of government; 
but with pretended Whig ones, we are 
to have something much worse than 
absolute monarchy. Who are the 
Whigs and Liberals, that I should sur- 
render to them my liberties? Who is 
Earl Grey, that he should be my despot ? 
or Lord Brougham, that I should be his 
bondsman? I cannot get over this 
difficulty ; and another presents itself 
equally startling. As no effective re- 
striction can be created, Tories will 
think themselves at liberty to follow 
the example of Whigs; a George III. 
will deem himself as patriotic, and as 
competent to judge of the people’s 
wishes and needs, as a William IV. 
Of course, instead of occasional, we 
must have constant tyranny; and our 
foreign teachers will own, that in the 
hands of Tories it must be of a fatal 
character. 

Still, the cup of comfort is held to 
our lips. The tyranny is only to be 
exercised on grave and rare occasions. 
This in plain English means, that it is 
to slumber when the crown can compass 
its ends without it—that it is only to 
be used when those limitations which 
distinguish a free from an arbitrary 
government would, if not made a dead 
letter by it, have real operation— that 
it is only to be used as any foreign 
despot uses his power. Small conso- 
lation do I find here. But on this 
point an appalling difficulty raises its 
hideous head. Although the crown 
only exercises the tyranny to carry a 
single measure, it draws from it per- 
manent power to carry any other. If 
forty or eighty peers be created to pass 
the reform bill, will they, on its triumph, 
sink again into commoners? No, they 
will remain to carry any other bill the 
crown may resolve on. They will 
naturally be selected for, and pledged 
to, servility in all things. In truth, 
none but thorough-paced slaves, rep- 
tiles capable of any iniquity, would 
accept a peerage as the polluted price 
of a vote, and the vile reward for 
assisting in rivetting chains on the 
aristocracy and suppressing the house 
of peers. If then the crown, after the 
passing of the-reform bill, think fit to 
oppose the people, or adopt measures 
in the highest degree obnoxious and 
injurious to them, the creation of these 
peers will give it the control of one 
house of parliament, and mighty in- 
fluence over the other against them. 
In such case the tyranny now so 
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successfully used to make them des- 
potic, will be used with equal success 
to render them powerless. Let it not 
be forgotten, that a very few years ago 
the preseut king and his ministers 
fought as fiercely against the people 
on a vital matter, and that one of 
aggression—one of the exercise of 
power—as they now affect to fight 
for them. 

Never did delusion like this disgrace 
and mislead any former generation. 
A republic in a great measure, and a 
pure democracy wholly, prevent the 
existence of an aristocracy. Whether 
wise or the contrary, this is free from 
trickery and deception—the surface 
belies not the core; if the thing pro- 
hibited exist not for good, it at any 
rate exists not for evil. But in this 
French Whig scheme of government, 
the aristocracy is only destroyed as the 
opponent of the executive and ally of 
the people ; it is merely disabled for 
resisting the former and aiding the 
latter. As the ally and instrument of 
the executive, and the enemy of the 
people, it is not only spared, but 
rendered far more powerful; it is 
preserved in gigantic potency solely 
as an engine of evil, On the pretence 
of enabling the people to dictate to 
both parliament and the executive, 
one house of parliament, and no small 
portion of the other, are secured for 
ever to the executive ; on the pretence 
of restraining the aristocracy from op- 
posing and injuring the people, it is 
thrown into the scale, and incorporated 
with the crown against them. The 
brilliant discoveries and refinements for 
rendering the science of government 
and the enjoyment of popular liberty 
perfect to the last touch amount to 
this,—the executive is to be freed from 
its most regular and stable checks and 
limitations, endowed with a new engine 
of corruption worth all the rest in the 
aggregate, and empowered to hold in 
chains both the aristocracy and the 
legislature. A limited monarchy is 
invented, refined, and restrained into 
a tyranny far more active, fierce, and 
comprehensive than an absolute one. 

The pretexts are worthy of what they 
cover. The crown is invested with 
constant arbitrary power, merely that 
it may gratify the people for a single 
moment in respect of a single measure ; 
the executive is made regularly des- 
potic, because for the hour it consists 
of men who pretend to be allies of the 
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people. And there is no security that 
the tyranny thus created will not in a 
week’s time fall into the hands of the 
Tories. And it is quite certain that the 
existing ministers can cast off the people 
at pleasure—are infinitely more friendly 
to prerogative and the power of the 
crown over the legislature, and more 
hostile to the great essentials of popular 
freedom, than the Tories. In exchange 
for mighty statute and impassable phy- 
sical barrier, we have no better secu- 
rities given us against the abuse of this 
tyranny than flimsy promises—the king 
will only be a bad boy this once! 
Ministers cannot be despots, because 
they call themselves Whigs and Libe- 
rals! France, in the English meaning 
and use of the thing, never possessed 
an aristocracy, and never had any 
knowledge of the nature and working 
of one; therefore the idiotic folly of 
her quacks may be in some degree 
excused on the score of ignorance. 
But what are we to think of our 
English quacks, who gravely maintain 
that an hereditary aristocracy is from 
nature regularly opposed to the liberties 
and weal of the people? These facts 
are before the eyes of every man who 
is not intentionally blind—the aristo- 
cracy is regularly as much divided as 
the democracy, and half of it acts with 
the popular party; the popular party 
finds in its division of the aristocracy 
its leaders, its protectors, the pith of 
its power. This party has, under the 
constitution, really the same means as 
the other for keeping up its force in 
the house of peers. The aristocracy, 
as a whole, has at least as deep an 
interest as the democracy in maintain- 
ing general freedom and good govern- 
ment. A very large part of the aristo- 
cracy must always in the nature of 
things be in opposition, and anxious 
to obtain office; therefore it must have 
a stronger private interest than even 
the lower classes in watching and 
opposing the executive, supporting a 
free press, and protecting freedom of 
election, &c. Nevertheless, our quacks, 
on the baseless pretext that the aristo- 
cracy must necessarily be opposed to 
the people, enable the executive to 
corrupt, enslave, and bind to itself the 
popular division of it; they throw the 
popular part with the other into the 
scale with the crown, to give it to the 
people, or at least to neutralise it! 
Thus, not on law, maxim, or pre- 
cedent, but on nature and effect, 
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I regard this creation of peers as an 
act of tyranny, which converts the 
monarchy into a regular despotism. I 
see that by means of it at this moment 
the independence and power of parlia- 
ment are destroyed —the crown is freed 
from its limitations and restraints— 
the power of impeachment is swept 
away, therefore the responsibility of 
ministers is swept away also—the 
executive is placed above the control 
of the legislature, and enabled to re- 
construct both divisions of it, in any 
manner best suited to its own guilty 
interests, and to set both it and the 
country at defiance. I see the present 
ministers gain from it power to keep 
their places in utter scorn of the people ; 
and, in disregard of the assertions to 
the contrary, I am convinced that if one 
party use it from choice, another must 
from necessity, and that it will become 
a regular rule to be acted on annually, 
if occasion prescribe, in total subversion 
of the liberties of the subject and the 
restraints of the ruler. 

From the Tory writers, who prompted 
the Polignac ministry, and invented 
apologies for it in its attacks on French 
liberty, I differed as strongly and in- 
dignantly as any pretended Whig or 
liberal. I held that this ministry, by 
its conduct, released the people from 
their allegiance, and justified the revo- 
lution. The constitution and laws of 
my country— my own individual rights 
and freedom—are based on the great 
principle, that the social compact is as 
binding on the ruler as on the subject ; 
and never will I abandon it. The Po- 
lignac ministry smote the House of 
Commons, the Grey one smites the 
House of Peers ; the former obeyed 
the aristocratic will, the latter obeys 
the popular will; the one gains as 
much arbitrary power from its conduct 
as the other gained: the measures of 
the English ministry are, in reality, as 
hostile to general liberty as those were 
of the French one; and while this 
took the rights of the humbler, that 
grasps the rights of the better classes 
of the people. Am I to believe that, 
under our constitution of King, Lords, 
and Commons, the popular will has 
any more power than the aristocratic 
one, or even the king’s, to release alone 
the ruler from his sacred obligations? 
Never, while I have reason. I cannot 
discover the least real difference be- 
tween the conduct of the Polignac 
ministry and that of the Grey one. On 
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one deduction which this prompts [ 
am silent, but I will speak on another: 
if this reform bill pass into a law 
through the creation of peers, it will 
practically be destitute of the sanction 
of one estate of the realm—of one 
house of parliament,— therefore it will 
have no validity. Power may enforce 
submission to it, but disobedience will 
not be crime. Let it not be forgotten 
that, if the Grey ministry can torture 
prerogative, the Polignac one could 
torture law, into an instrument of de- 
fence. 

This executive, then, of pretended 
Whigs, has cast to the winds the sa- 
cred constitutional maxims which com- 
manded it to discharge its duties with 
mildness, moderation, and impartial 
regard for the rights of the subject. 
Its spirit and practice throughout have 
been of the most arbitrary character. 
Whenever the constitution and laws 
have stood in its way, it has trampled 
on them; and by this it has placed 
itself above limitation and control. 
This creation of peers and its reform 
bill must give it the power to do any 
thing. What—important is the ques- 
tion! — have we farther to expect 
from it? 

Its press, as I have said, is virtually 
a part of itself; therefore, let us con- 
sult the more exalted of the ministerial 
newspapers. The peers oppose it, and 
its press cries, “ Cast them out of the 
political system; create fifty or one 
hundred new ones, to bring them into 
bondage.” The commons oppose it, 
and its press cries, “Dissolve the 
House, and let the crown by preroga- 
tive send as many additional members 
into it as will secure the majority.” 
The prelates oppose it, and its press 
cries, “ Strip them of their seats in the 
legislature.” The church opposes it, 
and its press cries, “ Cut her down, 
and let her no longer enjoy political 
influence.” Lord-lieutenants of coun- 
ties, and other magistrates, oppose it, 
and its press cries, * Expel them from 
the magistracy.” This press regularly 
declares, that henceforward the peers, 
and better classes generally, will be 
deprived of all effective share in the 
government, even for self-protection. 

It is in England where these atro- 
cities are perpetrated—it is in England 
where the official prints of the execu- 
tive proclaim, that opposition to its 
will is a crime to be punished with 
confiscation and bondage—it is in no 
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eastern land of slaves, but in England, 
where the polluted wretch, who fattens 
on the wages of power, calls on the 
crown to suppress, in effect, the legis- 
lature, church, magistracy, and every 
independent institution, for disobe- 
dience to its mandates; and insists 
that law and right depend on its breath 
for existence. And, in the name of 
Whiggism, the hallowed faith of the 
independent, the patriotic, and the 
free, is the crawling, filthy, fetid syco- 
phancy uttered, and the consuming 
tyranny threatened and invoked. 

Here is abundant assurance that 
the executive will persevere in dis- 
regarding the sentiments and efforts of 
the minority; that it will suffer the 
better part of the citizens to exercise 
no more power than the subjects ofa 
despotism ; and that every thing it 
may resolve on will be accomplished. 

And how will this unlimited power 
be used, according to its official prints? 
Even before the reform bill is passed, 
they almost daily hold up the corn- 
law as one to be destroyed without 
delay. The aristocracy is to be allowed 
no breathing-time—estate is to follow 
parliamentary being and influence,— 
and the whole landed interest is to be 
cast with it into the vortex. Such is 
the mandate of the Treasury press, and 
where is the power of resistance? Not 
in the Commons, nor in the Peers; let 
the latter murmur dissent, and they 
can be scourged into submission by a 
new creation. Blind must he be who 
cannot perceive, that, as matters are 
going, this law is on the brink of dis- 
solution. As a necessary and even 
just consequence, the laws for restrain- 
ing the importation of provisions, but- 
ter, &c., must accompany it to the 
tomb. The executive is pledged to 
sacrifice the timber colonies; the sugar 
ones must follow them; and the ship- 
ping interest must be a victim with 
both. Many small trades and manu- 
factures are also under sentence. De- 
fence is out of the question— petition 
and remonstrance will not now, as they 
were wont to do, supply the place of 
strength—the executive not only has 
a giant’s power, but will use it like a 
giant. 

But will not this power be casually 
exercised for different purposes? The 
glove trade prays for relief under insol- 
vency and hunger, but none is to be 
granted: the shipping interest and silk 
manufacture do the same, and receive 
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the same treatment. The body of the 
population is enduring grievous suffer- 
ing; but not a single rational effective 
measure of relief is promised. Insuf- 
ficiency of employment and bad wages 
fill the whole United Kingdom with 
misery, hunger, crime, and convulsion 
——they put the existence of the poli- 
tical and social edifice in peril—they 
form a greater national evil than polli- 
tical slavery, or almost any other; yet 
the executive makes nothing worthy of 
being called an attempt to banish or 
mitigate such an evil. What, in the 
name of reason, does government of 
any kind, and especially a free one, 
exist for, if not to make it a primary 
object to protect its subjects to the 
utmost from idleness, hunger, and na- 
kedness? * Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, 
and their fellow-mechanics, peep out 
of the state workshop and exclaim, 
“ People of England! are you insol- 
vent? here are a new set of bankrupt 
commissioners, a new chancery court, 
a new mode of electing parliament, 
sundry new civil and criminal laws, 
and various sacrifices of class and in- 
terest for you. People of Ireland ! are 
you in beggary? you shall lose your 
market for corn and cattle. Shop- 
keepers! have you no trade? here is 
the elective franchise for you to jingle 
on your counters. Labouring classes ! 
are you idle, hungry, and naked? to 
give you work, fill your bellies, and 
cover your backs, here are reform, ad- 
ditional police, new tithe-laws, re-con- 
struction of law-courts, gimerack poli- 
tical privileges, cobwebs of abstract 
paradox, and the ruin of peers, land- 
holders, farmers, colonists, ship-owners, 
silk-manufacturers, and glove-makers.” 

What — if the new mode of giving 
riches only empty the purse still far- 
ther—if the new kind of food will nei- 
ther satisfy the appetite nor digest — if 
reform itself leave suffering undimi- 
nished—will happen? Every thing 
which ought not to happen. 

{ have not spoken as I have done 
from hostility to efficient and compre- 
hensive reform; I think it necessary 
&$ a positive good in itself, and also as 
a means of removing perilous evils: I 
am not the man to say the general 
voice of my country ought to be dis- 
regarded on such a matter. But I 
must have such reform only as the 
constitution, and the three estates of 
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the realm, will duly sanction ;—such 
as will be impartial and just between 
every interest and division of the com- 
munity. 

And I have not been prompted by 
enmity to the Whigs, or favour for the 
Tories. Nature cast me in no mould 
for captivating the fair nymphs of party 
by appearance, and she denied me the 
requisites for wooing them ; the tender 
passion never united us, and their li- 
centious conduct of late years makes 
this to me a source of infinite rejoicing. 
I care not who my rulers may be, or 
what they may be called, provided 
they rule righteously and wisely. I 
would resuscitate Whiggism, rather 
than stamp on its ashes and scatter 
them to the winds. If the Whigs 
must remain in power, let them prac- 
tise genuine Whiggism; let them ab- 
stain from wrong, abandon innovation, 
redress grievances, and spend their 
strength in manly, English, rational 
efforts to give the population prospe- 
rity and happiness, abundance of ne- 
cessaries, comforts, and religious, mo- 
ral, and social instruction; and they 
shall find in me any thing rather than 
an opponent. As to the Tories, they 
must change their conduct ; they must 
one and all solemnly pledge themselves 
before their country to a sound and 
comprehensive system of policy, di- 
rectly the reverse of that which they, 
as well as their rivals, have so long 
followed, or I shall be slow to believe 
that they would be in office much more 
trustworthy and wise than the present 
ministers. 

Out of parliament, the thick and 
thin followers of both parties have 
nearly vanished ; and their scribes, [ 
opine, will have small success in la- 
bouring to repair the broken chain, and 
restore the lost blindness. Ifany hope 
remain, perhaps it lies here. A union 
of the better classes, by which I mean 
all who have property to lose, as well 
as the great, without regard to party 
distinctions, for the purpose of insisting 
on a radical change of system, might, 
perhaps, be not wholly without in- 
fluence. At least, it seems to be the 
only resource left, through which these 
classes may save themselves and the 
empire. 

I an, sir, &e. Ke. 
Aw INDEPENDENT Pirttite. 
London, Feb. 11, 1832. 
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THE CLIMAX OF CEMETERIES! 


I am the happiest man in the world 
this day! I have completed my six- 
tieth year, and an Undertaking which 
I devoted forty-five of those years to 
bring to perfection. I have travelled 
round the world, through every nation, 
studied every language dead and living, 
read every book that I could find, and 
spoke to every man that could afford 
me the slightest information on the 
subject dearest to my heart. Iam “a 
man of one idea.” I have ridden my 
hobby-horse through air, earth, and 
sea—through “ battle, murder, and 
sudden death ;” and now I am about 
to enjoy my reward, in presenting to 
the world my precious experience in 
the noble science of BURIAL. 

At the age of 15, whilst pursuing 
my classical studies at Oxford, my 
mind, which, even at that early age, 
had taken a decidedly economic bent, 
was struck with the singular wasteful- 
ness of the HEROIC ceremonial of inter- 
ment. The rich offerings destroyed, 
the libations of wine spilt, the odours 
and spices permitted to “ waste their 
sweetness on the desert air,’—the 
quantity of wood consumed in the 
pile, from which during combustion 
neither volatile nor solid products were 
saved,—all passed in review before my 
unsophisticated judgment as so many 
“dead losses.” Not a particle of 
pitch, tar, rosin, oil of turpentine, 
naphtha, pyroligneous acid, pyroacetic 
ether, or charcoal, saved from the ce- 
dars of Lebanon or of Olympus! This 
hurt my feelings! I sought in vain 
through the writings of every reporter 
of the Pyre system, from Homer to 
Juvenal (Leigh Hunt had not written 
then), for any hint of the frugal appli- 
cation of the wood ashes as manure, or 
of the osseous residua as “ constant 
white” paint,—as cupels for assaying 
gold, silver, and lead,—or as mate- 
rials to afford phosphorus by distilla- 
tion secundiim artem. 

My curiosity thus having taken an 
antiquarian turn, I gratified it still fur- 
ther, by a rigid inquiry into the de- 
funct ceremonials of the Scandinavian 
tribes; and, anxious to learn if Odin, 





in the laws which he gave to the 
Danes, Saxons, Sarmate, &c., had any 
scientific ideas in his head, I studied 
his black-letter laws till I made myself 
master of all the crude notions they 
embodied. His oldest testament, 
termed Roisold (the first age of burial), 
contains his laws at large for the burn- 
ing of the dead; but I could not find 
a single hint therein indicative of a 
knowledge of any physical advantage to 
be derived from such combustion, be- 
yond what might accrue from freeing 
the earth from so much decaying mat- 
ter; so it must justly be reprobated as 
an unprofitable firework. 

The wickeRworK style of the 
Druids, I found, on accurate research, 
to be still more unscientific. It was a 
wholesale waste of gas, though certainly 
an ingenious way of getting rid of a 
superabundant prison population. It 
has been execrated as cruel, because the 
crowd of votaries shut up in the osier 
giant’s bread-basket were all alive 
when their funeral rites commenced ; 
but we must do our Druidical ances- 
tors the justice to judge them and their 
worshipful processes by their own 
lights ; and then their sacrificial style 
of burial will appear to be a point of 
piety, a san-benito case of conscience, 
but still, no doubt, wasteful in the ex- 
treme. The Hindoo suttee is a retail 
practice on the same principle : the 
loss comparatively trifling, but still a 
loss ! 

My college studies for the next three 
years comprised a complete course of 
funereal history. I think I know every 
thing that has been published on the 
subject ; and that I may not, as I pro- 
ceed, have occasion to disturb the nar- 
ration of my adventures and inventions 
by any reference to the comparative 
ignorance of past ages,—TI shall here 
briefly exhibit how little, up to the pre- 
sent moment, has been known of the 
true principles of funereal science. 

Herodotus records a mode* (Clio, 
216) practised by the siasagate (a 
Scythia-Lydian tribe), who piously en- 
tombed their deceased ancestors in 
their own filial stomachs (as I found 


* «« They prescribe no limit to age; but when a man becomes very infirm, all 


his relations assemble and sacrifice him and various cattle at the same time. 


They 


then boil the flesh, and feast on it. This is regarded by them as the happiest end 


of life.” 
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the natives of Sumatra doing last year), 
and resisted all the tempting offers 
that Croesus, king of Lydia, could 
make to induce the legatees to forego 
their dutiful administration of the family 
supper. This plan, however, though 
confessedly reverential and generally 
nutritive, can never become universally 
applicable, as mine will. People are 
subject to diseases in these degenerate 
days, and such can hardly expect to 
grace the banquet-table. Dean Swift, 
indeed, recommended the rearing of 
herds of children in Ireland, instead of 
piggins, slinks, or lambs, as delicacies 
for the tables of the rich, and as a 
practical mode of alleviating the po- 
verty of their parents. The New Zea- 
landers, the Ashantees, the Hottentots, 
and several respectable tribes, with 
affectionate care bury their prisoners 
of war in locomotive and living tombs, 
appropriating the bones to various use- 
ful and ornamental purposes ; but, 
whether with friend or foe, this mode 
of interment is rude and unscientific : 
I like it not. 

The EMBALMING style has left huge 
mementos of its prevalence some 
thousand years ago; but it was a mere 
magpie system at best,—a kind of 
hole-and-corner work, the soul of which 
was to hide !—as brainless as the sub- 
jects of its manipulation became ere 
they took their seats,— delivered and 
disemboweled,— packed, like blacking 
jars, twenty deep, in the Egyptian 
Omnibus “ Necropolis,” carrying ten 
million inside, from the Nile broad 
stairs, through the Elysian fields, to 
eternity. The Arabs of the present 
day find that the ladies and gentlemen 
of the bituminous school of the cata- 
combs split up into excellent fuel, very 
handy torches, pastilles, &c., most ac- 
ceptable in a sandy region, devoid of 
forests, bogs, whales, or coal-mines ; 
but the plan, though highly ingenious, 
will not bear the test of calculation. 
Allowing compound interest at even 
one per cent on the first cost of em- 
balming, &c., in Rameses’ time (four 
thousand years ago, according to M. 
Champollion’s tables), it would have 
been far cheaper to have dug up all the 
coal strata in Great Britain, and laid 
them down on the Delta, than to have 
sunk so much capital in the artificial 
coal-pits of “ the city of the dead.” 
Nay, more ; my friend Captain Swaine, 
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who made an extensive series of experi- 
ments on the combustion of the human 
subject, in the county of Kildare, 
anno 1798, was of opinion that the 
proximity of bones, muscle, &c. (espe- 
cially in the diving state) rather retarded 
than promoted the combustion of bitu- 
minous matter, and that his new- 
invented pitch-caps burned quite as 
well off as on the heads of the rebel 

asantry. Unfortunately for science, 
nis experiments were cut short by a fire 
that broke out in the barrack at Pros- 
perous, in which himself, bis soldiers, 
pitch-caps, and valuable commentaries, 
were consumed. 

The conseRvATIVE Style was chiefly 
practised in Ireland. There is a beau- 
tiful specimen of a tanned Connaught 
man uow exhibiting in the museum of 
the Royal Dublin Society. When 
fished up from the boghole in which it 
had lain for centuries, it had a curious 
toga of cow-hide wrapped around it in 
the ancient Milesian mode,—‘“ the 
hairy side out and the fleshy side in.” 
It was evidently a green hide when ap- 
propriated by the Milesian; but such 
are the astringent virtues of bog-water, 
that it is doubted, by the best judges, 
whether the man or the cloak is the 
better specimen of native leather. 

The Scytu1An sociAt style is gone 
entirely out of fashion, and is not likely 
to revive in the present age of de- 
mocracy. Notwithstanding the num- 
bers of “life and fortune men” (and 
women too) who existed in the reign of 
his late most excellent majesty, I doubt 
exceedingly if the Board of Green 
Cloth could have prevailed on “ his fa- 
vourite concubine, his cook, his baker, 
his groom, and his most confidential 
servants,” to permit their throats to 
be cut and bodies buried in the same 
trench with their royal master,—‘“ to- 
gether with his horses, arms, money, 
birth-day suits, and choicest effects, 
wherein he might continue to derive 
solace and sustenance in the pilgrimage 
alloted to him.”* Odin’s second law 
for his Scandinavian children, though 
less social, was more chivalrous. Ac- 
cording to it, each Norseman was 
buried (in the age of Tumuli or Hai- 
gold) under a single heap, with his 
horse, arms, and all his treasures. 
This ordination had its origin partly 
in Odin’s consciousness of the poverty 
of his airy hall at Nova Zembla, to 
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which the deceased pirate must ride 
under-ground, and partly from his own 
experience while on earth, that the best 
method of making children industrious 
is to leave them destitute. 

In the funeral arrangements of the 
famous Indian chief Blackbird, of 
which I was a spectator, a slight devi- 
ation from the Scythian practice was 
made. Hehad beena famous “ medi- 
cine man” (or conjuror) in his day, and 
ruled his tribe of Pawnees chiefly by 
the terror which his magical renown 
inspired,— poisoning a few of his dis- 
obedient wives and subjects now and 
then, to confirm his divine right of in- 
flicting disease by a process very analo- 
gous to that claimed by the civilised 
adepts in animal magnetism, viz. the 
volition of pure malevolence. It was 
his command to be buried seated and 
tied on his horse (for he had grown 
very corpulent), in a cave in a high 
bluff overhanging the banks of the 
Mississippi, that he might continue to 
exercise his kingly and priestly surveil- 
lance over his people, and receive their 
homage at a becoming elevation. I 
ventured to hint that there was no pre- 
cedent for building-in the chieftain’s 
horse alive; but they assured me, as 
they closed up the mouth of the cave, 
that they dare not disobey Blackbird’s 
positive injunction! He would strike 
them all with the small-pox, if they 
failed to execute his orders. Sinbad 
the sailor, too, was buried alive with 
the corpse of his unconscionable wife, 
in a matrimonial spirit beyond the 
rigour of the law of our day, which 
only promises fidelity “ till death us do 
part.” The Roman vestal virgins also, 
when accidents occurred, were interred 
alive, with food, drink, and a light, all 
which were speedily overwhelmed by 
the burial clay thrown in ere the lamp 
was well lighted! And similar prac- 
tices among the more modern Romans, 
while assisting brethren and sisters to 
“ depart in peace,” are rather anomalous, 
and I must confess I cannot clearly 
explain them on any physiological 
principles, natural or supernatural. 

There is also the ScyruH1an soLo 
style, or aérial mode. During one era 
it was the fashion to suspend the bo- 
dies of deceased friends singly from 
branches of trees; a method imitated 
by Ali Pasha at Joannina, with the ad- 
dition of quartering, which he consi- 
dered an improvement. The merits of 
this system were, it appears, questioned 
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by the ancient Greeks, and defended 
by Plutarch. ‘“ Of what consequence 
is it to Theodorus,” he asks, “ whether 
he rots in the earth or upon a tree? 
Such with the Scythians is the most 
honourable funeral.” It matters not 
to Theodorus, I admit, whether he 
wavers in the wind or is the “ earth- 
worm’s prey ;” but very much to his 
king and countrymen, who lose a good 
subject, in several senses of the word, 
by this aerostatic style, as I shall de- 
monstrate in setting forth the compa- 
rative advantages of my mode. 

The Ponpicuerry Vutture style 
is of great antiquity. Its origin and 
primitive meaning is lost in the mys- 
teries of the Magi and Ghebers ; but, 
like many other religious ceremonies, 
it has suffered a transition from a con- 
quered to a conquering creed, and 
may daily be seen in practical opera- 
tion half a league from Ispahan, where 
I found it on my travels, “ working 
well” for the vultures. There stands 
a round tower, built of a kind of free- 
stone, thirty-five feet high and ninety 
feet in diameter, open to all the fea- 
thered scavengers of heaven, that daily 
find a banquet let down to them of 
pious Persians, whose last will and 
testament it was to be carried to Eden 
in the maws of Mahomet’s birds of 
Paradise. There must be some over- 
sight in the doctrine, for the believers’ 
bones are left behind. Besides, the 
plan of stall-feeding vultures and car- 
rion-crows is most improvident and 
unpoultry-like. In my travels in Ire- 
land I became aware of au economical 
adaptation of the human subject, which 
exhibits a striking comparative advance- 
ment in mercantile knowledge. In the 
rebellious year 1798, when the Irish 
swine “ roamed masterless” to feed on 
the slaughtered peasantry, the surviving 
natives, more nice than wise, refused 
to eat ham, pork, or bacon; but an 
enlightened provision-merchant (vul- 
garly termed a pig-jobber), bought up 
thousands of hogs, a dead bargain, 
pickled and smoked them daintily, 
and, having a monopoly of the swinish 
multitude, supplied the London mar- 
ket and the British navy next year, at 
cent per cent profit. This was inge- 
nious and mercantile, but neither the 
pig-jobber nor the Irish nation can 
claim credit for the mode of interment 
—that was purely accidental. 

The Jewisu Gicantic style is wor- 
thy of notice for its magnificence, the 
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unapproachable scale of its operations 
rendering it only a matter of theoretic 
admiration in these degenerate days. 
Take one specimen from the pen ofa 
most veracious rabbin, in the Targum: 
viz. 

* One Abas Saul, a man of ten feet 
high, was digging a grave, and happened 
to find the eye of Goliath, in which he 
thought proper to bury himself: and so 
he did, all but his head, which the 
giant’s eye was unfortunately not quite 
deep enough to receive.” 

The fertilising properties of an indi- 
vidual in the chemical stage of his ex- 
istence, seem only to have been fully 
recognised since the memorable battle 
of Waterloo; the fields of which now 
annually wave with luxuriant corn- 
crops, unequalled in the annals of 
“the old prize-fighting ground of 
Flanders.” I have no doubt, however, 
that the cerealia of La Belle Alliance 
would have been much more nutritive 
if the top-dressing which the plain re- 
ceived during the three days of June, 
1815, had not been robbed of its sta- 
mina by London dentists, who carried 
off the soldiers’ teeth in hogsheads ; 
and by Yorkshire bone-grubbers, who 
freighted several transports with the 
skeletons of regiments of troopers, as 
well as troop-horses, to be ground to 
dust in Kingston-upon-Hull, and 
drilled with turnip-seed in the chalky 
districts of the North and West Ridings 
of Yorkshire. The corn of Waterloo 
is thus cheated of its phosphate of 
lime; but the spirits of Cyrus the 
Great and Numa the Wise, who had a 
fair knowledge of the fructifying capa- 
bilities of the “human form divine,” 
must rejoice in beholding how effec- 
tually the fertilising dust pushes the 
young Globes, Swedes, and Tankards 
into their rough leaves, that bid de- 
fiance to that voracious “ Yorkshire 
bite” the turnip fly. 

Superficial observers might, on a 
hasty comparison of this mode with 
the existing European style, probably 
flatter themselves that some similarity 
prevailed between them; but this 
would be a most erroneous conclusion. 
In the present, which I term the re- 
SURRECTION style, the chief object 
seems to be, not to benefit animated 
nature by going hand in hand with her 
“chemical re-creations,” through which 
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(as Sir Humphry Davy expresses it), 
in the progress of the transmigration 
of bodies, “ we might hope to blush in 
a rose, or invigorate a cabbage.” But 
our endeavour is at least among the 
unenlightened, to keep the mouldering 
fabric so tight together, by any make- 
shift of marble, mortar, iron, wood, 
brick, or lead, that it may have little 
or no trouble in gathering itself up at 
the sound of the last trumpet, in the 
spirit of Shylock’s distich : 


« Fast bind, fast find : 
A proverb never stale to thrifty mind.” 


I did not venture to condemn the 
RESURRECTION style without deep 
and patient research into its history, 
memorials, and endless variety of cere- 
monies. But truth is sacred. Socrates, 
after a life of study, declared that he 
had learned nothing; and I rose from 
the perusal of all our Englis': histories 
—from the epoch of St. Augustine, 
who introduced Christianity and cof- 
fins into the island a. p. 596, to that 
of Charles II., who gave his royal 
assent to the law* which commanded, 
on pain of 5/., that as much wool as 
would make a shroud should be buried 
along with each corpse—I could not 
trace a single economic or remune- 
rative funereal idea, beyond what suf- 
ficed to cut out work for the under- 
taker. Apropos to the prosperity of 
the woollen manufacture (which his 
most sacred majesty graciously de- 
signed to promote by the said burial 
edict), I found in my travels through 
Ireland, that a very patriotic landlord, 
Squire Henry, of Straffan, county of 
Kildare, had hit on a similar expedient 
to benefit the wool-growers in general, 
and his numerous tenantry in parti- 
cular. Knowing that market value is 
in the direct ratio of demand and 
scarcity, he annually buried the wool 
shorn from his own sheep, lest it might 
interfere with the profitable sale of his 
tenants’ fleeces. But, alas! this gene- 
rous system of self-sacrifice did not 
“ work well.” The result was—though 
Squire Henry never suspected the ex- 
istence of such turpitude in the human 
heart —the ungrateful tenantry dug up 
by night what he buried by day: wool 
never rose in price, and they never 
were able to pay up their arrears of 
rent. 


© 90 Car. Il. s. 1, c. 3. 
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From musty records, untinged by 
the faintest colour of science, I turned 
to mouldy barrows—delved into those 
dumplings of earth which lie in hun- 
dreds on the plains of England, the 
hills of Wales, and the sands of the 
Orkneys, humble imitations of the 
“ giant graves” that bespread the shore 
of the Hellespont—I poked into the 
kist-baens, or stone coffins, containing 
the scathed and crumbling fragments 
of humanity—undermined the raths 
and forts of Ireland—scattered many 
a moss-covered cairn and see-fin (Fin- 
gall’s seat)—and, finally, found proofs 
of less constructiveness than the merest 
insect displays in its sepulchral cocoon, 
or chrysalis. In the great plains of 
Wiltshire and Cornwall I found as 
much earth raised in tumuli as would 
have sufficed to fence them round. 
In Ireland, as many raths as, if thrown 
on its bogs, instead of into honorary 
heaps, would have reclaimed them. 
It was no satisfaction to a man of 
science like me, to be told that these 
unprofitable wens were the mementos 
of an epidemic frenzy of the survivors, 
who wrought day and night to swell 
“the gathered heap,” and exclaimed 
in conclusion, “ Sit tibi terra levis !” 
— Be the earth light on thee! 

In France, anno 1789, I found my 
correspondent Fourcroy and a score of 
chemical éléves up to their necks in 
the burial tanks des Innocens, braving 
with scientific ardour the piquant efflu- 
vium arising from masses of mortality 
twenty feet square by thirty feet deep, 
investigating the mellowing effects of 
time on their ancestors, and tracing the 
gradual growth of adipocire in these 
hotbeds, where it had lain ripening 
from fifteen to thirty years, according 
to circumstances. The fame of this 
French spermaceti had spread over 
Europe, and it was a topic of conver- 
sation and congratulation in every café 
in Paris, for an entire week, that 
“man’s ultimate destination” had ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a wax candle. 
But the length oftime? Savans set to 
work to cut short the process. The 
indefatigable poulletier de la Salle found 
that a body gibbeted in his boudoir 
underwent the desired change in fen 
years; Fourcroy found that people 
placed in moist soils became of the 
proper consistency, not distinguishable 
by sight from cream cheese, in three 
years; my friend Dr. Gibbs, of Ox- 
ford, found that a subject enclosed in 
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a perforated mould coffin, and dipped 
in a running stream, became fit for the 
chandler in one month ; and, finally, 
Fourcroy himself discovered, that by 
the action of nitric acid the most re- 
fractory individuals could be converted 
in three days! But, alas! this is the 
age of weight and measure. It was 
shewn by Vauquelin, that in these pro- 
cesses there is a dead loss of nine-tenths 
of the personal properties, so that no 
chandler could hope to realise a living 
profit. But to resume. 

I nearly fell a martyr to my spirit of 
chemical investigation in this fruitful 
vineyard of the science. Anxious to 
obtain some of the gas which occasion- 
ally bursts the bodies in the open 
trenches des Innocens, with an explo- 
sion rivalling musketry, I requested 
the old grave-diggers to assist me in 
procuring some. They politely refused 
me: they would do any thing to oblige 
a savant Anglais, “ mais cette odeur 
abominable?!?! C'est absolument im- 
possible, monsieur!” 

Lavoisier opened his purse in vain ; 
Vauquelin appealed to their patriotism, 
their science, their glory, in vain; the 
eloquent Fourcroy denounced them as 
mauvais sujets, worthy of the galleys, in 
vain; Berthollet offered to volunteer 
along with us—all in vain! They 
turned pale, crossed themselves, blas- 
phemed their saints, and declared, 
trembling in the horrors of memory, 
they would rather die than “ encore 
souffrir cette puanteur infernale !” So, 
our curiosity being excited to the ut- 
most, we resolved to gratify it at all 
hazards, and return en masse next day 
with pneumatic apparatus to tap and 
analyse a bellyful. This being settled, 
we were quietly pursuing our researches 
in a thirty years’ pit— Fourcroy was 
demonstrating the completeness of the 
transformation of brain, skin, muscles, 
nerves, tendons, fat, blood-vessels, &c. 
into adipocire, the class looking on 
attentively, the grave-diggers rolling 
up the bodies from head to foot—when 
on a sudden three burstions were heard 
in a recent pit beside us! The grave- 
diggers jumped out, crying “ Sauve qui 
peut!” while the lecturer and his class 
elevated their noses in the ecstasy of 
expectation, exclaiming “ Voila! tenez 
ferme!” © for the pencil of Cruik- 
shank to depict the varied traits of 
dismay and terror that frowned fright- 
fully in the features of the possessed ! 
As for me, I was seized with nausea, 
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hemi-cranium, delirium, vertigo, and 
coma, so that I must be excused from 
rendering any very distinct account of 
the gas, and, on awaking, found myself 
and a dozen amateurs undergoing coun- 
ter-revolutionary fumigations in Hétel 
Dieu. I did not revisit des Innocens. 

On my grand tour I found myself at 
Naples on the féte of St. Januarius, and 
joined a funeral procession going to 
the great cemetery. While the assist- 
ants deposited the body in the vault, I 
asked a bystander, “ Have any im- 
provements in the art of burial been 
effected in Naples lately?” “Si, Sig- 
nor! the most dignified improvement. 
This cemetery has 365 separate cells, 
and departed cavaliers are not liable 
to intrusion for atwelvemonth. Behold 
my brother yonder, as immperturbed as 
when interred a year ago! Allow me 
to introduce you. Happy are those 
buried on the 19th of September! 
Pray present a candle to the saint for 
his soul’s repose!” On attempting to 
explain my economical burial-places to 
this gentleman and others who attended 
the ceremonial, I found them so un- 
prepared to appreciate scientific appli- 
cations, and so tenacious of their own 
peculiar customs, that I thought it 
safest to leave Naples that night, and 
not to enter it again. 

I visited the famous Ursaline convent 
at Cologne, of whose virgin mummies 
Lord Byron makes a mention 
in the tenth canto of Don Juan — the 
old catacombs at Rome—the brick 
and marble tombs by the Appian way, 
bearing their ominous and brigandine 
salutation, “‘ Siste Viator” —the trenches 
(Puticuli) where the deceased Roman 
slaves were thrown promiscuously — 
the disinterred sarcophagi of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum ;—thence coasted 
Italy and Greece, to visit the cerami- 
cus of Athens — the triumphal barrow 
of Marathon — and the graves of Sala- 
mis, to which Solon’s appeal was made 
in proof of the Athenian origin of the 
colony (the substratum of Attic bodies 
all lying most religiously with their 
heads to the west, and the superstratum 
of Megarean invaders at random, heads 
and tails). But suffice it to say that I 
saw all that still remains of classic an- 
tiquity in Italy, Greece, Persia, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, India, and Egypt, with- 
out deriving therefrom a single econo- 
mical or useful burial idea. I didn’t 
burden my memory or note-book with 
other considerations; and even if 1 
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had, I would not recapitulate them 
now, to divert the confiding reader’s 
attention from the progressive steps of 
my splendid discovery. 

The first light broke upon me in 
Russia. I found that dead animals, 
frozen by the cold of winter, are brought 
to St. Petersburgh from more than a 
thousand miles distant, and exposed 
for sale on the ice of the river Neva, in 
which state fish, flesh, and fowl, will 
exist unchanged for an indefinite length 
of time —I say indefinite, for the flesh 
of the extinct species of elephant, 
discovered by myself and my fellow- 
traveller Professor Pallas, in a block of 
ice on the coast of Siberia, was in ex- 
cellent preservation; and though the 
professor only told the Empress Cathe- 
rine that our dogs had partaken of it, I 
can assure the gastronomical world that 
it was too tempting, and we were too 
hungry, to allow the dogs to eat it all! 

I reached China before I attained a 
second step in the path of improve- 
ment. I was struck with delight at 
finding the tombs were the favourite 
ornaments of the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds of this judicious people, who 
thus turn their inevitable losses to 
account, change painful into pleasing 
ideas, by the mere mode of their in- 
dulgence, and transform to a source of 
the most refined mental luxury what, 
amongst Europeans (saving the mere 
Irish), is an object of sorrowful specu- 
lation —-a weight on the spirits —an 
embargo on the sallies of wit and 
cheerfulness — and often the cause of 
superstitious fears, melancholy, and 
despair. Pére la Chaise is a humble 
imitation, in the promiscuous-public- 
boulevard style; yet even this does 
away with much of the disgustfulness 
of death, and proves the possibility of 
arranging the “ house of mourning” in 
better taste than what we are blindly 
accustomed to reverence in our dismal, 
dreary, dirty, dark, and dangerous dun- 
geons at Westminster, Windsor, and 
St. Paul’s. 

These two ideas (conservative and 
ornamental) were all that I picked up 
in my travels through Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, with the exception of a 
hint, obtained rather by study than 
travel, of an economical practice for- 
merly prevalent among some ingenious 
Arabians who produced the best soap 
in the world. They resided in the 
neighbourhood of the celebrated Mag- 
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ships that came within three days’ 
sail of it, by the iron used in their 
construction, till on their near approach 
the nails were drawn by “ natural ma- 
gic” to the embrace of the seductive 
mountain, and passengers and pilot 
were left to paddle the loosened planks 
to shore as well as they could. A path 
led from the most accessible landing- 
place of this iron-bound coast to a city 
of soap-makers, who hospitably took in 
the shipwrecked mariners ; and having 
said grace —“ Allah il Allah!” (“God 
is good! see what he has sent me!”)— 
tossed them into the soap-pans, where 
the boiling ley instantly “ killed” them, 
as the phrase goes in the trade to the 
present day; expressing ouly to the 
ignorant artisan the idea of the saponi- 
fication of the tallow by the action of 
the alkali. Beckmann ought to have 
taken notice of this in his History of 
Inventions. But to proceed. 

We arrived at Otaheite just in time 
to witness the funeral ceremonies of the 
pious chief Omaree. He was lying in 
state at his house above the harbour 
where we landed, and we were invited 
to assist at the obsequies. His viscera 
were removed, and his remains, pro- 
perly speaking, were laid on an elegant 
palanquin or hanging bier, highly per- 
fumed ; around which, and through the 
apartment, odorous oils were burning. 
Several of his old friends came to see 
him, and complimented him highly on 
the state of his looks and his good 
condition in various respects. They 
presented him with numerous and 
tasteful gifts, which they assured him 
were sincere tokens of their esteem, 
and hoped he would accept them as 
such. Omaree replied by the mouth 
of an old priest who acted as master of 
the ceremonies — assuring the good 
company, in return, that he was “as 
well as could be expected,” felt parti- 
cularly flattered by the kind attentions 
of his friends and visitors, and hoped 
they would make themselves quite at 
home. “ By the hand of my body,” 
exclaimed the captain, sitting down to 
a bowl of fresh Palmetto wine, and 
lighting a pipe at the foot-lights, “ this 
is the dacentest wake I ever came 
across out of Ireland! Noble sir, your 
good health and snug lying to you!” 

After a conversation with Omaree 
on various interesting topics, his friends 
and family proposed taking him to 
see his property in another part of the 
island: he gratefully assented to the 
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proposition, and requested the good 
company to avoid fatiguing themselves 
by travelling too rapidly, as he was in 
no hurry to ‘leave them. He was then 
borne in state for some miles, preceded 
by dancers, singers, knuckle-drummers, 
strewers of flowers and leaves, &c., to 
a pretty spot by the sea-side, where he 
had lately made a tobacco-plantation, 
and which, he remarked, ‘* would be 
scarce worth the plucking, as he had 
not been able to attend to it of late ;— 
however, he hoped his venerable and 
disinterested friend and spiritual com- 
forter, the priest, would accept the 
crop, such as it was, as a slight testi- 
mony of his eternal gratitude.” Here- 
upon the crowd clapped their hands 
with delight, the singers shouted, the 
drummers thumped, and the dancers 
vaulted their admiration of the piety 
and generosity of Omaree. 

Here he was placed in an easy sitting 
posture, in a commodious arm-chair 
that commanded a view of the planta- 
tion and the Pacific; where, sheltered 
from the meridian sun by a lofty arbour 
of the climbing cobea and wild vine 
tastefully trained through a cluster of 
cocoa-palms, he was invited to witness 
a dramatic representation containing 
incidents which they knew his memory 
reverted to with pride and pleasure. 
This drama, in which a great company 
of performers took part, was carried on 
with much taste and spirit. The old 
priest undertook to translate the most 
interesting passages for my edification 
(still acting as the mouthpiece of his 
deceased friend), with the exception of 
a few “ love-passages,” as Queen Eliza- 
beth would have called them, the im- 
port of which was sufficiently perspi- 
cuous without verbal comment. 

Whilst remaining at Hayti, I took 
an excursion, on foot and alone, through 
the mountains one day, to visit this in- 
teresting spot. The ascent to the cavern 
was steep and toilsome. I was obliged 
frequently to change my course, and 
pursue a more lengthened route than 
what my eye had anticipated ; but at 
length I reached the place, and, paus- 
ing a few minutes to rest after my 
weary journey, struck a light, and, 
with lantern in hand, entered the awful 
cave. A large stone had been so placed 
within the entrance that it might have 
served for a stopper occasionally. Even 
in its withdrawn position 1 passed it 
with difficulty. ‘ Now,” I exclaimed, 
“T shall behold with my own eyes the 
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aboriginal style of burial in these sacred 
and almost inaccessible recesses, which 
that unsatisfactory historian, Ferdinand 
Colon, was too lazy to inspect with his 
own eyes, and which his father had 
never seen in all his hunting-matches. 
Indeed, I don’t think his blood-hounds 
could climb the ascent to this cave.” 
As I entered, I felt myself treading on 
bones! I looked around the narrow 
chamber of death, and every where 
bones — human bones covered the 
rocky floor; but no sign of art or trace 
of religious obsequies rewarded my 
scrutiny. ‘“ Bless me!” said I, “what 
a journey I have had for nothing! This 
is merely the ordinary HoTTENTOT-HOLE 
style, with a stone instead of a thorn- 
bush to exclude wild beasts!” So I 
hastened forth, blaming the easy credu- 
lity that drank in traditionary tales of 
aboriginal tombs. At the entrance I 
found a negro standing, leaning on his 
musket; a brace of pistols were stuck 
in his girdle, and a sword hung by his 
side. I was rather startled, for the 
man possessed a fierce and threatening 
aspect, and I was perfectly defenceless. 
Nevertheless there was an air of manly 
dignity about him which assured me 
that he was not likely to be unneces- 
sarily savage. “ Qui vive?” demanded 
he, sternly. I explained my views in 
coming to this secluded spot, and in a 
few words gave him a general outline 
of the nature of my researches and my 
unbounded philanthropy. He unbent 
his dark brow on hearing that I was an 
Englishman. 

“ Behold that noble expanse!” said 
he, changing his tone and language 
together. ‘The guileless race whose 
bones whiten this rocky den once 
ranged o’er that lovely landscape in 
peace and freedom. The white savages 
came, and were received as brethren. 
They threw off the mask, and repaid 
friendship and love with bonds and 
tortures. The red man was too inno- 
cent, and too ignorant, and too feeble, 
to co-exist under the same sky with the 
cunning and ferocious white demon — 
and he retired to his caves to die! His 
race is extinct, for he knew not the use 
of arms!” He clasped his musket to 
his breast with emotion, and remained 
silent. “Who are you that feel so 
much for the exterminated Haytians?” 
[ inquired. ‘Their avenger!” he re- 
plied, “and the champion of a darker 
race whose wrongs can never have ven- 
geance enough. Christophe !” 
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* * * * * 


“You shall see the ‘ Dead men’s 
Jfeast,’” said Logan. I followed him in 
silence, till we reached the southern 
bank of the Ohio, not far from his own 
residence. The tribe was seated *in ‘a 
beautiful and secluded prairie, that just 
afforded a vista of the river through the 
cypress swamp between. A number of 
men and women seemed busily engaged 
in the decoration of others with belts, 
beads, and brilliant-coloured garments ; 
and these latter seemed passive or 
asleep. Logan laid down the load he 
carried in his blanket, and unwrapped 
the burden that had so long attracted 
my attention. “’Tis my grandsire !” 
said he: “he has only been two years 
buried ;—I have brought him far. 
Aid me to cleanse the brave old limbs 
and skull from these worms, that his 
spirit may rejoice o’er the feast with his 
red children. Haste! my father yon- 
der is painted and dressed already.” 

* * * * * 

Before I quitted Kentucky, I made 
a point of visiting the celebrated and 
immense nitre caverns or catacombs of 
the limestone region. Here I found 
the mummies of the pigmy race that 
once inhabited the gigantic valley of 
the Mississippi, adorned with strings of 
shell-wampum and turkeys’ feathers — 
seated in death like the ancient Naso- 
menes, grinning at me with their long 
inhuman fore-teeth —and came out as 
wise as I went in. . ® 

* * * * # 

“ QO,” said the captain, “a burial in 
Canada is no trifle in winter. Just 
before you arrived, our drummer died, 
and we mustered spades, picks, and 
shovels, to dig a grave for him; but 
the ground was one rock every where, 
and after trying twenty places we 
found —that we had spoiled our tools. 
It took the armourer next day to steel 
them all. The third day we got down 
four inches and a half, in the softest 
soil we could find; but it would only 
grind up pinch by pinch. The fourth 
day the armourer was at work again. 
The fifth day the whole company 
turned out in a rage with the ground, 
and having got under the frost in some 
degree, sunk the grave full nine inches 
more. This night another soldier, a 
corporal, died ; and his comrades were 
almost dead with disappointment and 
vexation. The bodies would keep in 
the frost very well; but we had not a 
spare room in the barrack, and their 
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comrades wanted to get them out of 
the way of a wedding. Well, sir, the 
sixth day I divided the garrison in 
two, and set them at separate graves ; 
but, unluckily, they drank to keep up 
their spirits in the battle with the frost, 
and fought about the corporal’s right 
of priority, and the freezing point of 
brandy. Worst of all, they forgot to 
cover the new picked surfaces with 
straw and blankets, so that when they 
came in the morning the points of 
attack were as invulnerable as ever. 
In despair they buried both in one 
grave—the corporal undermost—with- 
out further efforts to attain a decent 
depth. As to six feet, it was quite 
unfathomable. They heaped all the 
stones they could loosen over the bo- 
dies, and the chaplain read prayers at 
last, after a ‘ week’s preparation’ and 
suspense, ‘snow to snow, and ice to 
ice.” That night a herd of wolves 
came prowling by, and carried the 
corporal and drummer along with 
them. The fifer—an Irish rascal — 
was laughing heartily the whole week ; 
and it was he set up the corporal’s 
claim to the deep grave, to have his 
joke out. When all was over, the 
sergeant reported him to me, for brag- 
ging ‘ that he could have buried them 
six feet deep himself in two hours, and 
have covered them up so nately after, 
that the devil couldn’t stick a tooth in 
them; but he had kept the secret to 
be revenged of the corporal, who had 
‘listed him one day,’ and of the drum- 
mer who had ‘ flogged him.’ ‘ Please 
your honour,’ said he, when called 
before me, ‘I was sartuin you wished 
to find work for us this cow/d weather, 
and it wouldn’t become me to say what 
your honour knew as well as myself— 
that a rousing fire would soften any 
frost ; and sure, only I know you com- 
passionated the poor starving wolves, 
i’d have thrown a few buckets of 
water through the grave-stones, and 
clinched ’em as tight as the bars of 
Newgate.’ ” 
* * * * 

But now to enrich the world with 
my plan, which combines all the glo- 
rious associations of the HEROIc method 
with the scientific, mercantile, and 
pious desiderata of the march of intel- 
lect in the present day. Let us sup- 
pose a company, formed on the plan 
of the Narionat Cemetery Asso- 
CIATION, funds invested, and a conve- 
nient site chosen, as near to London 
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as can be obtained. The proceedings 
of this company should be — 

1. To erect a magnificent rotunda, 
with chapelries around, for the use of 
the various sects and parties who might 
wish to perform their own funeral rites 
separately over the several deceased 
‘¢ persons of quality” that would in the 
Christmas fogs, perhaps, arrive on the 
same day to honour the cemetery with 
their custom. 

2. To erect a number of gas retorts, 
with suitable receivers of the various 
products arising from “ the destructive 
distillation’”’ of the human body, in 
connexion with the rotunda. 

3. To erect machinery for the com- 
pression of the gas, and provide ele- 
gant, portable, un-shaped gas lamps, 
on which inscriptions might be en- 
graved, and votive wreaths and tablets 
hung in the most classical style. 

Now suppose the whole apparatus 
ready to set to work. A noble lord 
arrives with a splendid train of mourn- 
ing coaches; they are driven into the 
rotunda, and the emblazoned coffin is 
transferred from the hearse to the bier, 
in one of the magnificent chapels ad- 
joining, where the noble body may 
lie in state as long as it pleases, ac- 
cording to its last will and testament, 
and all the imposing ceremonial be 
witnessed by the crowd in the rotunda 
without intrusion. From thence it is 
borne to the retort (which, to accord 
with the most classical association of 
ideas, is cast in the form ofa sarco- 
phagus), and literally Buriep there, 
with any further rites the friends of the 
departed may deem fit and needful. 
The lid is then screwed down, and the 
retort is at once lowered into the oven, 
where, by a very ingenious, though 
simple mechanical contrivance of my 
own, it slides at once into connexion 
with the proper gas-fittings, and the 
distillation commences without a mo- 
ment’s delay. His lordship’s gas (in 
the German, “ ghost’) finds its way to 
a receiver, from whence it is pumped 
and condensed into the portable urns, 
surmounted by lamps; and thus his 
lordship’s most sublimed ethereal es- 
sence may be preserved to his latest 
posterity. At the moment of his trans- 
formation he may (if it so pleased him 
to ordain) lie in state, lit by himself’; 
or be preserved inurned, “ in strict en- 
tail”’ for the enlightenment of his heirs, 
to shine forth on birth-days, &c., in 
illustration of the moral splendour 
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which he diffused whilst living. In- 
deed, it will be only necessary to turn 
the cock at any time, for half a second, 
without lighting the lamp, to enable 
his descendants to refresh their memo- 
ries, through their senses, with the 
peculiar properties and remarkable 
qualities of their ancestor. 

The other volatile products of his 
lordship are all carefully received and 
separated. The sal volatile will no 
doubt be highly prized. The pungent 
association of ideas and sensations it 
will present to the survivors, must 
afford certain relief to the most adust 
eye. Each smelling-bottle will be- 
come eventually a lachrymatory ; and 
even the bitterest foes of the deceased 
must drop a tear, and “ wonder why 
they weep,” as, touched by its over- 
powering sensations, their unwonted 
emotions evince their deep sense of 
his virtues, and the penetrating power 
of his relics. The acetate of ammonia 
(or spiritus mindereri) is of remarkable 
efficacy in modifications of the cholera ; 
and the oil of dippel is a remedy of 
great power in nervous affections. 
There is also that peculiar species of 
naphtha resulting from this process, 
on which Mr. Faraday has made such 
interesting experiments. It is fluid 
only at the freezing point of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, and springs into 
vapour at the ordinary temperature of 
our atmosphere. It forms a material 
for the supply- of lamps, far superior 
to alcohol, oil, naphtha, or any other 
fluid we possess, as it burns without a 
wick, in consequence of its volatility. 

The solid proceeds of his lordship 
may be withdrawn from the sarcopha- 
gus, as soon as it has been removed 
from the oven and cooled to a touch- 
able temperature. Here will be found 
the bones in the state of animal char- 
coal, fit for the nicest purposes, the cla- 
rification of wines and vinegar, the pu- 
rification of sugar, sea-water, &c., and 
capable of imparting, by the splendid 
manipulation of Professors Day and 
Martin, a polish to the boots of his 
descendants that will daily revive their 
filial gratitude, and preserve the lustre 
of his house unsullied. Happy, hence- 
forth, are the heirs that will possess 
such bright mementos of their fathers, 
by which, as Shakespeare says, “ they 
may dress themselves, as in a mirror!” 
Happy are those who shall die hence- 
forth in the consciousness that, though 
whilst alive they were as dull as other 
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mortals, yet, after death, and through 
long ages (if some mischievous boy 
doesn’t turn the cock and leave it 
open), they may from time to time 
illuminate the world, and shed bright- 
ness through the festive hall and on the 
joyous board, while their great grand- 
children dance round and fall under it! 

Numerous modifications must of 
course take place in the arrangements, 
according to the circumstances of the 
deceased. The Irish customers will 
very naturally wish to have friends and 
survivors dancing at their wakes. Pau- 
pers, who must have gratuitous burial, 
may be distilled in a caravan-sarcopha- 
gus, and the olifiant gas produced “ en 
millefleurs” may go into a large tank- 
reservoir, on the usual plan, for the 
supply of the public. As winter is 
setting in, it may be advisable to form 
an ice-house, for the safe keeping of 
the superabundant population, till they 
can be conveniently spiritualised. I 
would never wish to shock the feelings 
of any one, however poor, and propose 
to employ asbestos shrouds to wra 
the bodies of those who shall be packed 
in the common retort, that they may be 
recognised after the process by those 
who may wish to preserve their remains 
in urns, or, as before said, turn them 
to useful and ornamental purposes. 
The shrouds shall be numbered with 
indelible ink, and a duplicate given to 
the undertaker, so that no mistake can 
arise. 

I have calculated with the greatest 
care the mercantile results of this novel 
style of Burial, and find that, even if 
my Cemetery Association charged no- 
thing for accommodation to Irish vi- 
sitors and those who wish to lie in state 
for a while, it would realise a profit, 
by the sale of the various products, of 
from 20 to 30 per cent on the needful 
outlay, including handsome gratuities 
to “ bringers in” (though this would 
soon be unnecessary), advertisements, 
defensive paragraphs and sermons, de- 
fensive suits to indictments under the 
Nuisance Act, and litigation with exist- 
ing gas companies, &c. 

1 expect, in a few years, that a mer- 
cantile reaction will take place, and 
that customers will demand a regular 
price for their remains, to be handed 
over to their heirs as a part of their 
personal property ; but by the time 
that the public mind has made this 
step in “ the economy of human life,” 
the association may avail itself of the 
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growing spirit of toleration, trade, and 
science, to set up a school of anatomy 
in the gas-work, and furnish pupils 
with an unrivalled supply of subjects 
“ @ discrétion,” by which arrangement 
it may be able to afford a price ap- 
proaching to the real value of the arti- 
cle, and still realise a safe profit; for 
all that the surgeons can do with any 
body will not deteriorate him as a raw 


London.—A National Song. 
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material in the manufacture of gas and 
ivory-black. 

But I could expatiate for ever on 
the merits of my system; suffice it 
to say, that if the statesmen of the 
next generation possess any talent for 
finance, it will furnish them with a 
hint for paying off the national debt 
by the debt of nature. 


LONDON. 


A NATIONAL SONG. 


BY MRS. MOODIE, LATE SUSANNA STRICKLAND, 


For London, for London ! how oft has that cry 

From the blue waves of ocean been wafted on high, 
When the tar through the grey mist that hung on the tide 
The white cliffs of England with rapture descried, 

And the sight of his country awoke in his heart 
Emotions no object but home can impart. 

For London, for London! the home of the free — 
There’s no port in the world, royal London, like thee! 


Old London, what ages have glided away 

Since cradled in rushes thy infancy lay ! 

In thy rude huts of timber the proud wings were furl’d 
Of that spirit whose power now o’ershadows the world ; 
And the grey chiefs who raised and defended those towers 
Were the sires of this glorious old city of ours. 

For London, for London! the home of the free — 

There’s no city on earth, royal London, like thee ! 


The Roman, the Tudor, the Norman, and Dane, 

Have in turn swayed thy sceptre, thou Queen of the main ; 
Their spirits, though diverse, uniting, made one 

Of nations the noblest beneath yon bright sun. 

With the genius of each, and the courage of all, 

No foeman dare plant hostile flag on thy wall. 

For London, for London! the home of the free — 

There’s no city on earth, royal London, like thee ! 


Old Thames rolls his waters in pride at thy feet, 

And wafts to earth’s confines thy treasures and fleet ; 
Thy temples and towers, like a crown on the wave, 
Are hailed with a thrill of delight by the brave, 
When, returning triumphant from conquests afar, 
They weave round thy altars the trophies of war. 

For London, for London! the home of the free — 
There’s no port in the world, royal London, like thee! 


Oh, London! when we, who exulting behold 

Thy splendour and wealth, in the dust shall be cold, 
May sages, and heroes, and patriots, unborn, 

Thy altars defend, and thy annals adorn ! 

May thy power be supreme on the land and the wave, 
The fallen to succour, the feeble to save ; 

And the sons and the daughters now cradled in thee 
Find no city on earth like the home of the free ! 
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“O Lierry!” said one of the victims 
of the French revolution, “ what crimes 
are committed under thy name!” O 
Liberty! say we, what bubbles have 
been put forth under thy shadow! 
When the Emperor Napoleon, in the 
plenitude of his wrath, termed us a 
nation of shopkeepers, he paid the 
highest compliment he could to that 
industry, by the fruits of which his 
hosts had been scattered, his mighty 
men discomfited, his power broken, 
and by which, subsequently, his do- 
minion was prostrated. Had he sur- 
vived and ruled some ten years longer, 
he might with real contempt and jus- 
tified indignation have termed us a 
nation of fools and gamblers. Be- 
neath the specious cry of Freedom 
have the locusts of the Stock Exchange 
advanced against the capital of Eng- 
land, carrying by assault the pounds, 
shillings, and pence; and then, by 
sapping and mining, obtaining posses- 
sion of John Bull, until he has sunk 
beneath the weight of their bonds. 
Like the pilgrims of old have the de- 
luded dupes resigned their worldly 
wealth, taken the “scrip,” and turned 
their thoughts only to the other world, 
With the shopkeeping habits of our 
forefathers —alas! their honesty and 
indefatigability have disappeared —it 
became, through the temptations and 
promises of “a hell,” noteven paved with 
good intentions, the fashion to ape a sta- 
tion which anticipated success in Uto- 
pian scheming already seemed to have 
placed in the grasp ofthe dupe. The 
humble court, so long the scene of plod- 
ding gain and deserved success, was 
abandoned for the court-end of the 
town; the lane, up which the creaking 
waggon bore its profitable burden, was 
left to its solitude for the bleak and 
stately square. Nor did the mode of 
living alter less. The homely pipe of 
tobacco gave place to the nose-singeing 
cigar ; the social bowl was banished to 
make room for the evaporating cham- 
pagne; and every honest citizen seemed, 
on the strength of Stock Exchange 
prognostics, determined to “* Wricut 
him down an ass.” 

Of the fifty-four millions lent direct 
by the English people, through the 
agency of the Stock Exchange, about 


thirty millions have been loaned to 
states since insolvent, and paying, up 
to this moment, no interest whatever. 
Had the rate of usance agreed upon 
been duly paid, sixteen hundred and 
ninety thousand pounds more per 
annum would have been in circulation 
—not to mention compound interest 
upon the arrears, or even about nine 
millions, which are somewhere near 
the total of the accumulation of divi- 
dends. The absence of these sixteen 
hundred and ninety thousands per 
annum cannot but be severely felt by 
trade; and when we consider the 
numberless channels into which wealth 
works its way, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the good such a sum would do 
society at large. It therefore behoves, 
not only the unfortunate creditor of 
the bankrupt governments, but every 
native of our country, to suggest and 
aid any plan by which the loss now 
sustained may be alleviated, since all 
are evidently interested in the in- 
pouring of money, deriving, as we all 
must, directly or indirectly, advantage 
from such receipts. It may be as 
well, before we proceed further, to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the time the 
different states suspended payment, 
the reasons why they did so, and the 
amount for which they stand indebted : 


The republic of Columbia “ stopped” 
in January 1826, owing at the time 
6,750,0001., or a yearly interest of 
405,0001. ; the arrears of which amount 
to about 2,170,000/. 

The republic of Chili ‘ stopped” on 
the 31st of March, 1827, owing at the 
time 1,000,000/., or a yearly interest of 
60,000/.; the arrears of which amount 
to about 285,000/. 

The republic of Mexico “ stopped” 
on the 4th of July, 1827, owing at the 
time 6,400,0001., or a yearly interest of 
352,000/. ; the arrears of which amount 
to about 1,580,000/. 

The republic of Peru “stopped” on 
the Ist of October, 1825, owing at the 
time 1,800,000/., or a yearly interest of 
108,000. ; the arrears of which amount 
to about 648,000/. 

The republic of Buenos Ayres “ stop- 
ped” on the 12th of July, 1827, owing 
at the time 1,000,000, or a yearly inte- 
rest of 60,000/.; the arrears of which 
amount to about 270,000/. 
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The republic of Guatemala “ stopped” 
on the 4th of July, 1827, owing at the 
time 1,400,000/., or a yearly interest of 
about 90,000/.; the arrears of which 
amount to about 405,000/. 

The republic of Greece “‘ stopped” on 
the Ist of July, 1826, owing at the time 
2,800,0001., or a yearly interest of 
140,000/. ; the arrears of which amount 
to about 580,000/. 

The kingdom of Spain “ stopped” on 
the Ist of November, 1823, owing at 
the time 8,000,000/., or a yearly inte- 
rest of 400,000l.; the arrears of which 
amount to about 3,200,0001. 

The kingdom of Portugal “ stopped” 
on the Ist of December, 1827, owing at 
the time 1,500,0001., or a yearly inte- 
rest of 75,0001. ; the arrears of which 
amount to about 300,000. 


Now let us recapitulate :—First, 


Amount of Arrears of Dividends to the 
credit of the Bondholders, and to the 
discredit of the enfranchised bound. 


Due by Columbia............ £ 2,170,000 
4) EL cneesanhaooners 285,000 
pp EBEBDO  cnnseceseses 1,580,000 
EEE 648,000 
»» Buenos Ayres...... 270,000 
» Guatemala ......... 405,000 
a oss cece 580,000 
S| yeeros 3,200,000 
Te Eeeeeoen 300,000 


Total amount of arrears... £ 9,438,000 





Secondly, 
Amount of yearly Interest which ought to 
be in circulation. 


Interest yearly on the Co- 2 = 
lumbian debt .... ..... .... 4 £405,000 


ae 60,000 
»» Mexican debt ......... 352,000 
» Peruvian debt ......... 108,000 
», Buenos Ayrean debt 60,000 
», Guatemalan debt...... 90,000 
| Ee 140,000 
»» Spanish debt ......... 400,000 


» Portuguese debt...... 75,000 


Total amount of interest 
due yearly by the in- > £1,690,000 


solvent states ............ 


Thus, it will be seen by the above 
statement, that we have not only been 
deprived of the presence and use of 
fifty-four millions of capital, advanced 
to governments abroad, and of nine 
and a half millions of arrears, but 
likewise of sixteen hundred and ninety 
thousands per annum—a sum which 
the presence of the fifty millions would 
soon have engendered, in whatever 
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manner this amount might have been 
employed, had it never left the king- 
dom. 

We have before stated the great aid 
derived by the schemers of Capel 
Court from the popularity Liberty 
and Co. enjoyed when this loaning 
was first set on foot. The unfortunate 
subscribers to the different advances 
must indeed have been most com- 
pletely hoodwinked, or utterly dazzled 
by the delusions of Mammon, when 
they furnished, with an expectation of 
profit, six millions seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds to the republic 
of Columbia. From what source could 
it possibly be expected that such a 
country could pay a yearly sum of 
four hundred and five thousand 
ounds? Whence could this state 
ave suddenly derived the power 
of meeting such a claim? This, of 
course, was a matter of no moment 
to the “gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change ;” but it ought to have been 
of some importance to the investor. 
Had the latter, instead of associating 
with the harpies of Bartholomew Lane, 
and lending a ready ear to the fables 
they invented, and which, alas! pos- 
sessed no moral, but used his own 
discretion, he would have found, that 
he had lent his money to some two or 
three hundred military adventurers, 
who, with a view of bettering their 
condition—which could scarcely be 
worse — had persuaded certain other 
subordinate desperadoes to attack a 
decaying government, and what they 
called “emancipate” themselves. He 
would have learned, that so far from 
possessing the power of paying four 
hundred and five thousands per annum, 
that breeches were nearly as rare among 
them as unicorns; and that a clean 
shirt, or indeed a shirt at all, was 
among the most desired of their luxu- 
ries. He would have heard also, that 
when so far successful as to drive out 
their sovereign’s forces, and pillage 
and possess his then flourishing and 
happy towns, instead of forming a 
code of laws and a system of govern- 
ment, so that peace might resume its 
labours, and commerce rise again, 
pheenix-like, from the ashes of war, 
that they otherwise employed them- 
selves in cutting each others’ throats, 
denouncing each others’ authority, es- 
tablishing each on his own account a 
Lilliput state; and that, though all 
were willing to receive the money 
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sent, none took the liberty of acknow- 
ledging himself the debtor for the sup- 
ply. He would have found all this, 
and more; and if be had paid his 
share of 2,000,000/., which was the 
amount of the first loan, for his expe- 
rience, he would have saved himself 
from being duped into the second, 
which was to the tune of 4,750,000/. 
But no; he trusted to the statements 
of the “ gentlemen of the house,” with 
whom Columbia was a very pet re- 
public. Not that, in truth, partiality 
is ever suffered by these worthies to 
stand in the way of gain; but still, 
where profit and partiality go together 
without jostling, a little additional in- 
vention is brought to bear: and Co- 
lumbia, we repeat, was a very pet 
republic. This arose, in all proba- 
bility, from its being the first on the 
revolutionary list; and, consequently, 
having the honour of being the Adam 
of South American loanees. Grateful, 
indeed, ought they of the House to be 
to that state by which an example was 
set, enabling the “ House” to turn into 
its coffers the money of the nation, by 
which the Stock Exchange was made 
a sort of filtering-stone for fifty-four 
millions of money ; to which machine, 
no doubt, a considerable portion of 
“the dust” adhered. By the loan- 
planners of Capel Court, Bolivar, the 
first insurgent commander, was pro- 
nounced a far superior warrior to Alex- 
ander the Great; while, in point of 
disinterestedness, Cincinnatus was a 
complete grasper to him. The valuable 
estates he had abandoned to act the 
patriot, it would have puzzled George 
Robins himself to have adequately 
described; and the list of slaves he 
had unshackled, to aid him in his 
laudable efforts to overthrow his mas- 
ter, was sufficient to have made him 
an honorary member of the Anti-Sla- 
very Association for ever and ever. 
The enfranchised state itself was de- 
scribed as a perfect Paradise; corn, 
wine, and oil, teemed in every direc- 
tion ; and if it was not indeed the ori- 
ginal Eden, no one could entertain a 
doubt but that it ought to have been. 
Nor did the terms held out to those 
disposed to be the creditors of this 
new nation fall off in eloquent pro- 
mise from the other statements. From 
seven to eight per cent was the 
usance proffered, payment to be 
punctually made half-yearly, and the 
principal to be as safe as though it 
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were deposited in the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

With so virtuous a hero as Bolivar, 
so heavenly a country as Columbia, 
and such protestations of faith as were 
in the contract, what could be desired 
more? The money was lent, the mo- 
ney was spent, and presto the scene 
changes. No dividends are forth- 
coming — the pacificators of Columbia, 
like famished wolves, turn upon each 
other—the remonstrance of the credi- 
tor is treated with contempt—even 
the great Bolivar himself is deposed, 
and his life in danger; which, as some 
of the O’Learys, O’Flanaghans, and 
other O's (all officers in the Columbian 
service) would say, he only preserved 
by dying of a fever. The country, in 
truth, has been, ever since its separation 
from Spain, rent with intestine divi- 
sions, and a prey by turns to every 
desperate soldier who can collect some 
fifty ragged vagabonds together, by the 
promise of plunder. General Paez 
one day, General Urdaneta another, 
General Salvador a third, rules the roast; 
General Sucre gets his brains knocked 
out one morning, and General Some- 
thingelse his, the next: and it is to a 
country thus governed, the holders of 
Columbian bonds have to look for the 
present payment of their interest, and 
the future liquidation of their prin- 
cipal. 

Let us reflect upon the situation of 
South America now, and what this 
beautiful portion of the earth presented 
when under the dominion of the Spa- 
nish crown. It does not imperatively 
follow, because we deprecate anarchy, 
that we are therefore the supporters 
of despotism. But there are certain 
modes of government, such as that of 
our slaves in the colonies, which, 
though averse to the general principles 
of our nature, we ought to be cautious 
of interfering with ;—modes of govern- 
ment adapted to the character and 
views of the governed, and which, 
however revolting to the eye, will be 
found upon close inspection to be not 
only necessary, but in reality less ob- 
jects of abhorrence, than the distant or 
casual view inferred. Such we con- 
sider to have been the sway exercised 
by Spain over her Transatlantic pos- 
sessions. That it was harsh, we believe 
to be a fact; but that the harshness 
and jealousy displayed were uncalled 
for, we are by no means prepared to 
admit. The immense extent of terri- 
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tory the new world offered to ambition 
—the fertility of her soil—the distance 
from the mother country—the envy 
with which the possession was viewed 
by other nations—the great power in- 
trusted to individuals representing the 
sovereign—all conspired to introduce 
a system of exclusion, which kept to 
the peninsula the wealth of her colo- 
nial dominions, and preserved for cen- 
turies, with a few partial interruptions, 
the immense and invaluable vice-royal- 
ties of that distant hemisphere. And 
during this period cities sprung up and 
flourished ; and marble palaces, superb 
squares, magnificent churches, and all 
the usual results of wealth, prosperity, 
and peace, displayed themselves. The 
treasures poured by the new world 
into the parent nation, seemed not in 
any shape to impoverish the donor; 
and if the strong hand of power was 
kept over the restless, the designing, 
and the reckless, it is evident, by what 
has since occurred, that the preserva- 
tion of order depended upon it, and 
that this, and this alone, prevented 
riot, pillage, and destruction. 

But at length the “ march of intel- 
lect,” as the existing disposition for 
change is called, inspired some “ pa- 
triots” of the vice-royalty of Granada 
to unfurl the banner of revolt, and, 
with little to complain of, bring over 
one of the richest regions of the earth 
the tide of that most fatal of dissen- 
sions, civil war —arm brother against 
brother — and _ prostrate for years that 
commerce which had told its success 
in the lofty buildings of her towns, in 
the activity of her ports, and in the 
wealth abounding on all sides. But 
these adventurers, who thus strove to 
rend asunder the tie by which South 
America was united to Spain, would 
have met with partial triumph but 
for the “‘gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change.” Spain had been struggling 
against that giant power, which, in the 
storm of its ambition, sweeping from 
east to west, from north to scuth, 
seemed gifted with an appetite for 
dominion the government of the world 
would scarcely satiate: her coffers 
were impoverished, her armies nearly 
annihilated, her navy utterly so, and, 
like an aged parent in distress, she 
was at this hour of need less a pro- 
tector than a suppliant to her colo- 
nies. This was the time chosen by 
the “‘ patriots” to throw off what they 
termed the yoke of the mother country, 
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and in this laudable effort they were 
assisted by “the House.” As we have 
before said, the exploits of the military 
adventurers by whom the insurrection 
was executed were trumpeted forth by 
the Stock Exchange speculators and 
their minions ; glorious victories were 
gained at certain unpronounceable 
places; and impregnable castles, with 
names long as their carronades, fell 
one after the other into the power of 
“the liberators.”” Yet even in her dis- 
tress there can be little doubt but that 
the Spanish government would ulti- 
mately have quelled the rebellion, as 
the insurgents had nothing to promise 
other than the pillage of the places 
they pretended to liberate — a practice 
which, if carried to any extent, might 
make the country rather too hot to 
hold them. At this juncture the Capel 
Courtiers, who saw the tempting har- 
vest, came forward with their project 
of “a loan.” John Bull was already 
dazzled by the victories gained, the 
forts taken, the territory “ emanci- 
pated,” and the luring prospect of not 
only getting an enormous per centage 
for his money, but also of obtaining a 
market, hitherto utterly closed, for his 
merchandise. Two millions of money 
were taken from his till, and sent out 
to the “ liberating” government, toge- 

ther with a respectable cargo of Irish 
colonels and captains (in the Colum- 
bian service), who, when they heard of 
the transmission of the money, were 
suddenly seized with a desperate love 
of liberty and patriotism. This sum 
of money turned the scale against the 
lawful sovereign, and followed, as it 
was, by nearly five millions more, ren- 
dered the game desperate. Aided by 
the hundreds of adventurers who, led 
by the hope of gain, daily joined him 
from all parts of the world, and who, 
possessing no stake in the country, 
trusted only to the fortune of the die, 
and cared nought for what might be 
the ultimate fate of the emancipated 
territory, Bolivar succeeded in driving 
from the vice-royalty, in which he first 
planted his standard, the scattered and 
insufficient force of his sovereign. We 
repeat, that by foreign adventurers was 
the sway of Spain overthrown — a 
sufficient proof that the natives them- 
selves were not so dissatisfied as the 
diurnal records of “ the House,” iu 
their bulletins, thought fit to aver; and 
the gratitude shewn by the emanci- 
pated states of Columbia is upon a 
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ar with the service really rendered. 

he debt was early disputed, and the 
sum of money first raised was only 
fully acknowledged when the Stock 
Exchange “gentlemen” were able to 
effect the advance of a second loan, of 
more than double its amount. The 
acknowledgment was worse than no 
profit to the English nation; for they 
lost by it the amount of the second 
loan, which was raised in 1824, and 
on which no interest has been paid 
since January 1826. The yearly di- 
vidends on the two loans to Columbia 
amount to 405,000/., a sum so totally 
out of the power of the quarterly go- 
vernments (for they seldom last longer) 
to meet, that the chance the unfortu- 
nate creditor stands at present, of 
liquidation in any way, is faint. The 
arrears of dividends on the two loans, 
since the suspension of payment of the 
first, in May 1826, and of the second, 
in January 1826, amount to two mil- 
lions one hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds ; so that the Columbian govern- 
ment really stands indebted to the 
English people eight millions six hun- 
dred and seventy thousand pounds. In 
the present desperate situation of the 
insolvent republic, there is but one 
course to adopt. All hope of payment 
of the arrears of dividend, as stated 
above, must be evidently useless, and 
it therefore behoves us to think what 
can be done with them. We should 
advise the public holding the bonds to 
select from among themselves a depu- 
tation of some two or three to remon- 
strate, in the first instance, with our 
government, and use every effort to 
obtain their countenance, and then 
that the deputation do proceed to 
Bogota, to confer with the existing 
government there. As the interest 
now due amounts to so large a sum as 
to render its payment impossible, the 
only feasible scheme is, to fund this 
two millions one hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds with the original 
debt, this additional sum to bear inte- 
rest at 6 per cent from the date of such 
funding. The eight millions six hun- 
dred and seventy thousand pounds, 
thus forming the Columbian debt, 
would then entail a yearly charge upon 
the republic of about five hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds. Evidently 
impossible as it is for Columbia to 
furnish any such yearly disbursement, 
it becomes necessary to find an equiva- 
lent; and this can only present itself 
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in one shape. As the above amount 
of interest becomes due, the Columbian 
government must be induced to issue 
vouchers to the extent of the claim for 
such interest; and these vouchers must 
be allowed as good and lawful pay- 
ment for duties and other charges 
levied by the Columbian government 
upon merchandise and produce ex- 
ported from or imported into that 
state. We do not mean to say that 
even this would be any thing like an 
equitable adjustment for the creditor, 
or be by any means a realisation of the 
advantages held out by the borrower 
to the lender when the loan was first 
contracted for ; but, the case considered, 
it would be as much as could be ex- 
pected under existing circumstances, 
and the mode of payment of the usance 
fully as strict as the impoverished 
means of the republic would be able 
to meet. In transactions of this de- 
scription, we are not only to consider 
the just demands of the creditor, but 
also the available assets of the debtor, 
and the possibility existing of the latter 
meeting his engagements without en- 
tailing upon himself utter ruin by their 
fulfilment. We consider the issue of 
these vouchers would be as much as 
the bondholders of Columbian stock 
could expect in the present order of 
things, and that a compliance with 
such a demand on the part of the in- 
debted would rescue him from the 
stigma under which he now labours. 
Two other advantages would result 
from the adoption of this plan, both of 
which would tend to the immediate 
and future benefit ofthe republic. The 
existence of vouchers of the description 
we have stated would be an incentive 
to shipment of merchandise, &c. to the 
Columbian market, and be the means 
of infusing animation into a commerce 
now languishing almost to dissolution ; 
while, in the second place, the with- 
holding, by the payment of such duties, 
thus, of so much bond fide money from 
the revenue of the republic, would in- 
culcate a system of economy in its 
government most necessary in a young 
state, and not to be deprecated in an 
old one. We hope, for the sake of 
that credit which ought to be as dear 
to a nation as to an individual, and 
without which neither the one nor the 
other can prosper, that something of 
the kind will be adopted. At all 
events, it behoves the bondholders to 
throw off that extraordinary indolence 
M 
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by which they are at present governed 
—an indolence so marked and so sus- 
picious, as almost to justify the Colum- 
bian government in the position it 
occupies. We have stated that a de- 
putation on the part of the bondholders 
ought to be appointed, to bring the 
measure we have projected to maturity ; : 
and we now add, that the parties inte- 
rested ought to be especially careful 
that this deputation does not consist 
of “gentlemen of the House.” It must 
be formed of actual honest creditors of 
the Columbian republic — of indivi- 
duals who have invested certain sums 
of money in Columbian stock upon the 
faith of the state. If it is formed of 
“‘ gentlemen of the House,” it does not 
require one from the dead to tell us 
that, instead of the claims of the bond- 
holders being advanced by the appoint- 
ment of such representatives, they will 
be sacrificed to the speculations of Ca- 
pel Court, and that each member of 
the deputation will be more anxious to 
avail himself of the information, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, his situation 
ty afford him the means of obtaining, 
to “buy” or “sell,” according to its 
tenor, than to give his thoughts to the 
interests of those who in their folly 
imagined the gambling propensities of 
the Stock Exchange could be cast off 
like an old habit. No, no! the men 
appointed to the task we have laid 
down must be honest men, men of 
repute, real sufferers ; and a committee 
of such would probably have the open 
sanction of the government, when a 
committee of gamesters would fail; or 
they would at least have such aid from 
our consul in Columbia as would give 
weight to their remonstrances, and in 
all likelihood insure success to their 
endeavours. All this plan might be 
put in practice at a small expense ; it 
would add but little to the heavy loss 
the bondholder now so passively puts 
up with, and might be the means of 
relieving him from a part of the bur- 
den. If unsuccessful, the holders of 
Columbian stock would stand in no 
worse situation than they do at present ; 

and the republic would be openly 
shewn as utterly deficient in every 
principle of integrity, regardless of its 
most sacred engagements, and lost to 
every sense of honesty and justice. We 
cannot, however, for a moment shut 
our eyes to the real difficulty of an 
effectual settlement, in consequence of 
the present political position of the 
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state of Columbia; but we again 
repeat that the precarious situation of 
affairs there ought to put the creditors 
of the nation more on the alert, and 
induce them, at the now very early 
stage of separation between Venezuela 
and the Bogota government, to set 
forth their claims, and learn what por- 
tion is acknowledged by the one divi- 
sion, and what is to be put down to the 
debit of the other. What is more, a 
proper arrangement with the bond- 
holders here would probably give so- 
lidity to the two governments of Bo- 
gota and of Venezuela, by the intimate 
chain of connexion it would form 
between a moiety of the first commer- 
cial people in the world, and the rulers 
of two states by whom great advantages 
must be derived from confidential in- 
tercourse ; it would strengthen, without 
doubt, the hands of either government, 
and tend to aid the establishment of 
civil rule —that so-much-to-be-desired 
dominion in regions where drum-head 
law has too long reigned, and the word 
of a soldier been paramount. It is 
time that the usurpation of the knot of 
military chieftains living by the sword, 
and consequently anxious for its re- 
maining unsheathed, should cease ; and 
the bondholders, by forming a social 
compact with the public authorities of 
the now separated districts, may com- 
plete this desired work, tending not more 
to their own advantage than to that of 
their at present impoverished debtors. 
We have but again to urge the exer- 
tion of energy on the part of those 
holding Columbian stock, and to renew 
our opinion, that a temperate and deter- 
mined application, through the medium 
of representatives who will, unswerved 
by individual interest, advocate un- 
flinchingly the interests of the many, 
can hardly fail of success, desiring, as 
it does, so little, and causing so slight 
a difficulty in the way of compliance. 
We will next turn our attention to 
the republic of Chili, which, in the 
year 1822, became indebted (thanks to 
“the House!) in the sum of one mil- 
lion sterling to the English people, and 
which in 1827 stopped payment, and 
is, at the present moment, in arrears of 
dividend to the extent of two hundred 
and eighty-five thousand pounds, being 
four years and three-quarters’ interest. 
The annual charge of usance for the 
Chilian debt did not exceed sixty thou- 
sand pounds per annum ; and it proves 
very forcibly the penury of the state, 
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when so small a stipend is not procur- 
able. This republic, to which Nature, 
by affording a long line of coast, a 
salubrious climate, and other most 
powerful advantages, has done her part 
towards forming a flourishing people, 
has been, since the throwing off “ the 
yoke” of Spain, a prey almost yearly to 
intestine commotion. The sabre has 
been the only real legislator, and can- 
non law alone has been obeyed. 
Arrears of dividend can here be as 
little expected as from Columbia; and 
these must therefore, as in the case of 
that republic, be funded and added to 
the original debt. This will increase 
the obligations of the government of 
Chili to one million two hundred and 
eighty-five thousand pounds; the in- 
terest of which, at 6 per cent, will 
entail a yearly expense of rather more 
than seventy-five thousand pounds. 
Here, also, the same plan adopted 
with regard to Columbia must be 
attempted : a committee must be 
formed, a chain of communication 
opened between the creditor and the 
indebted, a display of honest energy 
put forth, and the real sufferers by the 
suspension of payment must shew 
themselves to the insolvent. Surely 
the amount of the loan and yearly 
amount of dividend are worth some 
little exertion, and none has yet been 
used in any way calculated to effect 
the purpose of liquidation. We say 
again, none has yet been used; for 
hitherto any efforts to obtain either 
principal or interest have originated in 
the Stock Exchange, and these have 
speedily merged in the great principle 
of buying or selling “ for time,” accord- 
ing as appearances warranted ; and the 
real object of the application has been 
frittered away into the making of so 
much per cent in such and such bar- 
gain “for the account,” until the par- 
ties forming the committee or deputa- 
tion have made as much as they could 
by the information derived through 
their agency; and the unfortunate 
represented out of “the House,” though 
gifted with a patience far exceeding 
that of Job, has abandoned the pay- 
ment of the expenses in despair, ex- 
claiming with every sale of stock made 
by those behind the scenes, and who 
were by no means scrupulous upon 
such occasions, “* Lo! another decline.” 
This republic was another of the, we 
may almost term them, misbegotten 
whelps of the Stock Exchange, as, but 
for the funds furnished through the 
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medium of Capel Court, it is less than 
problematical that the power of the 
Spanish monarch never would have 
been overthrown. But with English 
money and Irish colonels, aided by 
Spanish apathy, this beautiful and 
heretofore flourishing region was de- 
voted to freedom and fasting, to con- 
stitutions and short commons, to in- 
dependence and insolvency; and the 
splendour which reigned when Chili 
was a gem of the crown of Spain has 
been exchanged for the beggarly for- 
mula of mock majesty displayed by 
some self-elected president, the dura- 
tion of whose dominion seldom exceed- 
ed that of Abon Hassan. We are not 
able to give (nor do we imagine the 
deficiency could be supplied) a state- 
ment of how many different constitu- 
tions, as they are called, Chili has been 
blessed with since the separation from 
the mother country ; nor are we able, 
though compelled by our vocation to 
watch the arrival of every particle of 
intelligence from this, among others, of 
the South American states, to commu- 
nicate just at present who is the exist- 
ing head of the government, or if the 
government has any head; or, if it has 
a head, whether there is any thing in 
it; but (and we regret it for the sake 
of the bondholders) we believe we may 
safely affirm, from what we do see, that 
the nation will be found marvellously 
deficient in bottom. Still, if the cre- 
ditors kick hard, something may arise 
therefrom ; and it is evident, quietude 
is but an unprofitable virtue, and but 
teaches the undisturbed debtor to think 
that, as respects the bondholders, “ suf- 
ferance is the badge of all their tribe.” 

We have but one plan to submit, as 
respects the South American republics 
(Mexico excepted), the situation of 
each being, unfortunately for all par- 
ties, so similar. A brief review of their 
several obligations to our countrymen 
will not, however, be out of place. 
The central republic of Guatemala, it 
appears, stands indebted to the English 
nation to the amount of one million 
four hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-one 
pounds eight shillings. No dividends 
have been paid since the year 1827, 
and the amount of arrears from that 
time is four hundred and five thousand 
pounds, the yearly interest being ninety 
thousand pounds. As a matter of 
course, these arrears must be added to 
the original loan, which will then 
amount, in round numbers, to one 
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million eight hundred thousand pounds; 
and this combined sum, at the rate of 
6 per cent (the interest originally agreed 
upon), will entail upon the government 
of Guatemala an annual charge of about 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. We confess our ignorance of 
the resources of this state, or of any 
means by which they can meet this 
latter demand. We do not know whe- 
ther they have any commerce, any con- 
stitution, any custom-houses, or any 
honesty. We know they have had 
the above loan; but for which, in all 
probability, neither ourselves nor the 
bondholders would ever have known 
any thing about them. We certainly 
do remember receiving, some twelve 
or eighteen months back, by way of 
Honduras, intelligence from Central 
America, as it is called, in which some 
two or three hundred demi-savages 
demi-armed, sans culottes personages 
had entered some principal city, the 
name of which we do not remember, 
and overturned or re-established the 
legitimate government, we are unable 
to say which; two or three being killed 
in the encounter, which certainly ap- 
peared, from its bloodless display, to 
be in reality a civil war. We believe 
this to be the government (!!!) indebted 
to the British people in the sum of one 
million eight hundred thousand pounds, 
and, should this prove correct, would 
recommend zo deputation to venture 
thither for the purpose of preferring the 
claims of the Guatemalan bondholders ; 
for, from the tenor of these advices, we 
should apprehend the deputation would 
stand some likelihood of having the 
claim discharged after the fashion that 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie thought Duncan 
Galbraith, of Garschattachin, would 
settle his, had it been mentioned to 
him during the fray at the clachan of 
Aberfoil. We may as well observe 
here, however, that great difficulty of 
communication exists with this central 
state, and that all parties having de- 
mands upon it would do well to set 
on foot some inquiry as to its present 
situation, the extent of its resources, 
and the existence of such form of rule 
as would lead to an idea that any ap- 
plication for justice would be recog- 
nised. 

The republic of Peru stands in- 
debted to the English people in the 
sum of one million eight hundred and 
sixteen thousand pounds, or an annual 
interest of one hundred and eight 
thousand pounds. This loan was 
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raised part in 1822, part in 1824, and 
the remainder in 1825; and in the 
latter year the republic suspended 
payment. The arrears of dividend are 
to the extent of six hundred and forty- 
eight thousand pounds, which, added 
to the original loan, will bring in the 
Peruvian people our debtors for two 
millions four hundred and sixty-four 
thousand pounds, entailing upon this 
republic, at the rate of 6 per cent, a 
yearly charge of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. From all 
the accounts we are able to collect, 
Peru is in a most miserable state, a 
prey to anarchy, without any stable 
mode of government, rent by intestine 
division, impoverished by want of 
trade, and altogether forming a melan- 
choly contrast of what it was before 
“emancipation.” Yet such are the 
natural resources of this wealthy re- 
gion, that we should not despair of 
ultimate reimbursement, did actual 
industry undertake the task, and could 
the government once be brought to a 
sense of its own honour. This can 
only be effected in the manner we 
have pointed out; and we again and 
again say, that when the small amount 
of expense necessary to be entailed is 
considered, a trial of its efficacy is 
most desirable. When Cantarac, the 
last of the royal commanders, was 
compelled to abandon this beautiful 
region, we well remember the hailings 
of the stock speculators ; who, if they 
did not expect that the wealth of the 
galleons of old would be thrown into 
Capel Court, at least affected to believe 
it, and baited the trap accordingly. 
But so far are they from being borne 
out in one item of their pretended 
advantages, that there is scarcely any 
part of that extensive and once boun- 
tiful territory, which under Spanish 
rule poured from her treasured womb 
wealth throughout the world, in so 
pitiful a plight as is Peru. Lima, the 
proud residence of her prouder vice- 
roys, where munificence held court, 
and pomp paraded in magnificent se- 
curity, is now a gloomy grave for 
bankrupt traders—a _ glutted ware- 
house of undemanded goods —the 
habitation of foreigners struggling in 
vain to recover desperate debts ; or of 
unhappy natives, who, already sinking 
under the pressure of a perishing com- 
merce, receive the finishing blow in 
the shape of forced loans and arbitrary 
levies, raised by some desperate ad- 
venturer, by whom the supreme rule 
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has been seized, to satisfy his maraud- 
ing followers and save his throat. 

The republic of Buenos Ayres is 
indebted to the English nation in the 
sum of one million sterling, or an an- 
nual interest of sixty thousand pounds. 
This loan was raised in 1824, and the 
government en payment in 1827. 
The amount of arrears of dividend is 
two hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds, being four years and a half 
interest, at 6 per cent. These arrears, 
funded to the original debt, will bring 
in the Buenos Ayres republic our 
debtors to the extent of one million 
two hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds sterling, which, at the above 
interest, entails a yearly expense to 
that government of about seventy-five 
thousand pounds. This can only be 
met in the way we have pointed out 
already; for this republic, or federal 
state, or whatever it may now be 
called, is in no shape better off than 
those we have before named. The 
Argentine republic, as the ancient 
vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres is called, 
is divided into as many factions as it 
possesses cities. Cordova, Santa Fé, 
the city of Buenos Ayres, and various 
others, have each set up for themselves 
in the independent line; and, in con- 
sequence, civil war has been almost 
general since the “ throwing off the 
Spanish yoke.” The results are seen 
in the beggary of the government ; 
the paper money of the state is worth 
little or nothing; and there is abso- 
lutely no trade doing. Almost all the 
merchants have failed, or are on the 
verge of bankruptcy ; and the situation 
of things here is most pitiable. 

According, however, to the last ad- 
vices from this part of the republican 
hive, where the drones appear to rule 
supreme, a sort of general treaty had 
been patched up by the different 
leaders of the Argentine state; and 
therefore it behoves the bondholders 
to take advantage of the calm, and 
endeavour to obtain something like 
justice from the heads of the govern- 
ment. Under the Spanish sway, Bue- 
nos Ayres was a place of very great 
importance, one of the principal out- 
lets for those riches which excited at 
that time the cupidity of the rest of the 
world. It now excites but the pity or 
the contempt of those who know its 
real position ; the advantages of situa- 
tion have been neglected, commerce 
has been annihilated, and the Rio de 
la Plata, instead of being crowded 
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with vessels, and bearing on its bosom 
those millions which floated there of 
old, has been the scene of some mi- 
serable naval engagements—as the 
trumpery skirmishes of a ragged flo- 
tilla of horse-marines are termed—in 
which a fishing-smack is run down, 
an old gun burst, some few hundred 
pounds’ weight of gunpowder wasted, 
a Bobadilish bulletin scrawled in bad 
Spanish, to be printed on worse paper, 
and an illumination got up, in which 
more fire is shewn than was displayed 
in the battle. But they tell us these 
things are over now; and it is the 
place of the bondholders to see into 
the veracity of this, and what profit 
they may derive by the change, if 
change there be. 

We come now to the republic of 
Mexico, the only one of the states of 
the new world opening a prospect in 
the slightest degree cheering to those 
who have ventured their property in 
El Dorado scheming. The obligations 
of the Mexican republic to the English 
nation amount to six millions four 
hundred thousand pounds, or an an- 
nual interest of three hundred and 
fifty-two thousand. The payment of 
the dividends was suspended in the 
year 1827, and the arrears of interest 
amount to one million five hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds. But 
efforts are making on the part of the 
government of this state to meet the 
claims of the creditors. On the 1st of 
July last year, a notice appeared from 
the Mexican minister in London, stating 
that the agents of the Mexican govern- 
ment (Messrs. Baring) having agreed 
to advance the small amount deficient, 
the bondholders might receive the one 
half amount of the coupons due that 
day ; and on the 24th of December 
last, a second notice appeared, stating 
that the agents having agreed to ad- 
vance the deficiency in the remittances 
necessary for the January dividend, 
the same would be paid upon demand. 

This bears upon the face of it a 
most gladdening prospect to the bond- 
holders, proving that the internal re- 
sources of the country are undestroyed ; 
for were it not so, they may rest as- 
sured no contractor would advance 
five farthings to redeem the credit of 
any republic for which he had acted 
agent. We should like much to see 
Messrs. Hullett, brothers, the contrac- 
tors of the Chilian loan; or even (the 
contractors of the Mexican loans) the 
Messrs. Barings, who likewise brought 
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out the Peruvian loan, advance any 
sum towards the liquidation of the 
claims upon those two states. They 
know too well the actual rottenness of 
both, to refund any of the per centage 
obtained by their contracts: they are 
fully aware that public confidence is 
too much shaken ever to be redeemed 
but by the payment of the whole accu- 
mulation of interest—a process far 
more expensive than any future emo- 
lument or gain would remunerate, and, 
consequently, entirely out of the ques- 
tion. This advance, then, of Messrs. 
Baring, brothers, on behalf of the 
Mexican republic, proves beyond doubt 
that time, and time only, is required 
to invigorate the means of this state, 
and place it upon the footing its im- 
portance and wealth imperatively de- 
mand. 

For who at present watches over 
the interests ofthe bondholders? Is it 
the contractors? and is it left to them, 
and them alone, to urge the rights of 
the creditors to a speedy settlement? 
Have the sums recently remitted pro- 
ceeded from the exertions of the con- 
tractors, or from the honest designs of 
the government of Mexico? In what 
manner have the Messrs. Barings ob- 
tained a single dollar on behalf of those 
who have invested in the stock of the 
republic? and is not the transmission 
of the monies alluded to the voluntary 
act of the heads of the republic? If it 
does not proceed from the exertions of 
the contractors—and who will say it 
does ?—the bondholders have but in- 
different security for future exports of 
specie from Mexico, for they are in 
reality unrepresented there ; and any 
change of government may produce a 
change of measures, unless there were 
some one on the spot to guard the 
rights of the creditors from such inva- 
sion. A large sum of money is at 
stake; a disposition to discharge this 
sum exists, to the no small amazement 
of “the gentlemen of the House,” on 
the part of the debtor. Let the bond- 
holder only evince a similar disposition 
to receive, and display a future expec- 
tation of disbursement on the part of 
Mexico, and all will be well. 

The holders of Mexican stock should 
without delay call a meeting of their 
members, form a committee with no 
Stock Exchange people upon it, select 
a deputation unalloyed by any of 
‘“‘ the House,” and forthwith commence 
a direct negotiation with the Mexican 
authorities. The latter, with the eyes 
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of interested parties upon them, would 
be fortified in their good resolutions, 
the day of liquidation would be has- 
tened, the large accumulation of interest 
would disappear, and this once effected, 
the available powers of the republic, 
unshackled by civil war, and directed 
into their proper channels, would in 
all probability prevent any recurrence 
of insolvency again. 

What can we think of any men, or 
set of men, who could introduce to 
the British people plans of advancing 
money to mushroom governments, the 
stability of which, if they did inquire 
into, they must have been aware to be 
non-existent ; and of which, if they 
made no inquiry, they proved them- 
selves, to say the least, false and careless 
introducers ? 

But when the Stock Exchange be- 
came the channel through which the 
advances to South America flowed, 
it was known to the promoters of this 
mode of exhausting the fund accumu- 
lated by industry here, that there was 
in reality no government in any of 
the states to authorise such loanings. 
Some unknown “ man of the moun- 
tains,” issuing from fastnesses as savage 
as his followers, was the idol of one day, 
while the next saw him an outlawed 
fugitive, a desperate brigand, or an 
executed traitor. Yet, if he held the 
reins of “ the state,” and recognised the 
loan, his rule became as sacred in the 
eyes of the Stock Exchange negotia- 
tors as that of the father of mischief, 
their revered patron and friend. The 
guarantee for reimbursement was en- 
tirely overlooked ; the word of a swag- 
gering brigand passed as current as 
though it was that of Mr. Rothschild ; 
and General Anything his (>) mark 
was looked upon as an ample receipt 
for the millions proffered. In fact, 
there can be little doubt that to the 
money of the Stock Exchange, or, in 
more correct words, to the sums hum- 
bugged out of the people by its agents, 
South America, as well as England, 
owes the greater part of her distresses. 
But for the support the self-created 
military despots of the new world 
derived from the monies so advanced, 
they could not for any duration have 
held the rule they one after the other 
did over a region so fitted for commerce, 
but so unfitted for war. They would 
have been long before compelled to 
resort to open robbery, and the civilians 
of each state would have risen and 
crushed them—a price would have 
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been set upon their heads, and a legal 
and true government established. But 
aided by the funds raised by the Stock 
Exchange money-lenders, these mush- 
room chieftains surrounded themselves 
with desperate bands of aliens and ad- 
venturers; and after expelling the troops 
of Spain, and expending the money 
thus received, they have since re- 
sorted to every expedient, even to that 
of open pillage, to support their clan 
of followers, whose numbers, ragged 
though they be, are sufficient to keep 
down that strength enjoyed by those 
classes suffering from their visitations, 
and to set them at defiance while they 
plunder them of their property. Even 
had patriotism (to which we demur) 
so aided these men of the sword as to 
have enabled them, by native indig- 
nation and love of freedom, to have 
effectually driven the royal banner from 
the Spanish colonies, it would not have 
aided the ruffian soldier in his future 
rule of anarchy and desolation—the 
merchant would not have buckled on 
armour to aid in crushing commerce 
—the grower of cotton would not 
have desolated his neighbour’s grounds, 
when his own would on the morrow 
have been placed in similar jeopardy. 
It was left for the Stock Exchange 
so to deceive the British nation, 
as to induce it, under the specious 
plea of supporting a brave people in 
their struggle for freedom, to furnish 
funds to avaricious soldiers, and by so 
doing to enable them to raise those 
troops of mercenaries, who, having first 
made their employers masters over 
those they opposed, then enabled them 
to trample on those whom they affected 
to have taken up arms to rescue. By 
these means have the different states 
of the new world been for the last 
ten years under the influence, and at 
the entire mercy, of certain bands of 
armed men, who depose one govern- 
ment the one day, and its successor 
the day following, as the whim or the 
idea of gain may direct; and thus has 
trade, that vital principle of every 
country, become, as regards the majo- 
rity of the new states, a by-word or 
a mockery,—a phantom which they 
knew in days gone by in its substan- 
tial form, but which they have now 
ceased to regard in its true character. 
It can scarcely be supposed that such 
rulers as we have described would, 
while they had the power of obtaining 
millions by merely signing unperform- 
able promises, or issuing valueless 
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paper dignified with the name of 
bonds—it can scarcely be supposed, 
we repeat, that they would await the 
tedious ordeal of commerce to produce 
its thousands. They had been taught 
by the speculators of the English Stock 
Exchange how little was the worth of 
money — how easily without industry 
it could be obtained —how potent was 
the influence it possessed; and thus 
was each new government initiated in 
its noviciate in a system of wasteful 
and profuse expenditure, certain to 
end in ruin and disorder. And thus 
it was that when the sums so easily 
obtained had been with equal faci- 
lity squandered, and the fund whence 
they had been derived was closed 
against a further supply, that the 
governments which had been tutored 
to exhaust wealth, and not to devise 
measures for its accumulation, were 
unable to resort to those legitimate 
means for obtaining sufficient to meet 
the expenses of their rule. They had 
been taught a prodigal system, and 
years even of successful commerce 
would not place at their disposal the 
amount of the expenditure of one. 
Hence the lawless chieftain, who in 
the first instance might have given one 
regret to the fading prospects of his 
country, had been incapacitated, by 
his coalition with Capel Court, from 
such a course. Money he had been 
accustomed to expend—money was 
required—and, to meet the demand, 
a commerce, which might have rivalled 
that of the most favoured nations, was 
blighted in the bud. 

And it is to the “ gentlemen of the 
House,” to those Janus-faced sellers 
of both the borrower and the lender, 
that the bondholders have trusted, and 
continue to trust their interests and 
future hopes. But we opine that this 
will now cease—that even at the 
eleventh hour the real sufferers will 
undertake their own cause ; and then, 
if their efforts fail of procuring any 
remunerative return, they will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
every exertion had been used to procure 
a different result. 

Once more we say to the investers 
in Chilian, Colombian, Peruvian, Gua- 
temalan, Buenos Ayrean, and Mexican 
stock, form committees, remonstrate 
with the different governments, demand 
with firmness your money, be true to 
yourselves, be united, and, above all, 
cut with the “ gentlemen of the Louse.” 
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A NATIONAL ODE, 
En Commemoration of the proposed General fast. 


BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


“ Repent, and be forgiven, 
Ere the monstrous Curse have birth !” 
Thus cried the Angel of Heaven 
To the Angel of Earth : 
“* Proclaim a solemn Fast, 
A solemn Fast proclaim ! 
Repent ye for transgressions past, 
In sorrow and in shame !” 


In spirit thus rebuked, 

Earth’s Angel upward looked : 
Looked upward, and descried 
The heavens opened wide. 


Behold ! in heaven the atoning Angei stands, 
Amid the holy convocation there, 
The golden censer in his hallowed hands, 
At that great altar, Intercessor dear, 
Whose fire, from lower fane, he scatters here. 
For as descending from that loftiest shrine, 
Whence he with fire his golden censer stored, 
Another Angel to that priest divine 
A golden vial gave, which incense poured, 
And from his hand to God its odour soared. 
Out from the atoning Angel’s hand, as he, 
Upon the table of gold before the throne, 
Offered of saints the adoration free, 
The smoke ascended up, in many a cone, 
Before the Highest, where He sate alone ! 
The hour was hushed, and deepest silence awed 
Heaven, while the atoning Angel ministered 
The prayers of saints ascending unto God ; 
And then into the vial— nought else heard — 
The fire from the great altar he transferred. 
On the sad bosom of maternal Earth 
The fire he scattered of that holiest shrine ; 
Then voices, lightnings, thunderings had new birth, 
And Earth quaked to her centre, at the sign 
Of law promulged, in dread of wrath condign. 
“* Make ye atonement!” thus the elders sang— 
Thus sang the cherubim in convocation, 
At sound whereof the orbed echoes rang — 
“ For the sanctuary make ye expiation, 
For the altar and the priests, and for the congregation.” 


“ Tt shall be done!” the mournful Mother said ; 
And straightway o’er her limbs the sackcloth spread, 
And strewed the penance-ashes on her head. 


“ Repent, ye children of Earth ! Past transgressions —oh, the sum ! 
The Curse, awaiting birth, Shun we in the time to come! 
Hovers on verge of heaven ; Called she not?—’Twas Freedom’s 
Repent, and be forgiven ! voice ! 
Proclaim a solemn Fast, Shame on the soul that dared not rejoice! 
A solemn Fast proclaim ! Alas for Freedom! are the good 
Repent ye for transgressions past, Only, only worthy thee ? 


In sorrow and in shame!” By the bad misunderstood, 
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Oh, the true alone are free! Full of madness to the brim— 

Error’s way is serpentine, Wine of Power, ungiven by HIM, 

And she leaves a slimy line: Source of majesty and might, 

Prostrate thing ! her living scales, By whom kings reign and rule aright. 

Through all forms, in dust she trails. My country !—ah, heart-cheering 

Weak, dragon-crest and panoply ! thought! 

No! she might not look on high. By thee was deliverance wrought : 

The curse on her, she could not be Well were thy magnanimous men 

Or the faithful or the free ; Faméd by the poet then. 

And, striking though at powers not Thanksgiving, brighter than the morn, 

good, Prevented the uprising sun, 

By her own evil was subdued. Heaven entering ere the lark, and won 

Corruption clings all evil things— Station with seraphim unborn. 

Each one dies with that it stings ; Let Painting and let Sculpture both 

Suicide, whose deadly strife Praise actions of heroic growth 

Wars ’gainst its own and other’s life. On canvass, or on pedestal, 

Did her saturnalia In palace, temple, and in hall, 

Make the nations strong? Away! By guardian niche, or hallowed wall. 


What gave them strength thatalsosunk. Alas! for glories soon forgot — 
Her cup !—it made the people drunk! That they have been, and should be not ! 


Forgot! or worse—their recollection 
Shrunk from like memory of Guilt — 
How Gratitude doth perish with Affection ! 
Who weeps for him our brethren’s blood who spilt? 
Who o’er Napoleon’s tomb indignant bends ? 
He grasps a dagger bloody to the hilt ;— 
Alike assassin both of foes and friends! 
Fond robber! he despoils his father’s hearth, 
And on his elder brother’s board descends, 
Vile harpy ! — stranger on the face of earth, 
Though of the world the boasted citizen, 
Yet owning not the country of his birth, 
Self-outcast, and the most forlorn of men ! 
Therefore with kindred ties, 
All natural sympathies 
Lose old relation to the human heart, 
And Pity spreads her lithe wings to depart ; 
For in the soul wherein she once was guest 
Hath Murder’s cuckoo-brood defiled her nest, 
And Sin for Science caters in such mood, 
As turns to quills the hair, to ice the blood. 
And that antique Harmony, 
Which at first did edify 
And cement society, 
Is changed to discord, and new Revolution 
Presumes to reawake the arm of Retribution. 


What wonder, then, the Lord of Life and Death 
Is wroth, and that to Pestilence he saith, 
“ Go down among mankind—away ! 
Thy thousands and ten thousands slay !” 
The fiend swoops down. 
At her approach, dim Agony 
Seizeth upon the doomed to die— 
The demon’s own ! 
What wonder, then, on mutual rapine bent, 
Smit with remorse, but moved not to repent, 
In faction’s struggle and the party feud, 
The famished poor—of speech and manners rude — 
Rise from despair in bitterness of scorn, 
And kindle with wild joy the alien corn ; 
That,—day and night,— 
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While cities blaze, stark Insubordination 
Lets Riot join with Death and Desolation, 


In mad delight! 


Oh, God of Mercy ! ’tis thy attribute 

Directs the demon to the dissolute— 

Directs the Pestilence to grant the poor 

The boon of death—sole boon for them in store. 


God of Mercy! on she came, 
At the first, with urn of flame 
In her left hand, and her right 
Arméd with the sword of might, 
Naked, ready for the war, 
A meteoric cimeter : 
Where the Ganges flows sublime, 
There, the judgement of old time, 
Came the Plague in hideous guise— 
Hag-utterer of prophecies. 
City of the swamp ! in vain 
W ouldst thou the squalid witch detain? 
She came and went—but when, and 

whither ? 

Each village answers, now, and hither! 
Smote no more that form the sense, 
But was felt her influence, 
Spreading still from town to town, 
In a pathway of her own, 


On the south-west she doth ride, 
Meagre Havoc at her side— 

On the south she takes her way, 

And in the east she findeth prey — 
Northward, too, her curses fall — 
Alas, for Siam’s capital ! 

Laughs the Chinese at thy ravage ? 
Wo unto the Tartar savage ! 

Wo, where’er the Volga runs ! 

Wo, brave Moscow! to thy sons! 
Wo to Poland, whom the Russ 
Smote with double vengeance thus — 
War and Plague !— All lands attend ! 
War and Plague o’er ye impend ! 
Call ye not the Pest a Fiend, 

For God’s harvest she hath gleaned — 
Wretches, not from death averse, 
Hail her, angel—bless her curse! 


Plague of the heart is worse— 
A deeper, darker, direr curse ! 
Even to issues, which of heaven are not, 
The heart is touched, and malice is begot. 
Oh, for the state of England ! every column 
Of her majestic pile, so staid and solemn, 
Shakes o’er the head of old Authority. 
Oh, thou, on whose dominion sets no sun! 
Empire dismembered and dissolved to be ! 
Thus voices utter of a doom begun : 
Shall Erin’s verdant isle thy sceptre spurn ? 
Nor sail to Ind thy navies and return / 
Shall the Antilles scorn thy banner’s sway ? 
And wide Atlantic laugh at thy dismay ? 


These things preach to us in as solemn wise 
As Jonah did to Nineveh, when he 
Cried with the voice of one that prophesies, 
“ Yet forty days, and thou o’erthrown shalt be !” 
The people did repent, proclaim a Fast, 
And put on sackcloth —nor the king the last : 
Man, beast, herd, flock, drank not, nor tasted food, 
But with their prayers the coming wrath withstood. 
My country! to the warning givest thou heed ? 
Thou dost! and bowest with the broken reed 
Whereon thou leanedst in thy days of folly ; 
But now, in that divinest melancholy 
In which the Psalmist waited, when the Lord 
Smote Israel, whom he numbered in his pride — 


By Joab warned in vain. 


What time Thy word, 


O God! came unto Gad, thereto replied 
Humbly the monarch, “ Let it be Thy sword, 
Not that of foes, or famine!” and relied 


On Thine abundant mercies. 


So the land 


Three days was harried with the Pestilence. 
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Then saidst Thou, “”Tis enough—stay now thy hand !” 
To the wroth angel of Thy providence, 

As by Araunah’s threshing-floor he stood ; 
Ere long by David seen, in sackcloth clad 
There prostrate, until, gathering braver mood, 
He looked up and beheld, with aspect sad, 
Between the earth and heaven the angel stand, 
A drawn sword stretching in his mighty hand, 
Out over doomed Jerusalem. Then he 

And the dazed elders on their faces fell, 

But David pleaded for his Israel ; 

Nor vainly —and an altar raised to Thee, 
Appeasing thus Thine outraged majesty. 


God! we would an altar raise, And his life make holy too ; 
To Thy glory and Thy praise ; Rule his heart in fear and love, 
Lo! Thy Church in weakness lies, And fix his faith on Thee above ! 
Save her from her enemies. Bishops and priests illuminate! 
By Thy mystic incarnation, Make wise the nobles of the state ! 
Baptism, fasting, and temptation, Bless and preserve each magistrate! 
By Thine agony and sweat, Bless and preserve the people, Lord ! 
By Thy cross and passion yet, Make the nations to accord ! 
By Thy precious death to save, Bless and preserve, for Thou art good, 
Burial, rising from the grave, Travellers by land or flood — 
Thine ascension, till Thou come Women labouring of child — 
A second time the world to doom, Persons sick, and infants mild — 
And the coming of Thy Spirit, And Thy pity, oh, confer 
Which the church shall aye inherit— On the captive and the prisoner ! 
In this time of tribulation, Give us grace to hear Thy word, 
Save the altar, throne, and nation! And to love what we have heard, 
Now deliver, Lord of Might! That our lives we may amend, 
And rule Thy holy church aright! O God! our Father and our Friend ! 
Keep the king in worship true, 
Sure, ’tis a comely thing to fast and pray, 

And shame the tempter thus from man away ! 

Yet, ah! not with the sackcloth and the dust 

Abide the eternal eyes of the Most Just ; 


Ile sees in secret, and explores the heart — 

Make thou excision of the peccant part : 

The iron sinew from thy neck remove, 

And from thy brow unbind the brass above. 

Afflict the soul! Why shouldst thou fast for strife, 
And for debate blot out a day from life ? 

Not such the Fast he chooses—such the Day, 
When man’s head like a bulrush boweth down ; 
But this—to loose sin’s bands, and do away 

The heavy burden, and the yoke uncrown ; 

Free the oppressed, the hungry feed, the poor 
Take to thy house, the naked clothe : yea, more— 
Draw forth thy soul unto the soul in drought, 

And satisfy the afflicted and in doubt. 

Then shalt thou call, and He shall answer—cry, 
And He shall say from heaven, “ Here am I !” 
Then shall thy bones be fat, and thou shalt be 

A watered garden, and a fountain free, 

Whose sources fail not —like the Eternal Sea. 


The cattle on a thousand hills, No sacrifice Thou askest, then, 
The beasts of forest and of field, Of bull or goat from sons of men — 
The fowls that in the mountains build, Not flesh of bull, nor blood of goat, 
And whatsoe’er the wide world fills, But prayer, that makes Thee less remote. 


O God! are Thine. And such be mine ! 
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Unto Thee my prayer ascends, 

And Thy mercy downward bends. 

I implore Thee, by Thy ways 

To the men of elder days : 

By the thrice forty days and nights 
(Trance-wrapt wherein Fast delights,) 
Moses did in Horeb bide, 

Or in Sinai sanctified, 

When the tables of the law 

By God’s fingers writ he saw— 
For the golden calf as well, 
Though the sin of Israel — 

And again, though human hewed, 
When the tables God renewed — 
By Joshua’s grief for one retreat, 
And Israel’s for that twice defeat— 
By the Fast at Mizpeh held, 
Whence the Philistine was quelled — 
By the words thine angel spoke 

To Elijah, when he woke, 

And discerned a-nigh his head, 
Cake and cruise of water spread, 
Wherefrom he the strength derived 
That long abstinence survived ; 
Such as in the wilderness 

Christ endured, with like success — 
By the fasting and the weeping, 
Closer to earth’s bosom creeping, 
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Which King David, that his child 
Might to God be reconciled, 

And the Lord his offspring spare, 
Seven long days sustained with prayer— 
By Elijah’s prophecy, 

And Ahab’s humility— 

By the book Thou didst inspire, 

But the monarch doomed to fire— 
By Jehoshaphat’s wise fear, 

Fatal to the sons of Seir— 

By Nehemiah’s woe well-doomed, 
For the gates with fire consumed, 
For the bulwark broken down, 

Of Jerusalem o’erthrown — 

By the Fast he did dispense— 

By Esther’s three days’ abstinence— 
And by Daniel’s prayerful yearning 
For the captive’s home-returning, 
Not by Gabriel unheard, 

Who with him thereon conferred — 
By Ezra’s, where Ahava ran, 

And, for strange wives, in Canaan ;— 
Oh! by all and each of these 

Ways of thine—oh, may it please 
Thee, good Lord ! us to deliver, 

And we will praise Thy name for ever! 


Now the solemn rite is ended — 
Thy prayers, my country ! have ascended 
Unto God, like incense up 
From the angel’s golden cup: 


Odour acceptable ! 


Not small the need 


For lamentation —for the rite decreed. 

Well might we weep, with sackcloth girt, in sooth, 
Like virgin for the espoused of her youth. 

What though the field were wasted not, nor languish 
The oil and wine, yet men’s hearts throb with anguish. 
Joy from the sons of men had withered, and 

The harvest next had perished from the land. 

Rich men were howling for corrupted wealth, 
Moth-eaten robes, gold cankered, unemployed, 

And silver rusted, eating, as by stealth, 

Into the flesh, unused and unenjoyed. 

Ay, all these evils had begun to cling 

Peasant, and prince, and senator, and king. 

The labourers’ hire from the reaped field had cried, 
’Gainst those who lived in pleasure on the earth, 
And He had heard their suffering, and replied ; 

Yea, had deprived the wanton of their mirth. 

But He will surely pity and forgive 


All who acknowledge sin. 


Repent, and ye shall live! 
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SCHILLER, GOETHE, AND MADAME DE STAEL. 


In this age, by some called the Loco- 
motive, when men travel with all man- 
ner of practical, scientific, and unscien- 
tific purposes ; to fish Mexican oysters, 
and convert the heathen; in search of 
the picturesque, in search of cheap 
land, good groceries, bibliography, 
wives, new cookery, and, generally, 
though without effect, in search of hap- 
piness ; when even kings, queens, and 
constitutions, are so often sent on their 
travels ; and what with railways, what 
with revolutions, absolutely nothing 
will stay in its place—the interest that 
once attached to mere travellers is 
gone: no Othello could now by such 
means win the simplest Desdemona. 
Nevertheless, in Madame de Staél’s 
Travels there is still something pecu- 
liar. Shutout from her bright beloved 
Paris, she gyrates round it in a wider 
or narrower circle. Haunted with 
danger, affliction, love of knowledge, 
and above all with ennui, she sets forth 
in her private carriage on two inter- 
mingled errands : first, ‘ to find noble 
characters ;” secondly, ‘to study na- 
tional physiognomies.” The most dis- 
tinguished female living will see face 
to face the most distinguished person- 
ages living, be they male or female ; 
will have sweet counsel with them, or, 
in philosophic tourney, “ free passages 
of arms ;” will gauge them with her 
physiognomical callipers, and, if so 
seem fit, print their dimensions in 
books. Not to study the charters, 
police, and economy of nations; to 
stand in their council-halls, workshops, 
dress-shops, and social assemblages ; 
least of all, to gaze on waterfalls, and 
ruined robber-towers, and low over 
them, as the cattle on a thousand hills 
can do, is she posting through the 
world : but to read the living book of 
man, as written in various tongues ; 
nay, to read the chrestomathy and 
diamond edition of that living poly- 
glot book of man, wherein, for clear 
eyes, all his subordinate performances, 
practices, and arrangements, or the 
best spirit of these, stand legible. It 
is a tour, therefore, not for this or that 
object of culture, this or that branch 
of wisdom; but for culture generally, 
for wisdom itself: and combines with 
this distinction that of being a true 
tour of knight-errantry, and search of 
Spiritual adventures and feats of intel- 


lect— the only knight-errantry practi- 
cable in these times. With such high- 
soaring views, Madame first penetrated 
into Germany in 1803; and could not 
miss Weimar, where the flower of in- 
tellectual Germany was then assem- 
bled. 

The figure of such a three as Goethe, 
Schiller, and De Staél, to whom Wie- 
land, Miiller, and other giants, might 
be joined, rises beautiful in our ima- 
gination, and throws powder in the 
eyes; and perhaps, for merely poetic 
purposes, it were best if we left it in- 
vested with that rose-coloured cloud, 
and pried no deeper. But insatiable 
curiosity will nowise let the matter 
rest there; Science, as well as Fancy, 
must have its satisfaction. The “ spi- 
ritual Amazon” was a mortal woman ; 
those philosophic joustings and sym- 
posia were also transacted on our com- 
mon clay earth— behind that gorgeous 
arras, of which we see not the knotty 
side, who knows what vulgar, angular 
stone and mortar lies concealed! In 
the sixth volume of the Correspondence 
between Schiller and Goethe, lately 
published ; still more, in the thirty- 
first volume of Goethe’s Works, even 
now publishing, where, under the title 
of Tag und Jahres Heft, is a continu- 
ation of his autobiography, we find 
some indications and _ disclosures. 
These the British world, for insight 


. into this matter, shall now also behold 


in juxta-position, if not in combination. 
Of Madame in London there are some 
sketches in Byron’s Letters, but more 
in the way of daubing than of paint- 
ing; done, too, not with philosophic, 
permanent colours, but with mere 
dandyie ochre and japan, which last 
were but indifferently applicable here. 
The following are in a more artistic 
style, and may be relied on as sincere 
and a real likeness. 

We give the whole series of notices, 
which we have translated, long and 
short, arranged according to the order 
of dates, beginning with the first note 
of distant preparation, and ending with 
the latest reminiscence. Goethe is, for 
the time, at Jena, engaged in laborious 
official duties of a literary kind, when, 
on the 30th of November, 1803, Schil- 
ler thus finishes a letter to him from 
Weimar : 
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«“ Madame de Staél is actually in 
Frankfort, and we may soon look for her 
here. If she but understand German, 
I doubt not we shall do our part ; but 
to preach our religion to her in Frenc h 
phrases, and standing the brunt of French 
volubility, were too hard a problem. We 
should not get through so cleverly as 
Schelling did with Camille Jourdan. 
Farewell.” 


The next will explain themselves : 


« Jena, 15th December, 1803. 
‘It was to be foreseen, that when 
Madame de Staél came to Weimar I 
should be called thither. I have taken 
counsel with myself, that the moment 
might not surprise me, and determined 
on staying here. For the laborious and 
dubious business that now lies on me, 
whatever physical force I have, espe- 
cially in this bad month, will scantily 
suffice : from the intellectual surveyance 
down to the mechanical typographical 
department, I need to have it all before 
me. * * * You, my dear friend, 
see, not without horror, what a case I 
am in; with Meyer, indeed, to comfort 
me, yet without help or complete fellow- 
feeling from any one: for whatever is 
so much as possible, our people look 
upon as easy. Wherefore I entreat you, 
take my place; guide the whole matter 
for the best, so far as possible. If M: 
dame de Staél please to visit me, sie 
shall be well received. Let me but 
know four-and-twenty hours beforehand, 
and part of the Loder apartments shall 
be furnished to lodge her ; she will find 
a burgher’s table, and welcome ; we shall 
actually meet and speak together; she 
ean stay while such remains her plea- 
sure. What I have to do here is trans- 
acted in separate half-hours ; the rest of 
my time shall be hers: but in this wea- 
ther to go and to come, to dress, appear 
at court and in company, is, once for all, 
impossible, as decisively as ever you, in 
the like condition, have pronounced it. 
All this I commit to your friendly 
aes for there is nothing that would 
gratify me more than to see this distin- 
guished lady, and personally make ac- 
quaintance with her ; really glad were I, 
could she spend these two leagues of 
road on me. Worse quarters than await 
her here has she been used to by the 
way. Do you lead and manage these 
conditions with your delicate and kind 
hand, and send me an express when any 
thing decided occurs. 
«“ Good speed to all that your solitude 
produces, as yourself could wish and 
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will! For me, I am rowing in a foreign 
element ; nay, I might say, only splash- 
ing and spluttering therein, with loss 
for the outward man, and without the 
smallest satisfaction for the inward or 
from the inward. But after all, if it be 
true, as Homer and Polygnotos teach 
me more and more, that we poor mortals 
have properly a kind of hell to enact in 
this earth of ours, such a life may pass 
among the rest. 'A thousand farewells 
in the celestial sense ! 
“ Gorrne.” 


«* Weimar, 14th December, 1803. 

‘* Against your reasons for not coming 
hither there is nothing solid to be urged 
—I have stated them with all impres- 
siveness to the duke. For Madame de 
Staél herself, too, it must be much plea- 
santer to see you without that train of 
dissipation ; and for yourself, under such 
an arrangement, this acquaintance may 
prove a real satisfaction, which were 
otherwise a burden not to be borne. 

* * 

ss i. you heartily well, mi sound 
and cheerful, and deal gently with the 
pilgrimess that wends towards you. 
When I hear more you shall learn. 

** SCHILLER. 

“ P.S. The Duke gives me answer 
that he will write to you himself, and 
speak with me in the theatre.” 





** Weimar, 2ist Dec. 1803. 

“The rapid and truly toilsome alter- 
nation of productive solitude* with for- 
mal society, and its altogether hetero- 
geneous (issipations, so fatigued me last 
week, that 1 absolutely could not take 
the pen, and left it to my wife to give 
you some picture of us. 

** Madame de Staél you will find quite 
as you have, 4 priori, construed her: she 
is all of one piece ; there is no adventi- 
tious, false, pathological speck in her, 
Hereby it is that, notwithstanding the 
immeasurable difference in temper and 
way of thought, one is perfectly at ease 
with her, can hear all from her, and s: ly 
all to her. She represents French cui- 
ture in its purity, and under a most in- 
teresting aspect. In all that we name 
philosophy, therefore, in all highest and 
ultimate questions, one is at issue with 
her, and remains so in spite of all argu- 
ing. But her nature, her feeling, is bet- 
ter than her metaphy sics ; and her fine 
understanding rises to the rank of genial. 
She insists on 1 explaining every thing, on 
Seeing into it, measuring it; she allows 








* Schiller was now busied with Wilhelm Tell; on which last and greatest of his 


dramas this portion of the Correspondence with Goethe mainly turns. 
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nothing dark, inaccessible ; whitherso- 
ever her torch cannot throw its light, 
there nothing exists for her. Hence 
follows an aversion, a horror, for the 
transcendental philosophy, which in her 
view leads to mysticism and superstition. 
This is the carbonic gas in which she 
dies. For what we call poetry there is 
no sense in her: from such works it is 
only the passionate, the oratorical, the 
intellectual, that she can appropriate ; 
yet she will endure no falsehood there, 
only does not always recognise the true. 

“ You infer from these few words that 
the clearness, decidedness, and rich vi- 
vacity of her nature cannot but affect 
one favourably. Our only grievance is 
the altogether unprecedented glibness of 
her tongue: you must make yourself all 
ear, if you would follow her. Neverthe- 
less, as even I, with my small faculty of 
speaking French, get along quite tolera- 
bly with her, you, with your greater 
practice, will find communication very 
easy. 

“‘ My proposal were that you came 
over on Saturday, opened the acquaint- 
ance, and then returned on Sunday to 
your Jena business. If she stay longer 
than the new-year, you will find her 
here ; if she leave us sooner, she can 
still visit you in Jena before going. 

“The great point at present is, that 
you hasten to get a sight of her, and so 
free yourself of the stretch of expecta- 
tion. If you can come sooner than Sa- 
turday, so much the better. 

‘For the present, farewell. My la- 
bour has not, indeed, advanced much 
this week, but also not stood still. It is 
truly a pity that this so interesting phe- 
nomenon should have come upon us at 
the Ww rong season, W hen pressing engage- 
ments, bad weather, and the sad public 
occurrences over which one cannot rise 
quite triumphant, conspire to oppress 
us. 

“* ScHILLeR.” 


Goethe, having finished his work, 
returns to Weimar, but not in health. 
We find no mention of Madame till 
the 4th of January, and then only this: 

* * * « Of the Lady de Staél I 
hear nothing: I hope she is busy with 
Benjamin Constant. What would I give 
for quietness, liberty, and health through 
the next four weeks! I should then hav e 
almost done. 


** ScHILLER.” 











* This will explain itself afterwards. 
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(Apparently of the same date.) 
“‘ Here come the new periodicals, with 
the request that you would forward them, 
after use, to Mayer: especially I recom. 
mend No. 13 to notice. So there is no- 
thing new under the sun? And did not 
our accomplished pilgrimess assure me 
this morning, with the utmost naiveté, 
that whatever words of mine she could 
lay hold of she meant to print. That 
story about Rousseau’s Letters* does her 
no good with me at present. One sees 
one’s-self and the foolish French petticoat 
ambition as in a diamond-adamant mir- 
ror. The best wishes for you. 
** GorTHE.” 


(No date.) 
‘“* Madame de Staél, in a 
mae to my wife, this morning, speaks of 
a speedy ‘departure, but also of a very 
probable return by Weimar. * * * 


** ScHILLER.” 


* am 7 


(No date.) 
‘‘ Madame de Staél means 
to stay three weeks yet. Spite of all 
her French hurry, she will find, I fear, 
by her own experience, that we Ger. 
mans in Weimar are also a changeful 
people —that every guest should know 
when to be gone. i ” 6 
** ScHILLER.” 


* * 


(No date.) 
‘* De Staél I saw yesterday 
here, and shall see her again to-day with 
the Duchess’s mother. It is the old story 
with her: one would think of the Da- 
naides’ sieve, if Oknos* with his ass 
did not rather occur to one. 
“ ScHILLER.” 


*x* * * 


© 13th January, 1804. 
“* Be well and happy, and 
continue by your noble industry to give 
us a fresh interest in life: stand to it 
tightly in the Hades of company, and 
plait | your reeds there into a right stiff 


* ¥ * 





rope, that there may be something to 
chew. Greeting and hail! 
‘* GoETHE.” 
“14th January. 
* * «* 


‘¢ Your Exposition has re- 
freshed me and nourished me. It is 
highly proper that by such an act, at 
this time, you express your contradic- 
tion of our importunate visitress ; the 
case would grow intolerable otherwise. 


+ Oknos, a Greek gentleman (of date unknown) diligently plaits a reed rope, 


which his ass as diligently eats. 
wife. Hence Schiller’s allusion. 





He (Oknos) is supposed to have had an unthrifty 
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‘* Being sick at present, and gloomy, it 
seems to me impossible that I could ever 
hold such discourses again. It is posi- 
tively a sin against the Holy Ghost to 
speak even one word semeliog to her 
dialect. Had she taken lessons of Jean 
Paul, she would not have staid so long 
in Weimar: let her try it for other three 
weeks at her peril. . i . 

‘¢ ScHILLER.” 


*¢ 24th January. 

** To-day, for the first time, I have 
had a visit from Madame de Staél. It is 
still the same feeling: with all dainti- 
ness she bears herself rudely enough, as 
a traveller to Hyperboreans, whose no- 
ble old pines and oaks, whose iron and 
amber, civilised people indeed could turn 
to use and ornament. 

** Meanwhile she forces you to bring 
out the old worn carpets, by way of 
guest-present, and the old rusty wea- 
pons to defend yourself withal. 

“* GorTHE.” 


€ 26th January. 

“‘ What are you busy with 
for to-day and to-morrow? That long. 
projected French public reading of Ma- 
dame de Staél’s takes place, I hear, to- 
morrow evening. However, if you are 
at home then, and in the mood, I hereby 
invite myself, for I long much to see 
you. 


© ScHILLER.” 





** Madame de Staél was here aw 
with Miller, and the Duke soon joined 
US ; whereby the discourse grew very 
lively, and our first object, that of revis- 
ing ee translation of The Fisher,* was 
rendered vain. 

+. * * * 

** To-morrow evening, about five, 
Benjamin Constant is to be with me. If 
you can look in later, it will be kindly 


done. Wishing you sound sleep. 
“ GorTue.” 
“* 8th February. 
** 


* « Can you visit me to-night, 
mention to the bearer at what hour you 
would like the carriage. 

** Gorrne.” 





* ©* © « Being in quite special 
tune for working to-day, I must make a 
long evening of it, and doubt whether I 
shall get out to you. Unhappily I have 


* Das wasser rauscht’ das Wasser schwoll 
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to struggle and make up beforehand for 
the loss of to-morrow, being engaged to 
dine with Madame de Staél then. 

“ ScHILLER.” 





. 6om or after, the 2ist of Feb.) 

e * « To-night we shall meet 
at Madame’ s. Yesterday we missed you 
sadly. Many a merry matter turned up, 
which we will laugh at by ourselves 
some day. 

« Scn1Lier.” 


(On, or after, the 12th of March.) 

** It is a right comfort to me that 
offer to take charge of Tell. If I be in 
any tolerable state, I will certainly come. 
Since I saw you last time at the rehear- 
sal, I have not been at all well: the 
weather is not kind to me ; besides, ever 
since the departure of Madame, I have 
felt no otherwise than as if I had risen 
from a severe sickness. 

“ Scninier.” 

With clipping and piecing we have 
now done, but, by way of hem to this 
patchwork, subjoin the passage from 
Goethe’s Autobiography above referred 
to, which offers us a summary and brief 
synopsis of the whole circumstances — 
written long afterwards, in that tone of 
cheerful gravity, combining the clear- 
est insight with tolerance and kindly 
humour, to which no reader of his 
Dichtung und Wahrheit can be a 
stranger. 


** Madame de Staél came to Weimar 
in the beginning of December, while I 
was still at Jena busied with the Pro- 
gramme. What Schiller wrote me on 
the 2ist of that month served at once 
to instruct me touching the relation 
which her presence would give rise to.t 

‘“*As I could not move from Jena till 
my task were finished, there came tidings 
and delineations to me of many kinds 
how the lady bore herself and was re- 
ceived ; and I could moderately well 
prescribe for myself the part I had to 
play : yet it all turned out quite other- 
wise, as in the next year, which we are 
now approaching, must be shewn. 

* 7 ~ * 
1804, 

“Winter had come on with full vio- 
lence, the roads were snowed up ; with- 
out strong effort was no travelling. Ma- 
dame de Staél announced herself more 
and more importunately. My business 





Ein Fischer sass daran; &c. 


—a celebrated little poem of Goethe's. 


+ Here follows Schiller’s Letter, which we have given already sub dato. 
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was concluded, and I resolved for many’ 


reasons: to return to. Weimar; but this 
time, also, I felt the unwholesomeness 
of winter residence in the castle. The 
so dear-bought experience of 1801 had 
not made me wiser: I returned with a 
bad cold, which, without being danger- 
ous, kept me some days in bed, and then 
weeks long in my room ; on which ac- 
count, a part of this distinguished lady’s 
stay was for me historical only, as I 
learned what happened in society from 
the narratives of friends ; and afterwards, 
too, our personal intercourse had to be 
managed first by billets, then by dia- 
logues, and, later still, in the smallest 
circle— perhaps the most favourable 
way both for learning what was in her, 
and imparting, so far as that might be, 
what was in me. 

“With decisive vehemence she fol- 
lowed her purpose, to become acquainted 
with our circumstances, co-ordinating 
and subordinating them to her ideas, to 
inform herself as much as possible con- 
cerning individuals ; as a woman of the 
world, to gain clear views of our social 
relations — with her deep female spirit 
to penetrate and see through our general 
modes of representing man and nature, 
which is called our philosophy. Now, 
though I had no cause to simulate with 
her, as indeed, even when I let myself 
have free course, people do not always 
rightly interpret me ; yet here there was 
an extraneous circumstance at work, thut 
for the moment made me shy. I re- 
ceived, just at that time, a newly-pub- 
lished French book, containing the cor- 
respondence of two ladies with Rous- 
seau.* On the secluded, inaccessible 
man, these fair intruders had played off 
a downright mystification — contriving 
to interest him in certain small concerns, 
and draw him into letter-writing ; which 
letters, when they had enough of the 
joke, they lay together and send forth 
through the press. 

“To Madame de Staél I expressed my 
dislike of the proceedings; she, how- 
ever, took the matter lightly — nay, 
seemed to applaud it, and not obscurely 
signified that she meant to deal with us 
much in the same way. There needed 
no more to put me on my guard, in some 
measure to seal me up. 

“The great qualities of this high- 
thinking and high-feeling authoress lie 
in the view of every one; and the results 
of her journey through Germany testify 
sufficiently how well she applied her 
time there. 

“‘ Her objects were manifold: she 
wished to know Weimar, with its moral, 


* See above, under date the 4th of January. 
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social, literary aspects, and what else it 
offered, to gain accurate acquaintance ; 
farther, however, she herself also wished 
to be known, and endeavoured, there- 
fore, to give her own views currency, 
no less than to search out our way of 
thought. Neither could she rest satis- 
fied.even here: she must also work upon 
the senses, upon the feelings, the spirit 
— must strive to awaken a certain acti- 
vity or vivacity, with the want of which 
she reproached us. 

‘« Having no notion of what duty 
means, and to what a silent, collected 
posture he that undertakes it must re- 
strict himself, she was evermore for 
striking in—for instantaneously produ- 
cing an effect. In society there must be 
constant talking and discoursing. 

“The Weimar people are doubtless 
capable of some enthusiasm —perhaps, 
occasionally, of a false enthusiasm ; but 
no French up-blazing was to be looked 
for from them, least of all at a time 
when the French political preponderance 
threatened all Europe, and calm-thinking 
men foresaw the inevitable mischief 
which, next year, was to lead us to the 
verge of destruction. 

‘In the way of public reading, also, 
and reciting, did this lady strive for lau- 
rels. I excused myself from an evening 
party when she exhibited Phedra in this 
fashion,t and where the moderate Ger- 
man plaudits nowise contented her. 

‘*To philosophise in society, means to 
talk with vivacity about insoluble pro- 
blems. This was her peculiar pleasure 
and passion. Naturally, too, she was 
wont to carry it, in such speaking and 
counter-speaking, up to those concerns 
of thought and sentiment which properly 
should not be spoken of except between 
God and the individual. Here, more- 
over, as woman and Frenchwoman, she 
had the habit of sticking fast on main 
positions, and, as it were, not hearing 
rightly what the other said. 

“* By all these things the evil genius 
was awakened in me, so that I would 
treat whatever was advanced no other- 
wise than dialectically and problematic- 
ally, and often, by stiff-necked contra- 
dictions, brought her to despair ; where- 
in, truly, she for the first time grew 
tightly amiable, and in the most brilliant 
manner exhibited her talent of thinking 
and replying. 

‘* More than once I had regular dia- 
logues with her, ourselves two ; in which 
likewise, however, she was burdensome, 
according to her fashion, never granting, 
on the most important topics, a moment 
of reflection, but passionately demand- 


Date 26th January. 
N 


t See above. 
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ing that you should despatch the deepest 
concerns, the weightiest occurrences, as 
lightly as if it were a game at shuttle- 
cock, 

‘* One little instance, instead of many, 
may find place here : — 

“She stepped in, one evening before 
court time, and said, as if for salutation, 
with warm vehemence, ‘ I have important 
news to tell you: Moreau is arrested, 
with some others, and accused of treason 
against the tyrant.’ I had long, as every 
one had, taken interest in the person of 
this noble individual, and followed his 
actions and attempts. I now silently 
called back the past, in order, as my 
way is, to try the present thereby, and 
deduce, or at least forecast, the future. 
The lady changed the conversation, 
leading it, as usual, on manifold indiffer- 
ent things; and as I, persisting in my 
reverie, did not forthwith answer her 
with due liveliness, she again reproach- 
ed me, as she had often done, that this 
evening too, according to custom, I was 
in the dumps (maussade), and no cheer- 
ful talk to be had with me. I felt seri- 
ously angry, declared that she was capa- 
ble of no true sympathy, that she dashed 
in without note of warning, felled you 
with a club—and next minute you must 
begin piping tunes for her, and jig from 
subject to subject. 

“Such speeches were quite according 
to her heart ; she wished to excite pas- 
sion, no matter what. In order to ap- 
pease me, she now went over all the 
circumstances of the above sorrowful 
mischance, and evinced therein great 
penetration into characters, and acquaint- 
ance with the posture of affairs. 

«« Another little story will prove like- 
wise how gaily and lightly you might live 
with her, so you took it her own way : — 

‘* At a numerous supper party with 
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the Duchess Amelia, I was sitting far 
off her, and chanced this time also to 
be taciturn and rather meditative. My 
neighbours reproved me for it, and there 
rose a little movement, the cause of 
which at length reached up to the higher 
personages. Madame de Staél heard the 
accusation of my silence, expressed her- 
self regarding it in the usual terms, and 
added, ‘ On the whole, I never like 
Goethe till he has had a bottle of cham- 
pagne.’ I said half aloud, so that those 
next me could hear, ‘ I suppose, then, we 
have often got a little elevated together.’ 
A moderate laugh ensued. She wanted 
to know the cause. No one could or 
would give a French version of my words 
in their proper sense ; till at last Benja- 
min Constant, one of those near me, 
undertook, as she continued asking and 
importuning, to satisfy her by some eu- 
phonistic phrase, and so terminete the 
business. 

** But whatever, on reflection, one 
may think or say of these proceedings, 
it is ever to be acknowledged that, in 
their results, they have been of great 
importance and influence. That Work 
on Germany, which owed its origin to 
such social conversations, must be looked 
on as a mighty implement, whereby, in 
the Chinese wall of antiquated prejudices 
which divided us from France, a broad 
gap was broken; so that across the 
Rhine, and, in consequence of this, 
across the Channel, our neighbours at 
last took closer knowledge of us; and 
now the whole remote West is open to 
our influences. Let us bless those an- 
noyances, therefore, and that conflict of 
national peculiarities which at the time 
seemed unseasonable, and nowise pro- 
mised us furtherance’”— Goethe's Werke, 
b. xxxi. ss. 170—6. 
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Tuc “Church in danger!” is the cry 
among Protestants; and yet they 
supinely look on, while its buttresses 
and firm pillars of support are being, 
one after another, levelled with the 
ground. Ere many lustrums shall have 
passed over our heads, that venerable 
fabric, the stones of which have been 
cemented together by the precious 
blood of a thousand martyrs, will be 
tottering on its basement and threaten- 
ing a fall. Blinded by a sense of 
security, common to men who slumber 
over possessions long retained, long 
enjoyed, and undisturbed, they, for 
the most part, are sunk into a state of 
apathy, in nowise suitable to the 
stirring and perilous times in which 
we live. Some few, however, are 
actuated by feelings which force them 
into a line of conduct, that is equally 
reprehensible with the indolent repose 
of the larger number. These make 
sweeping and general answers to the 
charges of the enemies of our Pro- 
testant Church, and do by their over- 
zeal as much mischief to the cause 
which they have at heart, as the bitter 
animosity of its deadliest opponents 
has been able to accomplish. They 
exclaim that all accusations against the 
Protestant Church are the result of 
barren hatred, and are unfounded in 
truth. To what audience do they so 
address themselves? To their own 
body ;—for this exclamation, which is 
laughed at by their adversaries, creates 
little or no effect unless strengthened 
by corresponding testimony ; or, rather, 
the issue proves that it is most perni- 
cious to the church, as by the stub- 
born advocacy of the accusers we gra- 
dually see old dissenting sects in- 
creased, and new springing up, to de- 
tract further from those who have been 
numbered among true believers. 

That our church system contains 
many abuses, and that a sound reform 
is in some shape required, we shall 
not be rash enough to deny. We, 
however, do deny the extent of the 
abuses pointed out, and the sweeping 
reform required by our opponents. 
This is not only a grave, but a wide 


subject to enter upon ; and ere long we 
intend to dive into the inmost depths 
of the controversy. What we have to 
dread most is, the ascendency of the 
Romanist faith in this country. All 
the dissenting sects put together can- 
not do us so much mischief as can the 
Roman Catholic religion, if it once 
more begin to spread its influence 
over the multitude of England. The 
multitude, the ignorant and the un- 
thinking, the licentious, the vain, and 
the profligate, the weak-minded and 
the superstitious, compose the greater 
portion of the population of every 
country ; while the thoughtful and the 
truly religious will be the smaller 
number. The worldly advantages of 
the Roman faith are so manifold, 
it suits so well the consciences of 
men, that, if it once gets footing in a 
country, it gains innumerable converts. 
The sophistry of its casuists is so 
subtle, that it exceeds the scope of 
the ingenuity of most men; and if it 
did not, still men are too apt to be 
listless over the gravest concerns of 
life. The two state religions in Europe 
must be the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant. In new countries, like the 
United States, schemes of ecclesias- 
tical, as of popular, government may 
be attempted; but in old countries, 
especially in these days, when abso- 
lutism in monarchies is departing for 
ever, it is equally difficult to root out 
an established religion, as an established 
system of lay government. But even 
in the United States, according to the 
testimony of Captain Basil Hall and 
the Duke of Weimar, all dissenting 
sects are slowly, but gradually, mer- 
ging into Protestantism. It is in vain 
to suppose that government in Europe 
can exist without its co-existent national 
church; a fact which Mr.S.T. Coleridge 
has most ably and eloquently proved in 
his late volume upon The Constitution 
of Church and State. And the only 
two religions which are of sufficient 
importance to enter into collision or 
conflict for mastery, are the Romanist 
and the Protestant. Whether the 
former shall gain ascendency within 


* Theological Library. No.1. Life of Wicklif, by Charles Webb Le Bas, M.A. 
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these realms, depends on the conduct 
of our rulers and our hierarchy. It 
must form a settlement in some place; 
for, from recent accounts, it is taking 
its departure from its old seat on the 
seven hills of Rome. We have all 
heard of the insurrections in the 
lands of the Church. There a deep- 
rooted hatred to the Papal domination 
has shewn itself in acts of daring and 
defiance ; and though the continental 
powers of France and Austria may 
endeavour to curb the rebellious to 
silence, still it is to be presumed that 
the political state of Europe generally, 
and of each country particularly, will 
not allow of any vigorous assistance to 
be rendered to the Popedom. Strange 
to say, yet most true is it, that almost 
every man of genius produced by Italy 
has been a consistent and determined 
opponent to the power of the Pope. 
Their reasons of exception are well 
set forth by Spanzotti, as quoted by 
Mr. Coleridge: “ Ecclesia Cattolica 
non, ma il Papismo denunciamo, 
perche suggerito dal interresse, perch 
fortificato dalla menzogna, perche radi- 
cato dal pit: abbominevole despotismo, 
perché contrario al dritto e ai titoli in- 
comunicabili di Cristo, ed alla tran- 
quillita d’ ogni chiesa e d’ ogni stati.” 
These few thoughts have been sug- 
gested by the perusal of Mr. Le Bas’s 
Life of Wiclif, which is the first volume 
of the Theological Library. There 
could not have been a more useful 
undertaking than this one; for the 
furtherance of which the names of the 
publishers and the editors are a suffi- 
cient guarantee. Amid some petty 
faults of diction and style, the merits 
of Mr. Le Bas’s volume come forth with 
striking effect. We recommend the 
volume strongly to the general reader 
and the friends of Protestantism. What 
the defects, what the crimes, of the old 
Catholic religion was, will be seen to 
exist in their fullest latitude at the 
present day. There has been no reform, 
and there can be no reform, in the 
Romanist system. Toinnovate upon it, 
would be to destroy its unity of absurdi- 
ty and superstition ; and thus, through 
narrow loopholes, by letting in the 
glorious light of Conviction and Truth, 
to scare away the brooding Darkness 
of Error. Once more we call on our 
hierarchs, and all friends of Protest- 
antism, to speak boldly, and act boldly, 
against all enemies. What Luther has, 
in his usual blunt yet powerful manner, 
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said, there is much truth in: “ We tell 
our God plainly, If he will have his 
church, then he must look how to 
maintain and defend it; for we can 
neither uphold or protect it. And 
well for us that it is so: for in case 
we could, or were able to defend it, 
we should become the proudest asses 
under heaven. Who is the church's 
protector, that hath promised to be 
with her to the end, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her? 
Kings, diets, parliaments, lawyers ? 
Marry, no such cattle!” Though this 
be as true as the Word of Life, still 
the influence of God will not be want- 
ing where there are fervent hearts and 
sincere ministrants. Our religion is 
built upon a solid rock; and if we 
only keep proper watch and ward 
around it, it will defy the fury of the 
elemental war, and the desperate 
machinations of men. 


The family of Wiclif were settled, 
from their earliest time, at the small 
village of the same name, about six 
miles from Richmond in Yorkshire. 
They were the lords of the manor, and 
patrons of the rectory. Here, or in the 
immediate vicinity, was John Wiclif 
born, about 1324. It is probable that 
the reformer was a member of the 
Norman family. Doubts as to the fact 
have been, indeed, raised, but to little 
purpose ; for which of the noblest of 
the families of reformed Christendom 
would not now be proud of descent 
from so famous and venerable a stock ? 
Sensible persons inquire after the ac- 
tions of great men, and leave the work 
of genealogy to the labours of the anti- 
quary, and the elucidation of high 
family connexion to the petty vanity of 
the worldly-minded and the meanly 
proud. 

Nothing is known of Wiclif’s child- 
hood. Oxford was the arena of his 
first scholastic exhibitions, and of his 
future fame. He was originally ad- 
mitted of Queen’s College, established 
in 1340 by the munificence of Queen 
Philippa, through the persuasion of 
Robert Eglesfield, her chaplain. For 
reasons unknown, Wiclif removed 
thence to Merton College —a society 
rendered illustrious from the several 
distinguished characters whicli it pro- 
duced. Thomas Bradwardine “ the 
ae Doctor,” Simon Mepham, 
Simon Islep, Walter Burley “ the 
Perspicuous Doctor,” and William 
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Occham “ the Singular Doctor,” were 
all of that foundation ; and here, also, 
Wiclif acquired the title of “the Evan- 
gelic or Gospel Doctor.” 

Wiclif had early applied, with un- 
ceasing labour, to the scholastic philo- 
sophy. His powers of memory were 
great, and he had had the patience to 
acquire by heart the most intricate 
passages of Aristotle. His bitterest 
enemy, Knighton, the canon of Ley- 
eester, was even forced to describe 
him as “second to none in philosophy, 
and in scholastic discipline altogether 
incomparable.” With the works of the 
schoolmen, he acquired a proficiency 
in the civil and canon law, the mastery 
of which was absolutely necessary for 
the reputation of a consummate divine. 
His reading was also extended to the 
municipal laws and customs of his 
own country; while his theological 
principles were formed by an exami- 
nation of the primitive Christian writ- 
ers, and principally of St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome, St. Basil, and St. Gregory. 
Among modern divines, the highest in 
his estimation were the celebrated Ro- 
bert Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln in the 
early part of the preceding century, 
and Richard Fitzralph, formerly Chan- 
cellor of Oxford and Professor of Divi- 
nity there, and promoted to the see of 
Armagh about the year 1347. “ But,” 
says Mr. Le Bas, “ the studies of Wic- 
lif were most nobly distinguished from 
those of his contemporaries by his 
ardent devotion to the sacred volume 
itself.” 

Manifold were the obstacles in the 
path of a teacher of true theology. On 
one side stood the power of the pope 
in scornful defiance; on the other he 
encountered the contemptuous scowl 
of scholastic philosophy. The theolo- 
gian who had the hardihood to stand 
by the strict letter of Scripture was 
either without an audience, or else 
treated with derision and contumely. 
The rigidly scriptural teachers, accord- 
ing to the testimony of John of Salis- 
bury, in the twelfth century, “ were not 
only rejected as philosophers, but un- 
willingly endured as clergymen—nay, 
were scarcely acknowledged to be men. 
They became objects of derision, and 
were termed the bullocks of Abraham, 
or the asses of Balaam.” 

Wiclif’s first trial of strength against 
the errors of the time was in 1356, when 
he put forth a small tract, entitled The 
Last Age of the Church. This was 
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occasioned by recent national calami- 
ties. The pestilence, which broke out 
in Tartary in 1345, desolated Asia and 
Africa, and swept away one-third of the 
population of Europe; added to this, 
nearly the whole of the western conti- 
nent had been convulsed with earth- 
quakes; and although England escaped 
by a happy lot, still the country was 
deluged by incessant rains for many 
months, until it at last lay a victim to 
the fury of the plague. The malady 
first appeared at Dorchester, in August 
1348; by November it had reached 
London, and thence spread southward. 
Wiclif was then about twenty-five years 
of age; and while many looked upon 
the miserable condition of the earth 
as a prognostic of the final doom, his 
mind, also, exalted by the study of 
certain ancient predictions ascribed to 
Joachim, a celebrated Calabrian abbot 
who had foretold the destruction of 
popedom and the advent of a purer 
era, under the appellation of the age 
of the Holy Ghost, and by the perni- 
cious influence of the recent plague, 
was brought to a conviction that the 
world was indeed appreaching its 
period of destruction, and that that 
period was the fourteenth century. In 
support of the notion that between the 
first and second advent of Christ four 
seasons of tribulation were to intervene, 
he relied on the authority of Bede and 
St. Bernard. “ Of these tribulations,” 
says Mr. Le Bas, “the first was the 
furious and repeated onset of persecu- 
tion; the second, the pestilent infection 
of heresy ; the third of these calamitous 
trials was to originate in what Wiclif 
terms ‘the secret heresy of the Simon- 
ists ;? the last was to include the final 
triumphs of Antichrist ; ‘ the period of 
whose approach,’ he adds, ‘God only 
knoweth.’ The whole, however, of 
these two final visitations was to be 
crowded into the space of the four- 
teenth century, which is accordingly 
designated by Wiclif as ‘the last age 
of the World’—and so gives its title to 
the treatise.” 

As a book of prophecy, the work is 
entirely worthless ; but it was an evi- 
dence of his integrity, energy, and 
dauntless courage. Thoughtful men, 
having been awakened by the recent 
calamities to a contemplation of the 
dealings of Providence, fancied they 
perceived the cause of God’s wrath in 
the manners and fashions of the period. 
Contemporary writers furnish ample 
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information of the follies and extrava- 
gance of the higher portion of society. 
They mention “ the silken hoods,” 
“ the parti-coloured coats,” “ the deep 
sleeves,” “the narrow waists,” ‘the 
bushy beards,” “the long tails,” and 
“the sinful prolongation of the pointed 
shoes,” which were in vogue with the 
exquisites and coxcombs of the day: 
while the female sex were denounced 
for “the enormous height of their 
head-dress, with its streaming ribands,” 
“their tunics half of one colour and 
half of another,” “their costly girdles, 
profusely decorated with embroidery 
and gold,” “their exchange of the 
ambling palfrey for the prancing 
charger,” and “the unbecoming bold- 
ness or levity of their demeanour.’ 
These matters were severally regarded 
as indications of an age ripe for de- 
struction. 

But Wiclif looked more deeply into 
the moral condition of mankind ; he 
investigated the character of the clergy, 
and loudly and keenly arraigned their 
vices. 


“‘The whole community, he main- 
tained, was corrupted with the ferment- 
ation of their pernicious leaven; and 
against their worldliness was to be di- 
rected the public execration for spread- 
ing that degeneracy, which had provoked 
the Lord to send his judgments upon 
the land, and which would provoke him 
to send judgments yet more intolerable. 
He speaks of ‘the pestilent smiting to- 
gether of people, and hurling together 
of realms, because the honours of Holy 
Church are given to unworthy men; a 
mischief so heavy, that well will it be 
for that man who shall not then be alive.’ 
* Both vengeance of sword,’ he affirms, 
‘ and mischiefs unknown before, by which 
men in those days shall be punished, 
shall befal them, because of the sins of 
priests. Hence men shall fall upon them, 
and cast them out of their fat benefices ; 
and shall say, he came into his benefice 
by his kindred, and this by a covenant 
made before : he, for his worldly service, 
came into the church, and this for mo- 
ney. Then every such priest shall cry, 
alas! alas! that no good spirit dwelt 
with me at my coming into the Church 
of God!’ In those days, ‘men of Holy 
Church shall be despised as carrion ; 
as dogs shall they be cast out in open 
places.’ ” 


This was only the prelude to greater 
exertions and a more vigorous attack 
on the papal authority. In 1360 he 
commenced his exposure of the men- 
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dicant orders; and his zeal, activity, 
and extraordinary display of courage, 
firm bearing, and subtle argument, soon 
pointed him out as the most conspi- 
cuous reformer of the day. Dr. Lin- 
gard has, in his history, been pleased 
to use the following expression in 
regard to this controversy : — “ It was 
about the year 1360 that the name of 
Wiclif is first mentioned in history: he 
was then engaged in a fierce but ridi- 
culous controversy with the various 
orders of friars.” This is the cool and 
unhesitating manner in which the po- 
pish historian writes of one of the most 
momentous transactions in the annals 
of this country! 

The order of mendicant friars was 
established in the preceding century. 
The papacy gladly accepted the ser- 
vices of men who exhibited habits of 
self-denial and primitive simplicity — 
professed a contempt for riches and 
the comforts of life, and boasted of 
being unflinching advocates for a 
thorough ecclesiastical reform. The 
church was thus “ provided with a 
hardy and devoted militia, thoroughly 
prepared for all the various exigencies 
of her warfare ;” and her native and 
inveterate profligacy was hidden under 
the cloak of the sanctity of the mendi- 
cant orders. While she was struggling 
for worldly domination, by working on 
the ignorance and superstitious fears of 
princes, by the establishment of this 
fraternity she could facilitate the sup- 
pression of heresies. At first, the 
mendicants fulfilled their duty to the 
pope. Their efficiency is thus described 
by Wiclif’s new biographer : — 


‘The genius of the system penetra- 
ted, quickly, into every department of 
ecclesiastical enterprise and occupation, 
whether high or low, whether obscure 
or eminent. It intruded itself into the 
region of parochial duty ; it seated itself 
in the confessional; it seized on the 
chair of the university ; it grasped the 
crosier of episcopacy ; it held the seals 
of civil office, and the portfolio of diplo- 
matic intrigue ; till, at last, it appeared 
probable, that the confidence and vene- 
ration of nearly the whole Catholic world 
would be transferred from their esta- 
blished guides to these professors of 
primitive sanctity and perfection. 

“It was not to be expected that the 
secular clergy, or the ancient religious 
orders, would regard without the bit- 
terest jealousy the reputation and the 
prosperity of their rivals ; and, as might 
have been reasonably anticipated, symp- 
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toms of degeneracy began speedily to 
develope themselves among the new so- 
cieties, and to animate both priest and 
monk with the hopes of a successful re- 
sistance to their power. In the first 
place, the distinguished honours heaped 
on the mendicant system had enormously 
multiplied its numbers; and such was 
the rapidity of this accumulation, that 
it threatened almost to overwhelm the 
power which had called it into existence. 
Accordingly, in 1272, Gregory X. found 
it necessary to repress these ‘ extravagant 
swarms’ of holy beggars, and to confine 
the institution to the four denominations 
of Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
and Hermits of St. Augustine. But the 
immoderate increase of their numbers 
was not the only circumstance which 
tended to impair the respect of the world 
for their itinerant instructors. In the 
course of time, these professors of po- 
verty were often found transformed into 
prodigies of opulence. Men beheld with 
astonishment that the barefooted bre- 
thren, to whom property was an accursed 
thing, which they were to touch not, and 
handle not, became gradually, by some 
strange legerdemain, the lords of stately 
edifices and ample revenues; and ap- 
peared in a fair way to rival the hierar- 
chy in wealth, as effectually as they had 
rivalled them in authority and influence, 
And this manifest and shameless aban- 
donment of the original spirit of their 
system, naturally provided their adver- 
saries with another formidable ground 
for complaint and opposition.” 


In 1221, the mendicants first made 
their appearance in England, under the 
conduct of Gilbert de Fresney, who, 
with twelve Dominicans, obtained an 
establishment at Oxford. They were 
patronised by Bishop Grostete, who, 
however, lived to repent of his conduct 
and pronounce them the greatest curse 
to Christianity. They quickly became 
quarrelsome, proud, rapacious, and no- 
torious for their avarice and turbulent 
disposition. Matthew Paris gives a 
frightful description of their influence ; 
and we quote the passage, that our 
readers may be aware of the immense 
services rendered by Wiclif to the 
cause of humanity and true religion :— 


“*Tt is a matter of melancholy pre- 
sage,’ says Matthew Paris, ‘ that, within 
the four-and-twenty years of their esta- 
blishment in England, these friars have 
piled up their mansions to a royal alti. 
tude. Impudently transgressing the 
bounds of poverty, the very basis of 
their profession, they fulfil to the letter 
the ancient prophecies of Hildegard, 
and exhibit inestimable treasures within 
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their spacious edifices and lofty walls. 
They beset the dying bed of the noble 
and the wealthy, in order to extort se- 
cret bequests from the fears of guilt or 
superstition. No one now has any hope 
of salvation, but through the ministry 
of the preachers or the Minorites. They 
are found at the court, in the character 
of counsellors, and chamberlains, and 
treasurers, and negotiators of marriage. 
As the agents of papal extortion, they 
are incessantly applying the arts of flat- 
tery, the stings of rebuke, or the terrors 
of confession. They pour contempt on 
the sound orders of Benedict and Au- 
gustine ; and, according to their esti- 
mate, the black-cowled brethren are as 
much superior to the monks, as the dis- 
ciples of Epicurus would be to so many 
simpletons and boors.’ ” 


The practices of the mendicants had 
become so intolerable in 1357, that 
Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, arraigned the order before the 
pope at Avignon—charging them, 
among other things, with attempting 
to allure into their fraternity the youths 
from our universities, insomuch that a 
violent alarm having been occasioned 
by their arts, the students at Oxford 
had decreased from 30,000 te 6,000. 

The substance of Wiclif’s opposition 
to the mendicants is found in a small 
treatise “Against the Orders of Friars.” 
His charges and objections are given 
under fifty heads. His life, from his 
first appearance as a controversialist 
and reformer, was one continued hos- 
tility to the acts and existence of this 
body. ‘To his latest breath he never 
ceased to denounce them as the pests 
of society —as the bitter enemies of all 
pure religion—as monsters of arro- 
gance, hypocrisy, and covetousness ; — 
in short, as no other than the tail of the 
apocalyptic dragon, which was to sweep 
away a third part of the stars from the 
firmament of the church.” 

Wiclif’s biographer has very pro- 
perly passed over the particulars of the 
treatise, since the limits of his work 
precluded very minute mention. One 
of their practices, however, is too 
remarkable to be left unnoticed, and 
it is thus given by Mr. Le Bas : — 


“ The fifteenth of his objections 
charges them with deceiving and pil- 
laging the people by their Letters of 
Fraternity, which he describes as ‘ pow- 
dred with hypocrisie, covetise, simonie, 
blasphemie, and other leasings.’ These 
precious documents, it seems, were writ- 
ten on fine vellum, splendidly illumi- 
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nated, under the seal of the fraternity, 
and covered with sarsnet: and they 
conveyed to the faithful and wealth 
purchaser an assurance of his partici- 
pation in the masses, vigils, and other 
religious exercises of the holy brother- 
hood, both during his life and after his 
death. So that they provided the sinner, 
who was able to purchase them, with a 
sort of running dispensation, which al- 
ways kept pace with the utmost speed 
of his transgressions. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that this imposture 
does not appear to have been peculiar 
to the Mendicants. They practised it 
in common with other religious societies, 
though possibly with more shameless 
enormity ; as Wiclif, indeed, very plainly 
intimates: for he says of them, that 
‘they passen bishoppes, popes, and eke 
God himself, For they grant no pardon, 
but if [except] men be contrite and 
shriven, and of merite of Christ’s pas- 
sion, and other saints ; but friars maken 
no mention, nether of contrition, ne 
shrift, ne merite of Christ’s passion, but 
enly of ther own good deeds.’ ” 


To lessen the ill effects of their ma- 
chinations, a statute had been passed 
at Oxford, forbidding any student to 
enter the order under eighteen years 
of age; but the contrivances of ‘the 
friars, who were perpetually obtaining 
dispensations from Rome, soon de- 
stroyed the efficacy of this salutary 
regulation; and the quarrel between 
the mendicants and their enemies con- 
tinuing to rage with unabated vigour, 
the matter was submitted, in 1366, to 
the decision of parliament. The result 
of this was an injunction that none of 
the orders should receive among them 
any scholar under the age of eighteen ; 
“that the friars should take no advan- 
tage, nor procure any bull or any other 
process from Rome against the univer- 
sities; that all controversies between 
them should be referred to the crown ; 
and that all offenders should be pu- 
nished at the pleasure of the king in 
council.” But this was insufficient to 
curb the encroachments of the orders ; 
for only nine years afterwards, a bull 
was obtained, by the convent of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, to enable them to 
dispense with a statute of the univer- 
sity, requiring persons to be regents in 
arts before they became doctors of 
divinity. 

For his exertions Wiclif was reward- 
ed, by Baliol College, with the living 
of Fillingham in the archdeaconry of 
Stow and the diocese of Lincoln; but 
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this he, in 1361, exchanged for that of 
Lutgershall in the archdeaconry of 
Bucks, of less value, but of more con- 
venient situation, from its proximity to 
Oxford. In this same year he was 
promoted to the wardenship of Ba- 
liol; but, four years afterwards, he 
resigned it for the headship of Canter- 
bury Hall, then founded by Simon 
Islep, metropolitan of all England. 
The foundation of this hall was de- 
signed for a warden and eleven scho- 
lars, eight of whom were to be secular 
clergymen ; while the remaining four 
members, including the warden, were 
to be monks of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury. The principal office was first 
bestowed on Wodehall, “a turbulent 
and untractable monk, who had already 
molested and disgusted the university 
by the disorderly violence of his tem- 
per.” In 1365, most probably from 
the incompatibility of the tempers of 
the secular and monastic scholars, 
Archbishop Islep was induced to 
remove Wodehall and his three monks, 
and substitute in their place Wiclif as 
warden, and three seculars, William Sel- 
by, William Middleworth, and Richard 
Benger, to be scholars. This change 
he effected by virtue of a clause in the 
instrument of foundation, reserving to 
himself and his successors the power 
of removing the warden at pleasure in 
a summary manner, without process of 
law or any precise form of procedure. 
Islep died the following year, and was 
succeeded by Simon Langham, once a 
private monk, and subsequently Abbot 
of Westminster, and then Bishop of 
Ely. He was ready to listen to the 
appeal of the monks against the intru- 
sion of seculars upon their foundation. 
The former protested to the new arch- 
bishop against the appointment of 
Wiclif, arguing that his nomination 
was made by Islep when incapacitated 
by infirmity ; such nomination, more- 
over, being contrary to the charter of 
foundation. Wiclif’s appointment was 
nullified, and one John de Radyngate 
instituted as his successor; and he, 
after a month’s tenure, was displaced 
by Wodehall. But Wiclif refused to 
resign ; the revenues were sequestrated 
by Langham, and the former appealed 
to the pope. This proceeding proves 
that at that time Wiclif had not re- 
solved on any settled opposition to the 
pontiff, in regard to his supremacy 
over the ecclesiastical affairs of Europe. 
Three or four years were consumed by 
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the process. At length the decree 
ratified Langham’s proceedings, and 
pronounced that none but monks had 
any right “to remain perpetually” in 
Canterbury Hall; that the secular 
scholars should be removed; that 
Wodehall and other deprived monks 
should be reinstated; and that per- 
petual silence should be imposed on 
Wiclif and the ejected secular clerks. 

The papal decision remained, till 
1372, unconfirmed by the crown; and 
this was mainly attained through a 
bribe of 200 marks—a sum between 
2000/. and 3000/. of our present money. 

The following are Mr. Le Bas’s ap- 
propriate observations on this passage 
of Wiclif’s life : — 

‘‘ That Wiclif should be indignant at 
the iniquity ofa transaction, so disgrace. 
ful both to the court of Rome and to the 
court of London, may very readily be 
imagined ; and to his disappointment at 
the decision, some have not scrupled to 
attribute (perhaps rashly, according to 
the confession of a recent historian) his 
subsequent opposition to the papal au- 
thority. From a consideration of the 
following circumstances, it may reason- 
ably be collected that something far 
more discreditable than rashness may be 
ascribed to those who have attributed 
the conduct of Wiclif to any such un- 
worthy feelings. In the first place, not 
the slightest allusion to the subject has 
yet been found in any portion of his 
writings. So far as they have yet been 
examined, they furnish not a fragment 
of evidence to prove that the matter 
dwelt upon his mind, or raised a spark 
of worldly or factious resentment. It 
may be true (as it is most needlessly, 
and not very charitably, remarked by a 
Protestant historian of the church), that 
‘there was not much of the cross in this 
disappointment.’ But it should be re- 
membered, that Wiclif never set up for 
a martyr upon the strength of that dis- 
appointment, and never was known to 
raise an outcry against the sentence. It 
is allowed by the same writer, that he 
suffered in a righteous cause ; and this 
is, probably, all that Wiclif would have 
claimed for himself; and is, assuredly, 
all that has been claimed for him by his 
most favourable historians. In the next 
place it must be recollected, that his 
deep sense of ecclesiastical abuse and 
corruption had, long before, found utter- 
ance in his tract on the Last Age of the 
Church, published in 1356. There is, 
furthermore, the strongest reason for be- 
lieving that he had ‘openly committed 
himself to decided hostilities against the 
Romish militia—the mendicant orders— 
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previously to the commencement: of the 
dispute relative to the wardenship .of 
Canterbury Hall (although there may 
be no extant writing of his on this sub- 
ject to which so early a date can, with 
absolute certainty, be assigned) ; and 
that these hostilities were continued 
with unabated vigour, even while the 
appeal to Rome was pending. But the 
most triumphant defence of Wiclif, from 
the charge either of vindictive selfish. 
ness or of a worldly and calculating spi- 
rit, is to be found in his conduct relative 
to the papal claim of sovereignty over 
the realm of England, about that time 
revived by Pope Urban V. 

“It will, of course, be recollected, 
that the foundation for this claim was 
the surrender of the British crown by 
King John to Pope Innocent III. No- 
thing, perhaps, could have occurred to 
scatter more widely among the people 
of England the seeds of disaffection to- 
wards the papal tyranny, than this most 
ignominious transaction. That the sub- 
mission rendered to it, both by the mo- 
narch and the people, was, in all suc- 
ceeding times, bitterly reluctant, may 
be concluded from the fact, that the 
humiliating formality of homage was 
constantly “evaded ; and that, since the 
days of Henry III. ’the odious tribute of 
a thousand marks was often interrupted. 
In 1365, no less than thirty-three years 
had elapsed since the last payment had 
been made ; and then, in evil hour, 
when the spirit of the nation was at its 
highest, the pope bethought him of de- 
manding the arrears, and, with them, 
the due performance of feudal homage. 
On failure to comply, King Edward the 
Third,—the conqueror of France, the 
hero of the age, the mirror of chivalry,— 
was apprised that he would be cited by 
process to appear at the papal court, 
there to answer for the default to his 
civil and spiritual sovereign. The con- 
duct of that monarch on this occasion 
was precisely such as became a king of 
England. He laid the insolent exac- 
tions of the pontiff before his parliament 
the next year (1366), and desired their 
advice on the emergency. The answer 
of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
of the commons of England, to this de- 
mand of their sovereign, is such as, 
even at this distance of time, we can 
hardly read without feeling our hearts 
burn within us. ‘ Forasmuch as neither 
king John, nor any other king, could 
bring this realm and kingdom in such 
thraldom and subjection, but by common 
consent of parliament, the which was 
not done ; therefore, that which he did 
was against his oath at his coronation. 
If, therefore, the pope should attempt 
any thing against the king by process, 
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or other matters in deed, the king, with 
all his subjects, should, with all their 
force and power, resist the same.’ 

“This solemn legislative renuncia- 
tion of servitude and vassalage must 
have smitten with sore amazement the 
faithful adherents of pontifical supre- 
macy. ‘Their displeasure was speedily 
expressed by the pen of an anonymous 
monk, who immediately on the promul- 
gation of the above resolutions, pub- 
lished a vindication of the papal claims, 
in which he challenged Wiclif, by name, 
to confute his arguments in support of 
those pretensions, and to maintain the 
recent decision of the parliament. What, 
then, is the irresistible inference from 
the bare fact of such a challenge, but 
that Wiclif was, at that time, publicly 
known as the avowed and determined 
adversary of papal encroachment, — as 
the champion whom, of all others, an 
advocate of the Romish power would be 
most anxious to overthrow? The case, 
therefore, stands simply thus. In 1365, 
Wiclif appeals to Rome against his 
ejection from the wardenship of Canter- 
bury Hall: in 1367, while his suit is 
pending, he is publicly challenged to de. 
fend the independence of his country 
against popish usurpation, —a challenge 
which he promptly answers ; and in 
1370, the pope decides against him, bya 
final sentence of deprivation. Where, 
then, shall we find language to describe 
the rashness of the surmise, that he was 
driven to extremities against the papal 
authority, by his exasperation at the 
judgment which finally thrust him from 
his preferment ?” 

Wiclif made an intrepid stand for 
the resolution of parliament. We hear 
little of him from that period till 1371. 
A petition was then presented by par- 
liament to the king, praying for the 
exclusion of ecclesiastics from offices 
of state, which had been entirely en- 
grossed by the clergy. The king re- 
plied that he would act according to 
the advice of his council. His coun- 
sellors did not advise a total negation 
of the popular demand; for, shortly 
after, William of Wykeham resigned 
the great seal, and the Bishop of 
Exeter retired from the office of Lord 


* The same elena t in the clergy to desecrate Sse by every species 
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Treasurer. The practice, however, was 
continued till the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Bishop Williams was 
the last of his order who sat in the 
court of chancery, and the unhappy 
Laud the last prime minister of Eng- 
land.* To connect Wiclif with the 
petition to the king may appear diffi- 
cult; but Mr. Le Bas has some very 
sensible observations on this point. 


“Tf it be asked how we are to con. 
nect this petition of the Commons with 
the history of Wiclif, it may, perhaps, 
be difficult to furnish a perfectly con. 
clusive answer. The want of certainty 
as to the dates of his multifarious 
writings, may render it next to impos- 
sible, at the present day, to estimate cor- 
rectly the influence of his labours on 
that public feeling which expressed 
itself in this proceeding. Thus much, 
however, is clear; that the language 
and tenour of that petition were in full 
accordance with the sentiments to which 
he has given utterance in a variety of 
his extant compositions. It is, more- 
over, quite indisputable, that at this 
period he was no obscure and cloistered 
speculator. So long ago as the year 
1356, as we have already seen, he com. 
mitted himself to an open assault on the 
worldliness and ambition of the Romish 
hierarchy ; about the year 1360, he was 
renowned for his prominent share in the 
controversy with the Mendicants ; and 
in 1367, or 1368, he had further pledged 
himself to the conflict against papal 
usurpation, by vindicating the resistance 
ofthe parliament to the claims of tribute. 
These considerations, combined with 
the notorious spirit and tenour of all his 
publications, may reasonably warrant 
the conclusion, that his opinions were 
powerfully instrumental in giving 
strength to the impulse, which, in 1371, 
was carrying the public mind forward in 
the direction of improvement. This in- 
ference derives much confirmation from 
the circumstance that Fox, the martyro- 
logist, does not appear to entertain the 
slightest doubt that Wiclif is alluded 
to by one of our ancient chroniclers, who 
ascribes to heretical counsels the mea- 
sures adopted about this time to the 
disadvantage of the clergy; and who 


of secular occupation is ‘denounced, more than a _———€ and a half later, by old 


Latimer, with his usual bluntness. 


“It is to be lamented that the prelates, and 
other spiritual persons, will not attend upon their offices. 


They will not be among 


their flocks, but will rather run hither and thither, here and there, where they are 
not called, and, in the mean season, leave them at adventure, of w hom they take their 


living. 


science these same do so, I cannot tell.” 


Yea, ‘and furthermore, some would rather he clerks of the kitchen, or take 
other offices upon them beside that which they have already. 


But with what con- 
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very gtavely denounces those proceed. 
ings as the sins which called down upon 
the king the troubles and reverses of his 
latter days! That the measure now 
under consideration was in strict har- 
mony with the convictions of Wiclif, 
will sufficiently appear from the follow- 
ing extracts from his writings. The 
treatise termed the Regimen of the Church 
(which, if not Wiclif’s own composition, 
is most probably a compilation from his 
writings), almost echoes the language of 
the parliament. ‘ Neither prelates,’ he 
contends, ‘nor doctors, nor deacons, 
should hold secular offices, that is, those 
of chancery, treasury, privy seal, and 
other such secular offices in the exche- 
quer; neither be land-stewards, nor 


stewards of hall, nor clerks of kitchen,. 


nor clerks of accounts ; neither be occu. 
pied in any secular office in lords’ courts, 
more especially while secular men are 
able to do such offices.’ The inconsist- 
ency of such occupations with the spi- 
ritual function, is exposed by reference 
to the authority of St. Gregory, St. Chry- 
sostom, and St. Jerome, and of the apos- 
tolic decrees. He further appeals to the 
language of St. Paul to the Corinthian 
Church, and to the admonition of our 
Lord addressed to his disciples.”’ 


In 1372 Wiclif was made doctor of 
divinity, and promoted to the theolo- 
gical chair of Oxford. He was now 
eight-and-forty years of age. Shortly 


after, he produced his Exposition of 


the Decalogue —a work of the utmost 
importance for the days in which it 
was composed. The country was 
raising a reclaiming voice against the 
oppressions and corruptions of Rome. 
From the time of William the Norman 
to this period, a continual struggle had 
been carried on, for supremacy and 
independence, by the pontiffs and 
the monarchs of England. The weak 
and contemptible John succumbed to 
the power of the former. From that 
date this country became, according to 
a Romish saying, “the pope’s garden 
of delight,” or, in other words, the 
convenient and ready object for plun- 
der. The “ papal provision” was a 
nefarious system, by virtue of which 
the pope disposed of the next vacancy to 
every ecclesiastical dignity and place. 
The riches of the country thereby be- 
came the prey of foreigners, who were 
the abject instruments of the pope, 
and some of whom drew lordly reve- 
nues from this island while living in 
the midst of profligacy in their native 
country. Appeals to Rome were 
multiplied, and the jurisdiction of the 
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royal courts contemptuously and per- 
niciously invaded. In 1350, two acts 
of parliament were passed to counteract 
this destructive system: the statute of 
provisions declared void all collations 
to dignities or benefices which should 
be at variance with the rights of the 
king, the chapters, or any other patron; 
and the statute of premunire forbade, 
under the severest penalties, the intro- 
duction or circulation of bulls or man- 
dates prejudicial to the king or people, 
and all appeals to the papal court in 
questions of property, from the judg- 
ment of the English tribunals. 

But these acts were unavailing ; for, 
twenty-three years afterwards, on the 
urgent outcry of the people, an em- 
bassy was despatched to Gregory XI. 
at Avignon, which in vain attempted 
to obtain redress for the multitudinous 
injuries heaped on the church and 
state by papal usurpation. In the 
following year, an inquiry was insti- 
tuted into the number of aliens pos- 
sessed of English benefices; and the 
country was astonished at the result, 
which laid bare the enormous abuses 
that had been devouring the fatness 
of the land. Another embassy was 
sent to the pope: Wiclif was appoint- 
ed second in the commission, and the 
conferences were fixed at Bruges. The 
negotiations were cunningly protracted 
by the instruments of the pope for two 
years, in the hope that Edward the 
Third would fall a victim to his in- 
firmities ; and they were unproductive 
of any salutary result. 


‘ Their first fruits were a series of 
bulls, issued in September 1375, con- 
taining a very partial remedy of the al- 
leged enormities ; and their final issue 
was an agreement, that, in future, the 
pope should desist from reservations, 
and that the king should desist from 
conferring benefices by his writ of quare 
impedit. Respecting the independence 
of the chapters on papal confirmation, in 
the exercise of their right of election, 
not a syllable is to be found in the treaty. 
And that something like treachery had 
crept into the proceedings would appear 
from the fact, that John, bishop of Ban- 
gor, who was at the head of the commis. 
sion, was translated by the pope’s bull 
to Hereford, in 1375, and thence to St. 
David’s, by the same authority, in 1389. 
By this attempt, therefore, the hide of 
the monster was, after all, but slightly 
punctured ; and the ‘ poor malice’ of its 
adversaries remained still in danger of 
its fangs. One beneficial consequence, 
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however, most probably must have re- 
sulted from the proceeding. It must 
have opened to Wiclif, in more distinct 
revelation, the serpentine mysteries of 
pontifical diplomacy. It must have 
brought his eye somewhat closer to the 
deformity of the queen and mother of 
all the churches, and must have moved 
his spirit to a sterner conflict with her 
abominations. That he enjoyed the un- 
abated respect and confidence of his so- 
vereign during these services, may be 
concluded from the circumstance, that 
in November he was presented by the 
crown to the prebend of Aust, in the 
collegiate church of Westbury, within 
the diocese of Worcester, and some time 
afterwards to the rectory of Lutterworth, 
in Leicestershire ; an appointment which, 
for that turn, devolved on the crown, in 
consequence of the minority of the pa- 
tron, Lord Henry de Ferrars.” 


The Good Parliament, in 1376, de- 
nounced the ecclesiastical abuses which 
had caused the country, “like a nation 
of patient and serviceable asses (such 
was the contemptuous Italian phrase- 
ology), to crouch beneath two burdens, 
impoverishment and disgrace.” In 
their remonstrance to the king, they 
distinctly ascribed the misery, exhaus- 
tion, and depopulation of the realm, to 
the tyranny and extortion of the Ro- 
mish hierarchy; and they called for a 
rigorous enforcement of the law against 
papal provisions, demanding that no 
“papal collector or proctor should re- 
main in England, on pain of life and 
limb; and that no Englishman, on the 
like pain, should become such collec- 
tor, or remain at Rome.” In the fol- 
lowing year, Wiclif had returned from 
Bruges, full of animosity against the 
pope, “the most cursed of clippers 
and purse-kervers.” The English hier- 
archy felt themselves called on to silence 
the audacious heretic; and a citation 
was accordingly issued, calling on him 
to appear before the convocation assem- 
bled at St. Paul’s, to answer to the 
charge of maintaining and promulgat- 
ing erroneous doctrines. Wiclif ap- 
peared before the tribunal, in the com- 
pany of his friends John of Gaunt and 
Lord Henry Percy, the earl marshal. 
A tumultuous scene ensued. An im- 
mense concourse had assembled to 
witness the proceedings, and with 
difficulty could a passage be made 
for the accused and his illustrious 
companions. The Bishop of London, 
observing the impatience of the earl 
marshal in forcing way, addressed him 
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in insolent language: to this the Duke 
of Lancaster made a haughty reply. 
When the parties had struggled into 
the space allotted for the court, the 
earl marshal requested Wiclif to be 
seated. On this, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, as old Fox has it, was “ cast into 
a fumish chafe,” and he ordered the 
reformer, in peremptory terms, to stand 
up. Much altercation was carried on. 
The Duke of Lancaster was loud in 
his invectives against the bishop—the 
bishop retorted; and the duke ex- 
claimed, that “he would rather pluck 
the bishop by the hair of his head out 
of the church” than submit to bis lan- 
guage. The surrounding citizens, who 
always suspected John of Gaunt of 
designs on their liberties, rose up for 
their bishop; a riot ensued, and the 
process against Wiclif was for a time 
suspended. The rioters spread over 
London, and confusion every where 
prevailed. A party assailed the Savoy, 
the duke’s palace, reversed his arms as 
those of a traitor, and massacred a 
clergyman whom they mistook for the 
earl marshal. The mob was with diffi- 
culty dispersed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don; the mayor and aldermen were 
removed from their offices, and crea- 
tures of the duke filled up the vacancies. 

The first parliament of Richard IT., 
which assembled in 1377, complained 
bitterly of the spoliations of the papal 
agents, and that benefices to a very 
large amount were held by Frenchmen ; 
and they prayed that the collecting of 
the first fruits, and the procuring the 
papal provisions, might be punished 
by outlawry; that all aliens, religious 
and otherwise, should be compelled to 
avoid the realm; and that, during the 
war, all their lands and goods should be 
appropriated to the discharge of its 
expenses. And a question was raised 
by the Commons, “ whether the king- 
dom of England, on an imminent 
necessity of its own defence, might 
lawfully detain the treasure of the 
kingdom, that it be not carried out of 
the land; although the lord pope 
required it, on pain of censures, and 
by virtue of the obedience due to him.” 
The matter was referred to Wiclif. 


‘* In his answer, he tosses to the 
winds all merely human authorities, and 
appeals at once to the divine law. In 
the first place, he in substance affirms, 
that, by the ordinance of God, the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation, which belongs 
to individual creatures, is likewise clearly 
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extended to.communities ; and that, con- 
sequently, our kingdom may lawfully 
reserve its treasure for its own defence, 
whenever its exigences may be such as 
to render that measure necessary. The 
same conclusion, he, secondly, asserts, 
may be drawn from the law of the Gos- 
pel. The pope, he says, ‘ cannot chal- 
lenge the treasure of this kingdom, but 
under the title of alms; and, conse- 
quently, under the title of works of 
mercy, according to the rules of charity.’ 
And by these very rules, ‘it were no 
work of charity, but mere madness,’ to 
waste our resources upon foreigners, 
already wallowing in opulence, while 
the realm itself is sinking under domes- 
tic taxation, and in danger of falling 
into ruin.” 


These considerations were sufficient 
to settle the question ; but Wiclif pro- 
tested against the avarice of the pope, 
and spoke in undaunted language 
against his temporal power. This 
advocacy of freedom drew over him 
the gloom of papal displeasure. By 
secret agents, the apostolic see was 
furnished with materials for accusation, 
and four bulls were issued for the 
suppression and punishment of the 
audacious innovator. Three were ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London, to 
the effect that ‘*‘ John Wiclif, rector of 
the church of Lutterworth, and pro- 
fessor of the sacred page, had broke 
forth into a detestable insanity, and 
had dared to assert and spread abroad 
opinions utterly subversive of the 
church, and savouring of the perversity 
and ignorance of Marsilius of Padua 
and John of Ganduno, both of accursed 
memory.” On these premises they 
were first to make secret inquiries ; and 
should full grounds of accusation be 
discovered against the denounced, he 
was to be apprehended and impri- 
soned, his confession was to be taken, 
kept strictly concealed, and transmitted 
under seal to Rome, the delinquent 
being himself detained until further 
directions. The fourth mandate was 
to the University of Oxford, command- 
ing it to suppress all the innovating 
doctrines of Wiclif; and a paternal 
epistle was despatched to the king, 
calling on him, by his secular strength, 
to support the spiritual authority of the 
pope. The English prelates were sub- 
missive slaves of the pontiff; but at 
Oxford it was hotly debated whether 
the bull should be received or disdain- 
fully rejected, as it was a manifest 
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violation of their privileges, and a 
peremptory demand for the sacrifice 
of the great champion of their rights, 
and the glory of the university. The 
mandate, however, was at length re- 
ceived, though with such lukewarm- 
ness, that Archbishop Sudbury wrote 
to the Chancellor of Oxford, ordering 
instant obedience to the pope’s com- 
mands. Wiclif was consequently 
obliged to appear before the papal 
delegates assembled in the archbishop’s 
palace at Lambeth. But when the 
commission was opening, crowds of 
the citizens invaded the palace, broke 
into the chapel, and threatened the 
delegates with vengeance if they pre- 
sumed to lay violent hands upon 
Wiclif. Presently appeared Sir Lewis 
Clifford, from the queen mother, the 
widow of the Black Prince, forbidding 
them to proceed against the object of 
their vengeance. Thus Wiclif’s rescue 
was effected, while the whole scene 
manifests the turbulent spirit of the 
times. 

Wiclif had given the delegates a 
paper containing his answers to the 
charges of heresy ; and although strictly 
admonished not to preach his inno- 
vating principles, he presented another 
paper of like nature to the parliament 
in April 1378. His conduct here 
has been needlessly, though violently, 
attacked by Romish writers; and, 
among others, the papal historian, 
Dr. Lingard, has not been wanting in 
his sarcastic insinuations, alleging that 
the reformer maintained the port of 
heroism “ when danger was at a con- 
venient distance, and lowered his tone 
precisely according to the urgency of 
its approach.” Mr. Le Bas enters into 
a minute argument on behalf of Wiclif; 
and while he proves to demonstration 
that Wiclif’s courage was unabated 
under all circumstances of threatening 
or actual danger, he shews that the 
charges against him are the emana- 
tions of pointless and puny malignity. 
This vindication, however, is qualified 
by the following dispassionate observa- 
tions : 


* After all, however, it would ill be- 
come any candid biographer of Wiclif 
to claim unqualified commendation for 
the document which, on this occasion, 
he exhibited to his judges. It would 
be vain to deny that there is, in some 
parts of it, an air of obliquity, of con- 
fusion, of scholastic intricacy, which 
very greatly weakens its dignity and 
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effect. Whether this is to be partially 
ascribed to the peril of his situation, or 
whether it may more justly be consi- 
dered as one unhappy symptom of the 
influence of the scholastic discipline 
upon his understanding, none can pro- 
nounce but He who searcheth the heart 
of man. In the formation of our own 
judgment, however, it should always be 
recollected that we have this paper just 
as it has been transmitted to us by his 
bitterest enemy, the historian Walsing- 
ham; that, nevertheless, with all its 
imperfections and obscurities, it contains 
an unflinching assertion of certain truths, 
which must have been as gall and worm- 
wood to the adherents of the Romish 
hierarchy. Dr. Lingard, indeed, would 
have us believe that this explanation 
was received as orthodox by the prelates. 
If the paper was so received, their lord- 
ships must have been, beyond compa- 
rison, less fastidious than usual. The 
articles, for instance, which asserted the 
peccability of the pope, and the power 
of the Christian community to correct 
his moral aberrations, were propositions 
of no easy digestion to an orthodor and 
zealous churchman of the fourteenth cen- 
tury! And ifthe judges of Wiclif were 
able to receive that saying, it is tolerably 
clear that their capacity for it must have 
been powerfully quickened by the cries 
of the London mob, and the ‘ pompous’ 
message from the mother of the king. 
But for these active stimulants, the con- 
clusions of the reformer would probably 
have been rejected, with every symptom 
of abhorrence ; and we have already seen 
that the popish chronicler deplores and 
reprobates the rapid effect of these ap- 
plications to the conscience of the dele- 
gates. Even as it was, they felt it ne- 
cessary to enjoin that he should, for the 
future, abstain from trying the effect of 
his pernicious preparations upon the 
moral constitutions of the people.” 


Shortly after, he was seized with an 
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alarming illness at Oxford, when his 
old enemies, the mendicants, flocked 
round his bed, and, attended and sup- 
ported by the civil authorities, exhorted 
him to a free confession of his heresies 
and sins, and to a timely repentance. 
Their efforts were in vain, and they 
were dismissed with the assurance of 
the sick man, ** I shall not die, but live, 
and again declare the evil deeds of the 
friars :” a comfortable assurance for 
his persecutors, as he fulfilled his 
promise strictly. 

Early in the fourteenth century the 
popes had removed to Avignon. , The 
first of the pontiffs renegade to the 
holy city was Clement V., a French- 
man, who, being indebted for his 
elevation to Philip the Fair, removed, 
according to his wishes, the pon- 
tifical seat to his dominions. This 
removal was followed by a schism in 
the papacy, the particulars of which 
are foreign to our purpose; and 
Wiclif was thus undisturbed for a 
season. But he was soon ready with 
Schisma Pape, in which he invited 
all the potentates of Christendom to 
“ seize the occasion which Providence 
had sent them of shaking to pieces the 
whole fabric of the Romish dominion.” 
This was a severe blow upon the 
papacy; and shortly after appeared 
his Truth and Meaning of Scripture, 
a work which boldly contended for the 
supreme authority and entire sufficiency 
of the Scriptures, and for the necessity 
of translating them into English,—and 
his Postils.* The zeal and fidelity 
with which he discharged his duties 
as a clergyman had become notorious ; 
and some have supposed that Chaucer 
portrayed Wiclif's character when he 
wrote that description of a priest which 
ends with the lines — 


** A better priest, I trow, no where there is : 
He waited after no pomp nor reverence ; 
He made himself no spiced conscience ; 
But Christ's lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught — but first he followed it himself.” 


As a contrast to this, he gives an 
account, in his tract * How the Office 
of Curates is ordained,” of the disgust- 
ing conduct of the lower clergy of his 
time. Surrounded by self-styled fellow- 
labourers, of the despicable character 
set forth in his description, Wiclif 
produced his celebrated TransLation 
oF THE Bisie; and if all his other 


labours and works were forgotten, this 
single performance on his part would 
rank him among the truest benefactors 
ofhis species. To unseal the Scriptures 
to the eye of the poor, the lowly, the 
miserable, and the afflicted, was to 
banish the darkness of ignorance from 
their hearts by the overpowering efficacy 
of the light of truth, and to unveil their 


* Postilla, a bastard Latin word, signifies a marginal annotation. 
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blighted vision to the superstitions of 
papacy, and the arrogant pretensions 
of the pope. Dr. Lingard, as in duty 
bound to his religion, makes a paltry 
and puny effort to rob the reformer of 
the merit of his labour. “ Several 
versions of the sacred writings,” he 
says, “* were even then extant!” To 
this hollow and impudent assertion, 
Mr. Baber, in his Historical Account 
of the Saxon and English Versions, &c. 
prefixed to his edition of Wicliff’s 
Translation of the New Testament, 
confidently asserts that no researches 
have discovered ‘ any attempt towards 
acomplete English version of the books 
of the Old and New Testament previ- 
ously to the undertaking of Wiclif.” 
Between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries, versions of different portions 
of the Scriptures had been rendered 
into the Saxon. Czedmon’s is the 
earliest, although only a_ religious 
poem founded on the Bible. This 
effort was followed by literal Saxon 
versions by other men, among whom 
King Alfred holds a conspicuous sta- 
tion. To these performances may be 
added a few MSS. of the Psalter in 
Saxon and Latin, of uncertain date. 

It is evident that, however faithful 
these partial translations may have 
been, they were useless, as_ their 
language had become obsolete. The 
earliest attempt at rendering the Scrip- 
tures into English, after the Saxon 
times, was a paraphrase of the Gos- 
pels and Acts of the Apostles, styled 
“ Ormulum,” from Orme or Ormin 
the writer. It was done in imitation 
of the Saxon poetry, without rhyme, 
but in language of the oldest and 
rudest form. Next is a large, curious 
volume, named Sowle-hele (soul’s 
health), referred to some period im- 
mediately before the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is beautifully written on vel- 
lum, and contains a metrical para- 
phrase of the Old and New Testament. 
Coeval with this is another version, of 
a like character, comprising a large 
part of Genesis and Exodus, but the 
work of another hand, and composed 
in the northern dialect of the time. In 
the same dialect is a rhymed version 
of the Psalms, referable to the end of 
the thirteenth or commencement of the 
fourteenth century. No literal version 
of the Scriptures was undertaken till a 
later period. The first specimen of 
this kind was a translation of the 
psalms and hymns of the church, with 
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a comment on each verse, by Richard 
Rolle, a hermit of the order of St. 
Augustine, known by the name of 
Richard of Hampole, from his resid- 
ence in a nunnery of that name near 
Doncaster. And at this time, by va- 
rious of the clergy, were undertaken 
some portions of the Scripture; such 
as versions of the Psalter, of parts of 
the Gospel of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
of the Epistles of St. Paul; and in the 
British Museum is a translation, in the 
northern dialect, of the Dominical 
Gospels for the year. 

Thus it may be seen that Wiclif 
first provided his countrymen with a 
complete version of the holy text. 
The only fact which can throw any 
suspicion on his claim to the glory of 
his achievement is a little work called 
Elucidarium Bibliorum; or, Prologue 
to the complete Version of the Bible. 
In the Bodleian Library is a MS. of 
this work, to which is annexed the 
date M.CCC...VIII. If this date 
be true, Wiclif has no pretensions to 
the glory of first translator. But it is 
evident that the interstice in the date 
was occupied by another numeral, of 
which there is a manifest erasure ; and 
if, as is probable, the letter were a C, 
the MS. will be dated twenty-four 
years after the reformer’s death. By 
many the Prologue has been referred 
to Wiclif himself. The sentiments, it 
cannot be denied, are in unison with 
those of the reformer; and the title- 
page of the printed edition of 1550 
speaks of it as “written about 200 
years before, by John Wyckliffe.” If 
this fact were so, the reformer would 
again be robbed of the glory of being 
first translator. But there is internal 
evidence, in this work, that Wiclif was 
not its author: first, it appeals to the 
authority of Gerson (chancellor and 
canon of some church in Paris, and a 
renowned scholar in his day), under 
the name of Parisiensis. Gerson, how- 
ever, was not born till 1363, and could 
not have arrived at the ripe celebrity 
of a scholar until after the death of 
Wiclif, which happened in 1384. In 
another place the writer complains of 
the impediments in the way of theolo- 
gical proficiency, occasioned by a regu- 
lation at Oxford which prohibited divi- 
nity till two years after commencing 
in arts; thus deferring it for nine or 
ten years from first entering the uni- 
versity. Though this regulation was 
as old as 1251, yet it had fallen into 
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disrepute, and was not revived till 
1387, three years after Wiclif’s death. 
Again, the work contains allusions to 
the articles exhibited to the parliament 
in the 18th of Richard II., regarding 
the reformation of the church;. and 
this would fix the date of the compo- 
sition after the year 1395, in which 
that parliament was holden. 

From this it appears that Wiclif was 
the first translator; and the language of 
Knyghton is sufficient to overthrow 
all the cavillings of his enemies. 
“ Christ,” says the Romanist, “ com- 
mitted the Gospel to the clergy and 
doctors of the church, that they might 
administer it to the laity, and awaken 
persons, according to the exigency of 
times and the wants of men. But this 
Master John Wiclif translated it out 
of Latin into English, and, by that 
means, laid it more open to the laity, 
and to women who could read, than it 
used to be to the most learned of the 
clergy, and those of them who bad the 
best understanding ; and so the Gospel 
pearl is cast abroad, and trodden under 
foot of swine; and that which used to 
be precious to both clergy and laity, is 
made, as it were, the common jest of 
both; and the jewel of the church is 
made into the sport of the people; and 
what was before the chief talent of the 
clergy and doctors of the church, is 
made for ever common to the laity.” 

Wiclif’s translation was made en- 
tirely from the Latin text, the only one 
at that time in use. It is a pure spe- 
cimen of our then existing language, 
and was sufficient for preventing its 
relapse into barbarism. Mr. Turner 
has declared that Wiclif’s ordinary 
language is less perspicuous than that 
of Rolle, who wrote many years before 
his time. This may be attributed to 
his collegiate life, or his scholastic stu- 
dies, or his want of facility of thought. 
Thomas Aquinas possessed “ the rare 
merit of combining great perspicuity 
and purity of expression with all the 
refined distinctions and speculations of 
the schoolman;” while Wiclif, like 
Peter Lombard and Duns Scotus, “ is 
neither classical (in the humblest sense 
of the word) in his Latin style, and 
not always distinct and vigorous in 
his English elocution.” This is appli- 
cable to all his works except his version 
of the Scriptures; and there, observes 
Mr. Turner, “ the unrivalled combina- 
tion of force, simplicity, dignity, and 
feeling in the original, compel his old 
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English, as they seem to compel every 
other language into which it is trans- 
lated, to be clear, interesting, and 
energetic.” 

It were in vain to suppose that Wic- 
lif, single-handed, was competent to the 
stupendous task of translating the whole 
of the Scriptures: this would have been 
impossible for him, strong as he was in 
purpose and unwearied in action, had 
he directed the undivided power of his 
mind upon that one and exclusive 
labour. But Wiclif was perpetually 
divided between many difficulties: he 
was ever engaged in controversy, and 
his watchfulness constantly employed 
on objects of momentary dispute. 
It is natural, therefore, to conclude, 
that in his great translation he received 
some assistance; and this is evident 
from a note in one of the MS. copies 
of his Bible, at the end of a portion of 
the book of Baruch, where the follow- 
ing words are written :—LEnrplicit trans- 
lationem Nicolay de Herford. This is 
done in a different hand, and with less 
durable ink. It is uncertain to what 
extent the reformer may have been thus 
assisted ; but it is equally evident, from 
internal and collateral testimony, that 
he superintended and revised the whole 
performance, to such an extent that he 
became personally answerable for the 
contents of the translation. 

The existing copies of this glorious 
work are numerous ; and from this fact 
we may form some conception how 
eagerly bought up and widely circu- 
lated it was, when so many proofs have 
happily escaped the severe searches of 
papal exterminators. The work was 
hailed with loud joy by the friends of 
truth, while among the papal hierarchy 
it spread bitter hatred, confusion, and 
dismay. It was by the latter denounced 
as sacrilegious, and a bill was actually 
brought into the House of Lords to for- 
bid the perusal of the translated Bible 
by the laity of England. This was, to 
his immortal memory, nobly opposed 
by John of Gaunt. ‘The people of 
England,” said he, “would not be the 
dregs of all men, seeing all nations be- 
sides them had the Scriptures in their 
own tongue.” But the work of the 
Heresiarch was nevertheless condemned 
by a constitution of Archbishop Arun- 
del, which declares that “it is a peril- 
ous thing, as St. Jerome testifieth, to 
translate the text of Holy Scripture 
from one idiom to another ; since it is 
no-easy matter to retain in every ver- 
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sion an identity of sense; and the same 
blessed Jerome, even though he were 
inspired, confesseth that herein he had 
himself been frequently mistaken.” 
Therefore was it enacted, that “‘ thence- 
forth no one should translate any text 
of sacred Scripture, by his own autho- 
rity, into the English or any other 
tongue, in the way of book, tract, or 
treatise; and that no publication of 
this sort, composed in the time of John 
Wiclif, or since, or thereafter to be 
composed, should be read, either in 
part or in whole, either in public or in 
private, under the pain of the greater 
excommunication, until such transla- 
tion should be approved by the dio- 
cesan of the place, or, if the matter 
should require it, by a_ provincial 
council. Every one who should act 
in contradiction to this order to be 
punished as an abettor of heresy and 
error.” This was the decree of the 
convocation in 1408; and the fore- 
runner of all those latter persecutions 
which demonstrate the agents as in- 
carnate demons of hell. 

The objections urged to the free 
perusal of the Scriptures must be fami- 
liar to all Protestants. However plau- 
sible, their sophistry is easily exposed. 
It was said that the word of God, when 
cited for refutation and defence, is de- 
graded into the means of sacrilegious 
warfare, and that appeals to individual 
judgments engender arrogance. Later 
writers have asserted, that the innume- 
rable sects which have sprung up under 
the prevalence of this spirit of inquiry 
are a pest, and manifest the displeasure 
of the Almighty against such insane 
presumption. To these charges the re- 
ply is simple: That apparent unity is 
dearly purchased by internal error and 
corruption; that schisms draw forth 
the powers of ratiocination and inquiry ; 
whereas the system of uniformity was 
also one of prostration of mind and 
body to the rankest superstition. Wic- 
lif himself defended his translation on 
the plea that the Scriptures were de- 
signed for the guidance ofall Christians 
of every degree; and that they who 
denominate as heresy the translation of 
the Bible into English actually “con- 
demn the Holy Ghost, that gave it in 
tongues to the apostles of Christ, to 
speak the Word of God in all languages 
that were ordained of God under hea- 
ven.” To the complaint that levelling 
the Bible to the general understanding 
of the people was to put aside the 
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authority of the regular expounders of 
Scripture, he replied that “ those here- 
tics are not to be heard who fancy that 
secular men ought not to know the law 
of God, but that it is sufficient for them 
to know what the priests and prelates 
tell them hy word of mouth ; for Scrip- 
ture is the faith of the church, and the 
more it is known in an orthodox sense 
the better.” His vindication, indeed, 
discards the notion that there can be 
any authority in matters of faith co- 
ordinate with the Bible. The traditions 
of the church, the decrees of the bishops, 
popes, and councils—all are reckoned 
inferior to the pure precepts of the in- 
spired writings. His maxim was, “The 
Scripture alone is truth —the Scripture 
alone is the faith of the church.” The 
translation was triumphant against all 
cavillers, and copies of it were circu- 
lated in every direction; and this, in 
spite of the cost necessary for tran- 
scribing it, which, according to the testi- 
mony of Alnwick, Bishop of Norwich, 
was, for the Testament only, 2/.16s. 8d. 
(i.e. about 30/. of our present money). 
This was, says Mr. Le Bas, “ consi- 
derably more than half the annual in- 
come which was then considered ade- 
quate to the maintenance of a substan- 
tial yeoman.” The cost, therefore, of 
the whole Bible must have been enor- 
mous. To the expense must be added 
the danger consequent on discovery of 
the possession of the translation. From 
the reign of Henry Bolingbroke to the 
Reformation, the owner of any portion 
of Wiclif’s writings knew that his des- 
tination must be the dungeon or the 
stake; and yet, in defiance of danger 
and persecution, the writings spread, 
and the knowledge of the truth was 
more widely diffused. 

The insurrection of the peasantry in 
1381 was attributed to the influence of 
the writings of Wiclif; and by one 
historian this calamity was reckoned a 
sure indication of the anger of heaven 
against the earth’s sufferance of the 
deeds of the Heresiarch, who had 
been promulgating the damnable doc- 
trines of Berengarius. The causes of 
that insurrection, however, are easily 
demonstrable: it arose from the unmi- 
tigated system of villanage into which 
the bold peasantry of England had 
been degraded; and it was possibly 
aggravated by the growing impatience 
of ecclesiastical power. To ascribe it 
to the doctrines of ‘Wiclif, would be 
as absurd as to attribute the frantic ex- 
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cesses of the anabaptists of Munster to 
the theological opinions of Luther. 

“ Up to this time,” Mr. Le Bas very 
justly observes, “ Wiclif had appeared 
as the advocate of the university, in 
defence of her privileges—as the cham- 
pion of the crown, in the vindication of 
its rights and prerogatives—as the 
friend of the people, in the preserva- 
tion of their property —and as the ally 
of the whole world, against the abuse 
of ecclesiastical power.” He next ap- 
peared in a more difficult position, 
since he singly opposed the whole 
weight of papal iniquity. He assailed 
the Romish doctrine of the Eucharist. 
Hence difficulties multiplied around 
him. While he contended against the 
vicious absurdities of the Roman faith, 
the contumacy was within the scope of 
popular feeling and comprehension ; 
but when he dived into the subtleties 
of the sacramental test, the dispute was 
removed without the pale of common 
understanding, and he had not only to 
cope against his old antagonists of 
Rome, but also against the deep-rooted 
prejudices of the people. He was con- 
sidered as an insane or profane indi- 
vidual, who was waging a vain war 
against the immutable postulates de- 
duced from the revelations of Truth. 
And hence, notwithstanding that we 
are told by the chroniclers that every 
second man to be met with was a 
Lollard, it came to pass that few of his 
followers had the hardihood to support 
him in this controversy ; and the num- 
ber of his adherents fell miserably 
short. The dispute respecting the 
mysterious presence in the eucharistic 
elements was of old standing, and had 
been keenly and angrily carried on. 
Up to the ninth century, as Mosheim 
observes, “‘ both reason and folly bad 
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been left free in this matter; nor had 
any imperious mode of faith suspended 
the exercise of the one, or restrained 
the extravagance of the other.” The 
first who endeavoured to reduce the 
doctrine of the church to a certainty 
was Pascasius Radbert, afterwards 
Abbot of Corbey. He maintained 
that, after the consecration of the 
bread and wine, nothing remained of 
these symbols but the outward figure ; 
under which figure the self-same body 
that hung and bled on the cross was 
really present within the symbols. 
This was opposed by Bertram and 
Johannes Scotus. The church, how- 
ever, did not interfere with the dis- 
putants, and the controversy was left 
to exhaust itself as it might. In the 
eleventh century the dispute burst forth 
with virulence, and the cause of reason 
and truth found a champion in Beren- 
garius, Bishop of Angers. This great 
and celebrated individual taught, that 
the elements after consecration pre- 
served their natural and essential qua- 
lities, being nothing more than symbols 
or representations of the body and blood 
of the Saviour. Now, however, the 
priesthood of Rome had become aware 
of the importance of the sacramental 
rite being considered a prodigy, since 
by such an imposition their hierarchical 
dignity was upholden. The theology 
of Berengarius was, therefore, outrage- 
ously opposed. The terrors of papal 
power and malediction were levelled 
against him by Leo IX., Nicholas II., 
and Gregory VII. The heretic was 
forced to sign three distinct confessions, 
whereby he abjured his real opinions. 
His latter days were passed in severe 
penitence for his unworthy denial of 
the truth. * 

It was not till the thirteenth century 


* The lofty sentiments in Mr. Coleridge’s Reflection on the Last Words of Be- 
rengarius, plead powerfully in his exc ulpation : 


** LINES SUGGESTED BY THE LAST WORDS OF BERENGARIUS. 


‘“« No more ’twixt conscience staggering and the pope, 
Soon shall I now before my God appear — 
By him to be acquitted, as I hope ; 
By him to be condemned, as I fear. 


“* Reflection on the above. 


* Lynx amid moles! had I stood by thy bed, 
3e of good cheer, meek soul! I would have said : 
I see a hope spring from that humble fear. 
All are not strong alike through storms to steer 


Right onward. 


What though dread of threaten’d death, 


And dungeon torture, made thy hand and breath 
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that all liberty of speech relative to this 
subject was suppressed. This was 
effected by Innocent III. In the fourth 
council of Lateran (in 1215), attended 
by a multitude _of ecclesiastics, besides 
the ambassadors of nearly all the powers 
of Europe, the slavish and pernicious 
doctrine of transubstantiation was pro- 
mulgated, and formally and for ever 
established. This word was before 
unknown—and was then coined as 
the exponent of the process of trans- 
mutation in the sacramental elements 
at the moment of consecration. The 
difficulty with thinking persons was, 
how the mere words of an earthly 
priest should alter the substance of 
those elements. That a change should 
take place, unrecognised by the senses 
—that the bread and the wine received 
by the communicant should retain the 
same colour, taste, shape, weight, and 
appearance, appertaining to them in 
their unconsecrated condition, and yet 
partake substantially in the divinity of 
the body and blood of Christ, was a 
subject of the greatest perplexity. But 
the mendicants adroitly brought meta- 
physics to the aid of superstition. 
They impudently maintained, that al- 
though substances “ are usually known 
to us only by their sensible properties 
or accidents, yet no substance is, in its 
own nature, inseparable from its acci- 
dents. A miracle might disunite the 
qualities from their proper subject ; 
and these qualities might continue to 


Inconstant to the truth within thy heart! 
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act upon our senses, even after the 
subject itself had been destroyed or 
withdrawn. And such a miracle, they 
contended, was actually performed at 
every celebration of the eucharist. The 
substance of the bread was taken away 
the instant the words of consecration 
had passed the lips of the priest, and 
the substance of Christ’s body was 
introduced in its place. Our senses, 
it is true, give us no intelligence of 
this substitution; for our senses take 
no cognisance of the interior essences 
of things. The substance of the body 
of our Lord, when invested with the 
sensible properties of the wafer, would, 
consequently, affect the senses precisely 
as the wafer itself affected them pre- 
viously to its consecration.’ 

The opinion entertained respecting 
this mystery by the Anglo-Saxon church 
exists in an old homily of Alfric, 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, and in two 
epistles from the same writer to the 
Bishop of Sherborne and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. “ The lively 
bread,” says the abbot, “is not bodily 
so, not the self-same body that Christ 
suffered in; nor is the holy wine the 
Saviour’s blood which was shed for 
us in bodily thing (or reality), but in 
ghostly understanding.” With Lan- 
franc, the great antagonist of Beren- 
garius, the doctrine most probably first 
found footing in this country. From 
that period to the time of Wiclif, this 
doctrine, as advocated by Radbert and 


That truth, from which, through fear, thou twice didst start, 
Fear haply told thee, was a learned strife, 

Or not so vital as to claim thy life : 

And ~ riads had reach’d heaven, who never knew 

Where lay the difference ’twixt the false and true ! 


Ye who, secure mid trophies not your own, 


Judge him, who won them when he stood alone, 
And proudly talk of recreant Berengare, 

O first the age, and then the man compare ! 

That age how dark! congenial minds how rare ! 
No host of friends with kindred zeal did burn! 
No throbbing hearts awaited his return ! 
Prostrate alike when prince and peasant fell, 

He only disenchanted from the spell ; 

Like the weak worm that gems the starless night, 
Moved in the scanty circlet of his light : 

And was it strange, if he withdrew the ray 

That did but guide the night-birds to their prey ? 


The ascending’ Day-Star, with a bolder eye, 


Hath lit each dew-drop on our trimmer lawn ! 
Yet not for this, if wise, will we decry 

The spots and struggles of our timid Dawn ; 
Lest so we tempt th’ approaching Noon to scorn 


The mists and painted vapours of our Morn.” 
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maintained by the mendicants, seems 
to have acquired all-powerful influence 
in the church. 

The British reformer attacked in 
1381 this bold and abominable heresy, 
from his chair of divinity at the uni- 
versity. A convention was called by 
William de Berton for preparing an 
adverse manifesto. The assembly, 
consisting of twelve doctors, eight 
being mendicants, pronounced a so- 
lemn decree, which first recites Wiclif’s 
positions respecting transubstantiation, 
and then promulgates their own old 
articles of faith in their fullest extra- 
vagance ; and concludes by denouncing 
imprisonment, suspension of scholastic 
exercises, and the greater excommuni- 
cation, as the penalties of teaching any 
but that which they declare to be the 
only true doctrine. This instrument 
was despatched to the school of the 
Augustines, where he was seated as 
professor, enforcing the condemned 
positions, and there declared openly 
before his pupils. Wiclif made known 
his intention of appealing to the king.* 

That Wiclif, on being charged with 
theological error, should not have ap- 
pealed to either the pope, or the bishop, 
or ecclesiastical ordinary, but to the 
king, was thought unpardonable con- 
tumacy against the spiritual powers. 
The measure was not free from bold- 
ness; but it was the boldness of an 
original, vigorous, satisfied, and un- 
compromising mind. Even his old 
friend, John of Gaunt, was astonished 
at the audacity of the reformer, and 
posted to Oxford to command his 
future silence on the subject of the 
Eucharist. His orders were unobeyed. 
Between this period and the meeting 
of parliament, he employed his time in 
composing a small treatise, denomi- 
nated Ostiolum, or the Wicket; which 
exposed the absurdities of the popish 
doctrine, in blessing the bread and 
wine. The clergy had asserted that, 
by virtue of their office, they could 
create God their Creator; and their 
deduction from this premise was, that 
persons endowed with the stupendous 
power were above secular authority. 
Wiclif points out the enormity of this 
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position. If the sacerdotal benedic- 
tion could effect the boasted and 
credited wonder, it must follow, that 
the Holy Agents must not only be ele- 
vated above earthly jurisdiction, but 
must also wax into masters above 
Christ himself, and be the dispensers 
of his substance; so that, since it is 
written, thou shalt honour thy father 
and thy mother, Christ would be bound 
to honour, with filial reverence, the 
priests, who thus became the fathers 
and creators of himself. He further ex- 
posed the absurdity, that each portion 
of the bread became the undivided 
body of Christ. This was illustrated 
by glass, shivered into fragments, each 
of which reflected the same counte- 
nance. This was ingeniously turned 
by Wiclif against his opponents. Each 
fragment of the glass, he observed, 
presented the image of a face, but not 
the face itself; so each portion of the 
consecrated bread represented the body 
of Christ, but was not that very body. 

In 1381 the see of Canterbury be- 
came vacant; and to Simon Sudbury 
succeeded William Courtney, trans- 
lated from the see of London. He was 
passionately devoted to the pontifical 
power. He called a synod, at the 
priory of the preaching friars in Lon- 
don, consisting of eight bishops, four- 
teen doctors of civil or canon law, 
and seventeen doctors and six bache- 
lors of divinity, all mendicants or 
monks, and confirmed the condemna- 
tion of the ten conclusions which, it was 
asserted, had been publicly preached 
by Wiclif. These related chiefly to 
the sacrament and the mass—to the 
forfeiture of the priestly function and 
power by mortal sin—to the needless- 
ness of auricular confession—to the 
unlawfulness of temporal possessions 
held by the clergy—and to the deri- 
vation of the pope’s authority from the 
emperor. Fourteen other conclusions 
were pronounced erroneous. These 
maintained, that it was heretical for a 
prelate to excommunicate, without the 
supposed delinquent had been already 
excommunicated of God —that it was 
treasonable to excommunicate such as 
had appealed to the king—that the 


* Dr. Lingard has taken care to speak of the coarseness of Wiclif’s language. 





As a set off, hear what Walsingham says of the reformer: ‘‘ At this time (a. p. 1381) 
that old hypocrite, that angel of Satan, that emissary of Anti-Christ, the not-to-be- 
named John Wiclif, or rather Wickebeleve, the heretic, continued his ravings, and 
seemed as if he would drink up Jordan, and plunge all Christians into the abyss, by 
reviving the damnable opinions of Berengarius,”’ &c. &c. 
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Gospel might be preached without 
license from pope or prelate — that 
tithes are purely eleemosynary — that 
delinquent priests may be stripped of 
their endowments by the secular power 
—that to give alms to the friars is an 
excommunicable offence; and that the 
religious orders, whether endowed or 
mendicant, are sinful and unchristian. 

Instructions were sent to the bishops 
of London and Lincoln to suppress 
these doctrines. The latter sent letters 
mandatory to all abbots, priors, the 
clergy, and ecclesiastical functionaries 
throughout the archdeaconry of Leices- 
ter, within which Lutterworth is si- 
tuated. The primate’s measures were 
seconded by the spiritual lords in par- 
liament, who petitioned against the 
impieties of the Lollards. The doc- 
trines here complained of, in addition 
to the foregoing, were, that Urban VI. 
was the son of Anti-Christ, and that 
there had been no true pope since the 
days of St. Sylvester—that they who 
trust in the pope’s indulgences are ac- 
cursed, and that none are obliged to 
obey his canons decretal—that the 
worship of images is idolatrous and 
execrable—that pictures of the Holy 
Trinity are not to be endured — that 
saints are not to be supplicated for 
their intercession—that priests and 
deacons are bound, by their orders, 
to preach, though they have no cure of 
souls—that clergy not administering 
the sacrament ought to be removed — 
and that ecclesiastics ought not to 
squander their wealth in  self-indul- 
gences. 

This application produced a royal 
ordinance, which, without assent of 
either lords or commons, empowers 
sheriffs to arrest and imprison all 
preachers and abettors of the false doc- 
trine. In the next parliament, indeed, 
the commons prayed that this might be 
annulled ; but though the king assented 
to their petition, the spurious statute, 
as Mr. Hallam observes, still remains 
among our laws, unrepealed, except by 
desuetude, and by inference from acts 
of much later times. 

Armed with the powers conferred by 
the statute, the primate assumed the 
title of Inquisitor of Heretical Pravity 
throughout the province of Canterbury, 
and determined on extirpating heresy 
from Oxford. Peremptory instructions 
were sent to the chancellor, Robert 
Rigge, commanding him to prevent 
the preaching of all persons suspected 
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of heresy ; naming, particularly, Wiclif 
and his followers, Hereford, Reping- 
don, Ashton, and Redman. These 
were summoned before the synod at 
the Grey Friars; but Wiclif was over- 
looked, probably because he was still 
protected by the Duke of Lancaster. 
The reformer, however, appealed to the 
king, in November 1382. He was 
summoned to answer before the con- 
vocation at Oxford ; and the duke his 
patron openly abandoned him. He 
delivered in two confessions, one in 
English and the other in Latin. His 
judges did not consign him to martyr- 
dom; but letters were obtained from 
the king, condemning him to banish- 
ment from the University of Oxford. 
The short remnant of his days, he being 
now stricken in years, was spent at 
Lutterworth, between the discharge of 
pastoral duties and the toils of study. 
The pope, Urban VI., summoned him 
to Rome to answer for his heretical 
opinions. He had the hardihood to 
excuse himself. He was now struck 
with palsy; but disease and bodily in- 
firmity had not power to check the 
ardour of his mind, or prevent him 
from the due prosecution of his ap- 
pointed labours. “ His energies,” 
says Mr. Le Bas, “ appeared to gather 
strength and brightness as the shadows 
of death were thickening round his 
temples. Never, perhaps, since the 
commencement of his warfare, was 
Wiclif more formidable than during 
the season of his final banishment at 
Lutterworth. Never was his voice 
more loudly raised in the cause of 
scriptural truth than at the approach 
of. that hour which was to silence it for 
ever.” On the 29th of December, 1384, 
he was mortally seized with paralysis, 
in his church, during the celebration 
of mass, and just about the elevation 
of the sacrament. The attack was so 
severe as to deprive him of speech, 
and to render him utterly helpless. 
Thus he lingered two days, and died 
in the sixty-first year of his age. 

The space which we have uncon- 
sciously occupied, prevents us from 
further dilating on the actions of this 
great man. We are also obliged to 
forego mention of those: circumstances 
which involve the names of Aston and 
Purney and Swindley, Repingdon 
and Hereford, Fleming and William 
Thorpe. Nor can we even dwell upon 
those high and mighty noblemen and 
knights, who reflected honour upon 
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themselves by enrolling their names 
among the disciples of the poor priest 
of Lutterworth. Among all these, the 
most illustrious—the most faithful 
among the faithful—was Lord Cob- 
ham. All know of his fate—how he 
gloried amid the agonies of martyr- 
dom—how, when the flames, lighted by 
the hands of the persecuting and atro- 
cious papists, enveloped and wracked 
and shrivelled each fibre in his frame— 
how, indeed, he had “ the praises of 
God in his mouth, and the spirit of 
our Saviour in his heart.” 

From the contemplation of these 
wretched subjects, and these times of 
terror, we are induced, not unwillingly, 
to turn away; but the multitudes that 
then, and subsequently, suffered for 
conscience sake, are an excellent testi- 
mony of the sincerity of those English- 
men who struggled and died, glorifying 
their ends, for the truth; and who, by 
their deaths, sealed the doom of papacy 
in England, and accomplished the 
overthrow of moral slavery and of po- 
litical thraldom. Well has old Fuller 
said, “ Thus, in the depluming of the 
pope, every bird had his own feather 
in the partage whereof, what he had 
gotten by Sacrilege, was restored to 
Christ ; what by Usurpation, was given 
to the king, the church, and the state ; 
what by Oppression, was remitted to 
each particular Christian.” 

Those who read of Wiclif will na- 
turally turn to Luther for a comparison. 
In one particular their glory is com- 
mensurate. Each gave the Scriptures 
to his countrymen in his native tongue. 
In high and mighty purpose, in im- 
petuous zeal, and a soul equal to the 
conflict with the combined powers of 
earth and of hell, the antagonist of 
Tetzel was, doubtless, pre-eminent over 
the poor priest of Lutterworth. His 
was the temper of the Homeric heroes, 
combined with the conscious responsi- 
bility of a minister of the revealed God. 
Fearless at heart, — confident in his 
knowledge of the book of life,—he 
laughed to scorn the thunders of earthly 
potentates, and treated the papal bull of 
excommunication with derision and 
contempt. But Luther, however power- 
ful in action and illustrious in exploit, 
was not the schemer ofinnovation. A 
cry had long before his time arisen, 
and been even echoed back from the 
interior of the imperial palace, against 
the wild superstitions, incoherent subtle- 
ties, and insane dogmas of popedom. 
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Men had been yainly endeavouring to 
elevate their minds to the pitch of 
resistance, but their hearts quailed 
through base fear when they regarded 
the formidable attitude and mighty 
strength of their antagonist. But when 
Luther appeared, he at once became 
the leader of their sacred war. Inno- 
vation, on the contrary, before Wiclif’s 
time had not made the slightest possible 
way in England. The resistance to 
the pope by our kings, our barons, 
and our parliaments, was a negative 
resistance; and their conduct was that 
of politicians, who, by their subtle di- 
plomacy, were constantly endeavour- 
ing to extricate this country from be- 
tween the jaws of a fearful monster, 
whose fury might crush it to atoms. 
Grostete had longed for purer and 
better times; but the first and true in- 
novator in England against the abomi- 
nations of papacy was the priest of 
Lutterworth. Luther soon created a 
powerful party on the continent, and 
realised the poet’s description : 


‘‘ A kingdom forastage, princes foractors, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling 
scene,” 


But around Wiclif the influence of 
superstition had settled all things 
down into anumbing consistency. The 
papacy, whose weakness had not as 
yet been revealed by the councils of 
Pisa, of Constance, and of Basil, was 
in the full exhibition of its reign of 
fear in this country. It was Wiclif 
who wrenched it from its palmy 
seat of arrogance in England. And 
though not gifted with the wondrous 
superhuman fortitude, zeal, and bold- 
ness of the German, he nevertheless 
possessed that temperament—that ta- 
lent, that strength of mind, and un- 
wearied industry, which was sufficient 
for the mighty task he had determined 
to accomplish. He succeeded well, 
as the issue proved ; for the inheritance 
of the “ garden of popedom” was lost 
to the successors of the Keys of St. 
Peter for ever. 

His writings spread over Europe, 
especially in Bohemia ; and while John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague in gladness 
of heart commended them, they were 
reprobated by the council of Constance 
—his memory was consigned to infamy 
and execration—his body was dis- 
inhumed, dishonoured by the rene- 
gade Bishop Fleming, and publicly 
burnt, and the ashes were cast into the 


adjoining brook of Swift. We cannot 
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of which he has only versified the 


conclude better than by giving Words- _ powerful language of Fox the martyro- 
worth’s noble sonnet, in the last lines _logist :— 


“‘ Once more the church is seized with sudden fear, 
And at her call is Wicliffe disinhumed : 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed, 
And flung into the brook that travels near. 
Forthwith that ancient voice, which streams can hear, 
Thus speaks, (that voice which walks upon the wind, 
Though seldom heard by busy human kind), 
As thou these ashes, little brook ! wilt bear 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 
Into main ocean they, — this deed accurst 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies, 
How the bold teacher’s doctrine, sanctified 
By truth, shall spread throughout the world dispersed.” 


THE WARRIOR’S STEED. 


With my glittering helm, and my corslet of steel, 
The sword on my thigh, and the spur on my heel,— 
How light was the touch on my steed’s jetty mane, 
As I leaped to the saddle, and loosened the rein! 


** My courser, my courser! how gladly we fly 

From the quiet of home to the shrill battle-cry,— 
From the spot where my childhood contentedly strayed 
To the thrust of the lance and the jar of the blade ! 


« The shriek of the wounded comes borne on the gale,— 
The poor orphan’s sob, and the sad widow’s wail ; 

And soon may my father and sister deplore 

A son and a brother they’ll welcome no more ! 


“ My courser, my courser! dash gallantly on, 
Where the havoc is reeking and glory is won; 
Unheard is the prayer, and unheeded the woe, 
When vengeance is sought at the breast of the foe !’” 


He bore me through field, and he bore me through flood, 
O’er the ranks of the slain, where the bravest had stood ; 
And spurned was the breach by my steed’s foaming pride, 
Where the desperate struggled, and noble had died. 


But that victory, gained by the just and the strong, 

And the joys which to conquest and glory belong, 

Are swept from the mind ; for new conquests and spoil 
Since have honoured the freeborn, who fought for their soil. 


The soldier’s brow wrinkles with badges of war, 
And his horse’s broad chest will shew many a scar ; 
But both can remember their first bloody field, 
Where the patriot taught the proud foeman to yield. 


A wife now reclines on her warrior lord, 

Who won what he hath with the blade of his sword ; 
And those parents are watching their children, who feed 
With crumbs, from the casement, their father’s old steed ! 


The eye of that horse will ne’er lighten again, 

Yet it glows as the child strokes the long silken mane ; 
And the son of the soldier already will dare 

To mount the old charger, in mimic of war ! 


Years! years! that have crippled the hardy and fleet, 
That have sprinkled the brow of the soldier with sleet,— 
Ye have not divided, nor lessened, the force 

Of affection which rivets the knight to his horse. 
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ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 
No. II. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


Havinc narrated the circumstances 
under which this jewel of inestimable 
price was found amidst the neglected 
and forgotten stores of the Church, I 
must now describe as I can the beauty, 
and the worth, and the various glorious 
uses for which it is intended. The 
gift of speaking with other tongues, 
which hath been the occasion of so 
much sin to this generation of mockers, 
is the subject which, above all, hath 
rewarded my meditation with other 
fruit, whereof I shall in this paper 
endeavour to lay some part before my 
brethren. But first I would endea- 
vour to describe the manner of it to 
those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing it— to many, 
alas! who have thought it beneath their 
notice, but will think otherwise when 
they have read this paper. After de- 
scribing it according to the forms in 
which I have seen it exhibited hun- 
dreds of times, I will shew its perfect 
identity with that which is written of 
in the Scriptures, then set forth the 
results of my meditations upon it, and 
close with some reflections upon the 
gifts of the Spirit in general, and the 
obligations of the Church for the same. 

From these words of the apostle 
Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 6), “‘ Now, brethren, 
if I come unto you speaking with 
tongues, what shall I profit you, except 
I shall speak to you either by revela- 
tion, or by knowledge, or by prophesy- 
ing, or by doctrine?” it would seem 
that there be four forms or uses of 
speaking with tongues: the first for 
revealing things hidden in the Word, 
concerning which we have much infor- 
mation in the second chapter of this 
Epistie ; the second for bringing to the 
knowledge of the Church things which 
are taking place beyond the reach of 
ordinary communication, whereof we 
have many instances in the life of Christ, 
which was the complete manifestation 
of the Holy Ghost; the third for pro- 
phesying to the edification and comfort 
and exhortation of the Church, for the 
conviction and judgment, heart-search- 
ing and conversion, of the unbeliever, 
concerning which the fourteenth chap- 
ter of the Epistle quoted above is 
chiefly written; the fourth for doc- 
trine, or teaching of those things which 
belong to the first principles and daily 


practice of the Christian life—a gift 
proper to the office of the pastor or 
teacher, concerning which we have 
hints in divers parts of Scripture, as 
Rom. xii. 7; Eph. iv. 11, 12; Heb. 
v. 12—vi. 3. To these four forms of 
communication this gift of tongues was 
subservient, not so much to convey the 
intelligible matter, which it never could 
do in the Church, save when the gift of 
interpretation was also vouchsafed, as 
to shew that the person speaking from 
revelation, or from knowledge, or from 
prophesying, or from doctrine, was not 
speaking of himself, but by the Holy 
Ghost. Therefore he is set on to speak 
in a tongue “which no man under- 
standeth,” which speaketh ‘ not unto 
men, but unto God,” and comes out of 
that state into intelligible speech with an 
utterance, which you thereby know to 
proceed from the same hidden and invi- 
sible power ‘which uttered the words 
unknown. That this is the case is 
manifest to the observer, and it is 
made sure by asking the speaker, who 
always declareth that the words uttered 
in English are as much by power super- 
natural, and by the same power super- 
natural, as the words uttered in the lan- 
guage unknown. But no one hearing 
and observing the utterance could fora 
moment doubt it, inasmuch as the whole 
utterance, from the beginning to the 
ending of it, is with a power and 
strength and fulness, and sometimes 
rapidity of voice, altogether different 
from that of the person’s ordinary 
utterance in any mood; and I would 
say, both in its form and in its effects 
upon a simple mind, quite superna- 
tural. There is a power in the voice to 
thrill the heart and overawe the spirit 
after a manner which I have never felt. 
There is a march, and a majesty, and 
a sustained grandeur in the voice, 
especially of those who prophesy, 
which I have never heard even a 
resemblance to, except now and then 
in the sublimest and most impassioned 
moods of Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
O'Neil. It is a mere abandonment 
of all truth to call it screaming or cry- 
ing: it is the most majestic and divine 
utterance which I have ever heard, 
some parts of which I never heard 
equalled, and no part of it surpassed, 
by the finest execution of genius and 
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of art exhibited at the oratorios in 
the Concerts of Ancient Music. And 
when the speech utters itself in the 
way of a psalm or spiritual song, it 
is the likest to some of the most sim- 
ple and ancient chants in the ca- 
thedral service; insomuch that I have 
been often led to think that those 
chants, of which some can be traced 
up as high as the days of Ambrose, are 
recollections and transmissions of the 
inspired utterances in the primitive 
Church. Most frequently the silence 
is broke by utterance in a tongue, and 
this continues for a longer or a shorter 
period, sometimes occupying only a few 
words, as it were filling the firgt gush 
of sound, sometimes extending to five 
minutes, or even more, of earnest and 
deeply-felt discourse, with which the 
heart and soul of the speaker is mani- 
festly much moved, to tears and sighs 
and unutterable groanings, to joy 
and mirth and exultation, and even 
laughter of the heart. So far from being 
unmeaning gibberish, as the thought- 
less and heedless sons of Belial have 
said, it is regularly formed, well pro- 
nounced, deeply-felt discourse, which 
evidently wanteth only the ear of him 
whose native tongue it is to make it a 
very masterpiece of powerful speech. 
But as the apostle declareth that it is 
not spoken to the ear of man, but to 
the ear of God—“ he that speaketh in 
a tongue speaketh not unto men, 
but unto God: for no man under- 
standeth” (1 Cor. xiv. 2)-—we ought 
to stand in awe, and endeavour to en- 
ter into spiritual communion with that 
member of Christ, who is the mouth 
of the whole Church unto God. Ah 
me! what a solemn thing it is to 
witness this utterance going forward, 
knowing that it is the Spirit of Jesus 
carrying on a discourse with the invi- 
sible Father through one of our bre- 
thren, who therein representeth the 
whole Church, and standeth as our 
foreman speaking and pleading unto 
God. They who are impatient, and 
set light by this part of the utterance, 
or scoff at it, know not what they do, 
and should be pitied, as you would pity 
a clown who shouid thrust himself for- 
ward into the presence-chamber of the 
king to gaze and laugh— should be 
rebuked, as you would the profane 
wretch who went up to the altar to 
scatter abroad the bread and spill the 
wine which the priest was consecrating. 
How often have I had to sit under this 
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offence! my only consolation, They 
know not what they do. 

But, say they, of what use to listen 
to that which we understand not? 
The answer is manifold: to him who 
uttereth it it is very useful; “ for he 
that speaketh in a tongue, edifieth 
himself,” through the speech, “ though 
the understanding be unfruitful ;” and 
thou oughtest to rejoice in thy bro- 
ther’s edification, especially if in a 
few seconds or minutes he is about 
to edify thee with a message brought 
from God. Useful, brother ?-—It is 
most useful for thee, in order to get 
the better of thine unbelief and irrever- 
ence—to abate thy trust in thine under- 
standing, by shewing thee a thing which 
it cannot enter into—to make thee feel 
and acknowledge a present God speak- 
ing by his Spirit—to make sure unto 
thee the union of Christ with his peo- 
ple, speaking in them and by them, not 
as empty instruments, but as conscious 
spiritual creatures. Ah me! it is the 
standing symbol of the ‘communion 
of the saints, and their fellowship with 
the Father and the Son,” not by means 
of intelligence, but by means of the 
Holy Ghost. But because intellect 
cannot grasp it, intellect would dash it 
to the ground, and deny that there is a 
spirit in man deeper than the intellect— 
that there is a Holy Ghost binding God 
to Jesus,and Jesus to the Church, and 
the Church with one another, and back 
again to God. The unknown part of 
the discourse is the symbol of the foun- 
tain secret, unseen and unknown—the 
known part, of the stream which issues 
from the fountain to cherish the life of 
all creatures. Doth a man refuse to 
drink of the clear, flowing stream, be- 
cause he knows not the hidden and 
secret cavern within the bowels of the 
earth from which it hath flowed out? 
Ah! what a miscreant generation it is, 
and what misdeeds they have done 
under the sight of these sorrowful eyes ! 
I have seen God's sanctuary profaned, 
God’s mysteries gazed on and laughed 
at, God’s gentle and entreating voice 
set at nought—all because it issued 
from a fountain of unknown speech 
which they could not understand. In 
their ignorance they understand not 
that all which is known issueth from 
the unknown, in order that all know- 
ledge may lead us to all worship. 

“‘ When I am praying in my native 
tongue,” said one of the gifted persons 
to me, “ however fixed my soul be upon 
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God, and him only, I am conscious to 
other thoughts and desires, which the 
very words I use force in before me. I 
am like a man holding straightforward to 
his home full in view, who, though he 
diverge neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, is ever solicited by the 
many well-known objects on every 
hand of him. But the moment I am 
visited with the Spirit, and carried out 
to God in a tongue which I know not, 
it is as if a deep covering of snow had 
fallen on all the country round, and I 
saw nothing but the object of my 
desire and the road which leadeth into 
it. I am more conscious than ever 
to the presence of God. He and he 
only is in my soul. I am filled with 
some form of the mind of God, be it 
joy or grief, desire, love, pity, com- 
passion, wrath, or indignation; and I 
am made to utter it in words which are 
full of power over my spirit; but not 
being accessible to my understanding, 
my devotion is not interrupted by 
associations or suggestions from the 
visible or intellectual world: I feel 
myself, as it were, shut in with God 
into his own pavilion, and hidden close 
from the invasions of the world, the 
devil, and the flesh.” In these few 
words the mystery and the end of the 


gift of tongues are accurately set forth. 


In the same breath, in perfect conti- 
nuance, sometimes in constant sequence, 
as word followeth word in common dis- 
course, sometimes with such a pause as 
a speaker makes to take his breath, the 
English part flows forth in the same 
fulness of voice, majesty of tone, and 
grandeur of utterance. This is that 
with which we have properly to do— 
God and the speaker with the other: 
and as God speaketh in the Church for 
edification, this is always the largest 
part, four times, or ten times, or even 
twenty times, as much being known as 
is unknown. The unknown is, so far 
as concerneth us, the sign that the 
known is a message from God, pro- 
phesying under the power of the Spirit, 
speaking as one is moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and not any offering of the 
enlightened and pious mind for the 
benefit of the biethren—that it is Jesus, 
the Head of the Church, occupying the 
speech, and using the tongue of his 
servant, to speak the things which he 
desireth at that time to be spoken 
and heard. Wherein the person is not 
used as a trumpet merely for speaking 
through, but as an intelligent, con- 
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scious, loving, holy creature, to be 
possessed in these his inward parts, 
and used by the Lord of All, the 
indwelling Head of the Church. He 
yieldeth his will unto Jesus, to be 
used thus in his act of faith, self- 
resigning; and Jesus, using his wiil, 
doth, through the spirit and by the 
tongue of the man, utter forth what 
words he pleaseth to utter. In utter- 
ing the unknown, and in uttering the 
known part of the prophesying, he is 
equally and alike under the power of 
Jesus until the word comes forth—in 
both cases equally conscious in his 
speech to the thing which is uttered — 
filled with the joy or grief, with the 
love or hatred, with the entreaty, or 
reproof, or indignation—in one word, 
with the spirit of it. There is no dif- 
ference in the state of the speaker ; 
he is equally unconscious, equally 
unintelligent, equally possessed, and 
equally consenting to be possessed — 
aye, and until the word be uttered. 
He can refuse his will, and so quench 
the Spirit; or, being commanded by 
those who have the rule over him, 
he can cease to give his will, and so 
arrest the utterance of the Spirit. He 
is all the while a responsible agent; 
and according to his degree of willing- 
ness or unwillingness doth permit or 
prevent the largeness of the Spirit’s 
utterance. He is all the while pleasing 
or offending Jesus; and Jesus hath 
delight and the Church profit in him 
accordingly —he himself satisfaction 
and clearness of conscience in the use 
of his gift. But the work of responsi- 
bility is entirely confined to the spirit 
or will of the person, which is, in fact, 
the only seat of responsibility, the mind, 
the understanding, and the feeling, or, 
as it is commonly called, the heart, 
being only a serving creature—a thing 
of the flesh, without which the spirit 
shall exist in the separate state—with 
which the spirit hath nothing to do 
but to keep it to its work and entreat 
it kindly —from which the spirit is a; 
widely separated as God is from the 
dust. God is the fountain of the spirit, 
the dust the origin of the fleshly crea- 
ture. I am not writing metaphysically, 
but describing a reality; yet such a 
reality as hath given me more insight 
into metaphysics than all books which 
I have read, and all lectures which I 
have heard. It seems to me always to 
realise the views of man’s being that 
I was wont to hear from the mouth of 
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that most gifted philosopher and most 
profound thinker, our dear Coleridge, 
whom may the Lord abundantly bless in 
the decline of his days ! as he hath bless- 
ed me with more instruction than any 
other uninspired man, living or dead. 

There is no difference, I have said, 
between the actual state of the speaker 
in uttering the unknown and the known 
words, the one being as pure an utter- 
ance of the Lloly Ghost as is the other. 
And when the intelligible words are 
uttered, they become vehicles of mean- 
ing to his mind and to his heart, just 
as they are to the mind and the heart 
of the hearers. The unknown words 
are just as much unknown to him as 
to us, and the known words are just as 
much known. He becomes the subject 
of Christ’s teaching just as we are, and 
he is now responsible for the lessons 
taught just as we are. This, no doubt, 
makes a great difference as to the degree 
of absorption which he hath in God, 
for now he is assailed by the associa- 
tions and feelings which are connected 
with the thing he is uttering. And his 
faithfulness is put to a sierner proof: 
for as word draweth on word, and 
sentence followeth sentence, he may 
shrink from the consequences of going 
forward. His feelings of love, and 
friendship, and favour, to those whom 
he is called upon to rebuke, may arrest 
the current of his willingness. Every 
opinion, every prejudice, every passion, 
every affection, every infirmity, every 
fibre of the flesh which remaineth 
uncrucified, will now arise to prevent 
the Spirit from uttering what it is his 
mind to utter; for the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit. The utterance in 
English is far more trying than the 
utterance in the unknown tongue to 
him who uttereth it. I can conceive 
a thousand temptations in the way of 
hinderance, and as many in the way of 
hastening beyond the mind and temper 
ofthe Spirit. We may minister to Him 
—nay, what even of the flesh is living 
will serve in to him fuel of its own; 
and it is only by the strong hand of the 
Lord upon the prophet that the utter- 
ance is not marred or mangled. But 
his care for his Church will, I believe, 
prevent such intermingling; as we see 
was the case of Balaam, who, if they 
would have given him the whole world, 
could not go beyond the word of the 
Lord. 

Of those who have exercised the gift 
of tongues in my church, it is remark- 
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able that the females have it in the 
form of prophesying alone; the men 
have it in all the four forms mentioned 
by Paul, of revelation, of knowledge, 
of prophecy, and of doctrine. And 
this is according to the Scriptures, 
where it is prophesied that in the last 
days, which Peter declared to have 
begun at the day of Pentecost, ‘ our 
sons and daughters should prophesy, 
and our servants and our hand- 
maidens.” (Joel, ii. 28 ; compared with 
Acts, xi. 17.) And, at the same time, 
women are forbidden to teach (1 Tim. 
ii.12.); nor to raise questions upon 
the things which are said in the Church 
(1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35); but to keep si- 
lence in all respects, except when 
moved by the Spirit to pray or to pro- 
phesy: in which case particular in- 
structions are given to them (1 Cor. xi. 
1—16) how to carry themselves, so as 
still to preserve their place of subjec- 
tion to the man. Some would have 
it, that women are to keep silence al- 
ways in the churches, even when the 
Holy Ghost comes upon them with 
power, interpreting the injunction in 
1 Cor. xiv. as absolute and unlimited. 
This, I have no hesitation in saying, is 
an unsound interpretation, against the 
intention of the gift of prophecy, which 
is for edifying the Church —against 
the apostolic instructions concerning 
the manner of their prophesying (1 Cor. 
xi.)—against the spirit of the texts 
(1 Cor. xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 11) quoted 
in its favour, which have both reference 
to taking authority upon themselves, 
and stepping out of their place—against 
the scriptural manner of speaking con- 
cerning persons under the [oly Ghost, 
which is, that not they but the Holy 
Ghost speaks (Matt. x. 20; Acts, ii. 4; 
v. 32; xx. 23; xxi. 11; John, xv. 26) 
—against the judgment of many in- 
terpreters, as Grotius, Locke, Scott, 
Brown, and the practice of the primi- 
tive Church, as expressly declared both 
by Tertullian and Cyprian—and against 
the practice of all churches, whereof no 
one using aliturgy imposeth silence upon 
women, or preventeth them speaking 
when even the men may speak in prayer. 
I am not arguing this matter at present, 
nor justifying the order which I have 
taken in the Church concerning it, 
but simply recording the fact, that 
while the speaking with tongues hath 
come to the men, seeking their utter- 
ance in all the four heads, it hath only 
come to women, seeking their utterance 
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in the one head of prophesying ; which, 
therefore, I conclude the Spirit intend- 
eth they should occupy, at all times 
and places, and in all presences, where 
it pleaseth the Spirit to bring the power 
upon them. If that word of the apos- 
tle (1 Cor. xiv. 24) had been intended 
of prophesying, it would have been 
written either “ let not your prophet- 
esses speak,” or, “let not your women 
prophesy ;” but being “ let not your 
women speak,” it plainly intendeth, 
let them not break silence of their own 
mind, nor take upon them in the 
understanding to utter any thing. To 
apply it to the Holy Ghost speaking 
in them, would be entirely to preclude 
them from the use of the gift; because 
a church, in the apostolic and true 
sense, means any two or three met to- 
gether in the name of the Lord. It 
would actually reduce the women to 
silence, save when alone, and so sub- 
vert the proper nature of prophecy, 
which is for the edifying of the Church 
(1 Cor. xiv. 4, 31). Nothing more fully 
shews me what a letter-killed state the 
Church is come into, than the way in 
which the whole work of God has 
been resisted, upon the strength of that 
single precept, that “ women should 
keep silence,” which no Church till 
now hath interpreted in the letter since 
the world began. But, indeed, there 
is no longer a Church interpreting the 
word of God by the Spirit, but a num- 
ber of intellects hammering away at the 
letter of a book. The Roman Catholic 
use of the Scriptures is nothing so 
frightful as the use which Protestants 
are now making of them. But to 
return to our delineation of the gifts. 
The difference between the gift of 
prophesying, which is exercised mostly 
by the women amongst us, and the 
gift of revelation, standeth chiefly in 
this, that the former hath the Church, 
the latter the word of God, for its ob- 
ject. The prophet or prophetess speak- 
eth from no text or passage of Scrip- 
ture to reveal the mystery or the doc- 
trine contained in it, as doth he who 
useth tongues for revelation, but doth 
address words of exhortation, edifica- 
tion, and comfort to the Church (1 Cor. 
xiv. 3), most frequently introduced by 
words in an unknown tongue, which 
are the sign of inspiration to those who 
have love enough to believe, or dis- 
cernment enough to perceive, or pre- 
vious acquaintance enough to know, 
that the person speaking is not making 
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feigned words, in order to pass off some 
invention of his own for an inspiration 
of God. To the Church, who recognise 
the speaker to be a brother or sister in 
Christ, the tongue answereth for a sign 
that he is coming forth with something 
from God —-that he is speaking as he 
is moved by the Holy Ghost. And 
lest, after he cometh to the English 
part, we should relapse again into in- 
fidelity, and be hearing as if it were 
the word of the speaker only, it hap- 
peneth not unfrequently that he is 
carried back into the tongue for a 
short while, as it were to carry us back 
into the presence of the Holy Ghost, 
from which we are too ready to slip 
away. But in the case of revelation it 
is quite different. The person needeth 
to have the word of God before him, 
or to be listening to the reading it: the 
former is the most fruitful way of it. 
Then, even as he readeth, the spirit like 
inspiration darteth light into his mind, 
when it is revelation, or love into his 
heart, when it is teaching; and he ut- 
tereth most commonly in a tongue 
first, then in English, then in a tongue 
again, and again in English, short sen- 
tences as it were, turn and turn about; 
every thing coming thus sealed with 
the demonstration of the Spirit. This 
operation of the Holy Ghost is very 
wonderful to behold: the fulness of 
the mind and heart, the rapidity of the 
utterance, the difficulty and sometimes 
struggling of the organs to get dis- 
burdened of it, are not more demon- 
strative of supernatural agency, than is 
the matter uttered demonstrative that 
this agency is that of the Holy Ghost. 
Such depths of doctrine, such openings 
of truth, such eagle-glances into the 
mind of God, such purity of love, such 
earnestness of exhortation, and, in one 
word, such heavenly exaltation of spi- 
rit, heard I never from man’s lips, as 
I have heard from those speaking in 
this manner by the Holy Ghost. And 
the same of those prophesying: the 
heavenly holiness, the blessed unity, 
the living and life-giving spirit of their 
discourse, passeth all understanding. 
I knew it not to be of man, by that which 
stumbled so many, because there were 
none of the peculiarities of a system — 
none of the speculations of the age— 
none of the idiosyncrasies of the 
person in it. It was after no kind but 
the Catholic kind of God—it is living 
water—it is marrow and fatness. And 
the man who feels it not to be so, may 
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be a sound-minded man, orthodox, 
evangelical, eloquent, argumentative, 
or any thing else, but he lacketh one 
thing, and that the chief thing, viz. 
spiritual discernment—the unction of 
the Holy One—the mind of Christ. 
Of this [ have no doubt, and without 
any qualification I do express it. I 
say not, therefore, that he is not a 
Christian ; but that he is not spiritual, 
I do unhesitatingly say. He is like 
the Corinthians, of whom Paul spake 
thus: “ And I, brethren, could not 
speak unto you as unto spiritual, but 
as unto carnal, even as unto babes in 
Christ. TI have fed you with milk, 
and not with meat, for hitherto ye were 
not able to bear it, neither yet now are 
ye able; for ye are yet carnal: for 
whereas there is among you envying, 
and strife, and divisions, are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men?” (1 Cor. 
iii. 1—3.) 

There is another distinction to be 
made before the thing which we have 
received in our Church is fully under- 
stood. It is not the gift of tongues, 
or the speaking with tongues, properly 
so called, but the gift of prophecy, as 
distinguished from the speaking with 
tongues in the apostolic enumeration 
of the gifts (1 Cor. xii. 10, and contrast- 
ed therewith throughout the 14th chap- 
ter). It is the superior gift of prophecy 
which we have received, and for which 
we desire to be thankful. The difference 
standeth in this, that he who “spake with 
tongues” in the Church did nothing else 
than utter words, unknown alike to 
himself and to all the people; and 
therefore there was needed another, 
with the gift of interpretation. The 
one did, as it were, dream the dream 
of Pharaoh, which went from him and 
was not known ; the other, like Joseph, 
did receive the interpretation thereof 
direct from God. As the speaker 
spake the unknown words, the mean- 
ing thereof arose upon the interpreter’s 
heart, and the proper native words 
came upon his lips. But he was all 
the while as ignorant of the foreign 
words as the utterer and the hearers of 
them. It was a spiritual gift, and not 
an act of translation from one tongue 
into another. In this that poor man, 
Mr. Pilkington, who hath written 
his own shame and infamy to the 
world, deceived himself, not me or 
any one else, labouring by a smatter- 
ing of languages, and an enthusiastic 
mind, thinking he did God service, 
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to come at the purport of the words 
which were uttered in the tongue. 
He tried it by translation and enthu- 
siasm. Had he been ingenuous, I 
could have set him right at once, 
having written, fully a year ago, upon 
the nature of these gifts, and under- 
stood them then substantially as I 
understand them now ; but receiving a 
mixed and confused account from him, 
that the words came to him by a spi- 
ritual influence, and not by an intellec- 
tual labour, I was afraid to prejudge 
the matter, knowing that a man might 
receive a gift who was not able to 
render a distinct account of it; and 
therefore took time, and gave him all 
opportunities of proving the matter, 
till I could fairly say it is not of the 
Holy Ghost, but of thine own enthu- 
siastic fancy and erroneous under- 
standing. The gift of interpretation of 
tongues is needful to make the gift 
of speaking with tongues to be of any 
profit to the Church; and therefore 
the apostle requireth that it should 
not be used unless there were an in- 
terpreter present, and even in such a 
case it should be by short sentences of 
two or three words, turn and tum 
about. These two collateral and co- 
efficient gifts, thus exercised, are pro- 
fitable for bringing messages direct 
from the Spirit, without any possibility 
of being curtailed or exaggerated in 
the utterance of them; to which pro- 
phecy is liable more or less, according 
to the holiness and faithfulness of the 
prophet, except God specially interfere 
to prevent. For he speaking in a 
tongue knoweth not a word he speak- 
eth, and he interpreting knoweth not 
what is to follow; and being taken 
together, they form an entire check 
upon one another, and are therefore 
profitable for bringing messages from 
God as from an oracle. It seemeth 
to me to be an infallible method of 
carriage for messages which God 
would have to come with all the 
weight of his own authority ; whereas, 
prophesying he would have to depend 
upon the faithfulness of the speaker, 
and the discernment of the hearer—not 
to come, as the written word, with in- 
fallible authority, to which we must 
stoop down at once obedient, but as 
an utterance not to be despised but 
much to be valued, yet always to be 
proved by the Church: “ Despise not 
prophesyings ; prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.” ‘ Covet to 
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prophesy, and forbid not to speak 
with tongues.” Wherefore also certain 
tests are given by the Lord (Matt. vii. 
15—21), and by the apostles (1 Cor. 
xii. 2; 1 John, iv. 1—6; 1 Tim. iv. 
1—4; 1 Pet. ii. &c.), whereby the 
true prophet is to be discerned from 
the false ; and all these tests lie in the 
substance of the thing uttered, not in 
any sign or manner, teaching us that 
the hearer is as responsible as the 
utterer of prophecy, for discerning the 
Spirit by which it is uttered. This 
gift of prophecy, and not the speaking 
with tongues, is that which we have 
received. It is commonly preceded 
by a tongue, and occasionally min- 
gled with it; but nine parts out of ten 
are in our own tongue, spoken for 
edification, exhortation, and comfort. 
Therefore all these objections against 
using it in*the Church without an in- 
terpreter, fall to the ground, like those 
against women speaking. The only 
two refuges of those who dislike the 
whole subject, and would fain find a 
shelter against it in the word of God, 
are thus taken away. 

And here endeth our first head of 
description, which I would follow up 
with one reflection, that the peculiar and 
proper name of Christ, as the Head of 
the Church, is “ He which baptiseth 
with the Holy Ghost,” and that this 
oftice was not fulfilled till the day of 
Pentecost, in what manner and with 
what effect is set forth in the first chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and that it 
is the distinguishing promise and ex- 
press prerogative of Christian baptism 
to convey the same, and that all 
the churches were introduced into that 
divine and _ supernatural standing, 
and that the whole body of Scripture 
speaketh of it as the proper calling of 
the Church in all ages to put forth the 
same,— ought we not to be exceedingly 
grieved and afflicted to find ourselves 
in the poor, miserable, purblind, cold- 
hearted and powerless state in which 
we are? Ought we not to humble 
ourselves before the Lord on account 
of our misuse ofthis precious gift and 
endowment, and to mourn and weep 
because, through our unbelief and un- 
faithfulness, the Lord Jesus and his 
glory have been hidden from the sight 
and knowledge of men? And when, 
not only from the constant testimony 
of the Scriptures, and the necessary 
consequences of the doctrine of our 
union with Christ, but from the fact of 
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the return of the gifts, it is put beyond 
all question that the destitution of all 
grace, and goodness, and power, into 
which we are come, is owing —as in 
the case of man’s fall from paradise 
into the deluge, of Israel’s fall from the 
head of kingdoms to grinding misery 
—not to any change of God’s mind 
concerning the Church, or to any 
temporary purpose which he set up for 
a few years with the view of taking 
away again, “ for his gifts and callings 
are without repentance,” but singly and 
solely to our unbelief of his goodness, 
and to ourunfaithfulness in the gift com- 
mitted to our trust ;—we ought to be sore 
afflicted, and to cry unto him day and 
night, for the transgressions which we 
and our fathers have transgressed against 
him, in grieving, quenching, and almost 
blaspheming his Holy Spirit. If the 
Jews, against the day of their recog- 
nising Jesus of Nazareth, whom their 
fathers crucified, and the children of 
their fathers have blasphemed, when 
“ they look upon him whom they have 
pierced, shall mourn for him as one 
mourneth for his only son, and shall 
be in bitterness for him as one that is 
in bitterness for a tirst-born” (Zech. 
xii. 10), then how should we mourn 
now that we have discovered that for 
fifteen hundred years and more the 
Church hath been shutting her door 
against the glory of Christ, rejecting the 
spirit of power, and keeping herself in 
misery and the world in darkness— 
hiding from the sight of men the 
beauty and blessedness of Christ in his 
church — prostituting herself in her 
ignorance and wickedness to the kings 
of the earth, and doing every thing to 
provoke the eyes of his jealousy and 
glory! Oh! ifin that day when God 
poureth out upon the house of David 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
the spirit of grace and supplication, 
and they come to recognise the glory 
of him they have so long rejected, 
there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, 
as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in 
the valley of Megiddo, verily, verily, 
how much more in the Church, which 
beginneth now to discover the sad 
reality, that for long long ages she hath 
been living in the rejection of Christ 
glorified, and in the despite of the 
Holy Spirit of grace —knowing Christ 
some little in the flesh, but refusing to 
know him in the spirit—ignorant of 
the power of his resurrection, not 
baptised into the fellowship of his 
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sufferings, and little conformed to his 
death. Oh! for the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding in the knowledge 
of God! Oh! that the eyes of our 
understanding were enlightened, that 
we might know what is the hope of our 
calling, and what the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints, and 
what the exceeding greatness of his 
power with us who believe, “according 
to the working of his mighty power, 
which he wrought in Christ, when 
he raised him from the dead, and set 
him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above all princi- 
pality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come: and 
hath put all things under his feet, and 
gave him to be the head over all things 
to the church, which is his body; the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 
Ah me! if Paul spake these words by 
the Holy Ghost, if this be the true deli- 
neation of the Church, her dignity and 
her occupation, her privilege and her 
fuluess, then I ask to what a pass are 
we brought, and in what a miserable 
condition have we been for these six- 
teen centuries? And now that God is 
awakening us out of our dream, and 
shewing us what fruitless encumberers 
of the ground we are, and what 
unprofitable servants—oh! now that 
he is calling us to account for our 
stewardship, which we have squan- 
dered and prostituted--what repent- 
ance and godly sorrow ought there to 
be felt amongst us, and what conti- 
nuation of prayer and fasting, until the 
Lord take off the load of our guilt, 
and return to us in mercy and in 
loving-kindness ! 

Ah me! there is a Fast approach- 
ing: I bless God for it. Let this 
sin of having rejected the work of 
the Holy Ghost be above all others 
remembered ; for as the Holy Ghost 
is the author of all holiness, and 
blessedness, and glory to a people, 
so the quenching and the grieving, 
the shortening and the hindering of him 
in his holy operations, is the cause of 
all sin and misery, of all disease and 
wretchedness. For an example of what 
the mourning should be of those who 
hear these things, let me again refer 
to the sorrow of Jerusalem when she 
cometh to discover that Jesus whom 
they crucified is the Lord of glory: 
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“ And the land shall mourn every 
family apart; the family of the house 
of David apart, and their wives apart ; 
the family of the house of Nathan apart, 
and their wives apart; the family of the 
house of Levi apart, and their wives 
apart ; the family of Shimei apart, and 
their wives apart; all the families that 
remain, every family apart, and their 
wives apart.” And to all those who 
rightly apprehend the nature of this 
transgression, and humble themselves 
for the guilt thereof, I believe that the 
Lord will return in great mercy and 
loving-kindness, in great power and 
glory. For the time to visit Zion is 
fully come, and the wall of Jerusalem 
shall be rebuilt in these troublous times. 
We stand upon the very threshold of 
glorious times to those who know their 
God, who shall do exploits in the wide 
world, even proceeding forth in the 
spirit and power of Elias to preach the 
everlasting Gospel of the kingdom to 
every nation and kindred upon the 
earth, saying, Fear God and give glory 
to him, for the hour of his judgment is 
come. That hour is fully come, and 
the ambassadors must go forth from 
the side of Jesus the Lord of glory, 
with powers plenipotentiary, to sound 
the trumpet around the world, and lift 
up the voice with strength, saying to 
the nations of the earth, Prepare to 
meet your God. They shall go, and 
none shall let them; they shall speak, 
and none shall put them to silence; 
they shall command, and kings shall 
tremble and obey: because it is the 
time of God’s witness-bearing. “* And 
if any man will hurt” those witnesses 
whom he is about to send forth, “ fire 
proceedeth out of their mouth, and 
devoureth their enemies; and if any 
man will hurt them, he must in this 
manner be killed. These have power 
to shut heaven, that it rain not in the 
days of their prophecy : and Te 
over waters to turn them to blood, and 
to smite the earth with all plagues, 
as often as they will.” To warn this 
nation, to warn the world as far as I 
have power to do it, is the reason for 
which I take up my pen to write in this 
publication, which, though I approve 
not in some things, is read by immor- 
tal souls; and my commission is to 
every creature under heaven. O Lord! 
who canst convert all things to thy 
glory, do thou make this also to be- 
come a vehicle of thy truth ! 
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THE BARON VON GOETHE. 


Reaper! thou here beholdest the Eidolon of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
So looks and lives, now in his eighty-third year, afar in the bright little friendly 
circle of Weimar, “ the clearest, most universal man ofhis time.” Strange enough 
is the cunning that resides in the ten fingers, especially what they bring to pass 
by pencil and pen! Him who never saw England, England now sees: from 
Fraser’s “‘ Gallery” he looks forth here, wondering, doubtless, how Ae came into 
such a Lichtstrasse (“ light-street,” or galaxy); yet with kind recognition of all 
neighbours, even as the moon looks kindly on lesser lights, and, were they but 
fish-oil cressets, or terrestrial Vauxhall stars (of clipped tin), forbids not theix 
shining.—Nay, the very soul of the man thou canst likewise behold. Do but 
look well in those forty volumes of “ musical wisdom,” which, under the title of 
Goethe's Werke, Cotta of Tiibingen, or Black and Young of Covent Garden— 
once offer them a trifle of drink-money — will cheerfully hand thee: greater sight, 
or more profitable, thou wilt not meet with in this generation. The German 
language, it is presumable, thou knowest; if not, shouldst thou undertake the 
study thereof for that sole end, it were well worth thy while. 

Croquis (a man otherwise of rather satirical tum) surprises us, on this 
occasion, with a fit of enthusiasm. He declares often, that here is the finest 
of all living heads ; speaks much of blended passion and repose; serene depths 
of eyes; the brow, the temples, royally arched, a very palace of thought ;— 
and so forth. 

The writer of these Notices is not without decision of character, and can 
belieye what he knows. He answers Brother Croquis, that it is no wonder the 
head should be royal and a palace; for a most royal work was appointed to be 
done therein. Reader! within that head the whole world lies mirrored, in such 
clear, ethereal harmony, as it has done in none since Shakespeare left us : even 
this Rag-fair of a world, wherein thou painfully strugglest, and (as is like) stum- 
blest—all lies transfigured here, and revealed authentically to be still holy, still 
divine. What alchymy was that: to find a mad universe full of scepticism, 
discord,desperation ; and transmute it into a wise universe of belief, and melody, 
and reverence! Was not there an opus magnum, if one ever was? ‘This, then, 
is he who, heroically doing and enduring, has accomplished it. 

In this distracted time of ours, wherein men have lost their old loadstars, and 
wandered after night-fires and foolish will-o’-wisps; and all things, in that 
“‘ shaking of the nations,” have been tumbled into chaos, the high made low and 
the low high, and ever and anon some duke of this, and king of that, is gurgled 
aloft, to float there for moments; and fancies himself the governor and head- 
director of it all, and is but the topmost froth-bell, to burst again and mingle 
with the wild fermenting mass,—in this so despicable time, we say, there were 
nevertheless—be the bounteous heavens ever thanked for it!—two great men 
sentamong us. Theone, in the island of St. Helena now sleeps “ dark and loue, 
amid the ocean’s everlasting lullaby ;” the other still rejoices in the blessed 
sunlight, on the banks of the Ilme. 

Great was the part allotted each, great the talent given him for the same; 
yet, mark the contrast! Bonaparte walked through the war-convulsed world, 
like an all-devouring earthquake, heaving, thundering, hurling kingdom over 
kingdom; Goethe was as the mild-shining, inaudible light, which, notwithstand- 
ing, can again make that chaos into a creation. Thus, too, we see Napoleon, 
with his Austerlitzes, Waterloos, and Borodinos, is quite gone—all departed, 
sunk to silence like a tavern-brawl. While this other!— he still shines with his 
direct radiance ; his inspired words are to abide in living hearts, as the life and 
inspiration of thinkers, born and still unborn. Some fifty years hence, his think- 
ing will be found translated, and ground down, even to the capacity of the diurnal 
press; acts of parliament will be passed in virtue of him :-—this man, if we well 
consider of it, is appointed to be ruler of the world. 

Reader! to thee thyself, even now, he has one counsel to give, the secret 
of his whole poetic alchymy: Gepenke zu teBeN. Yes, “think of living!” 
Thy life, wert thou the “ pitifullest of all the sons of earth,” is no idle dream, 
but a solemn reality. It is thy own; it is all thou hast to front eternity with. 
Work, then, even as he has done, and does—4‘ LIKE A STAR UNHASTING, YET 
UNRESTING.’ —Sic valeas. 
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No. II. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Norurnc is more evident than that 
Shakespeare was an industrious reader, 
and took advantage of all the informa- 
tion he could get. It is amusing to 
peruse Hume’s opinion of the genius 
of Shakespeare, whom he describes as 
“born in a rude age, and educated in 
the lowest manner, without any in- 
struction either from the world or from 
books.” It is sufficiently absurd for a 
writer to entertain an opinion so un- 
founded ; let him be careful, therefore, 
how he acts upon it, or attempts to 
imitate an example thus untruly repre- 
sented. How it happened that know- 
ledge at all entrances became quite 
shut out from the mind of Shakespeare 
requires solution; but if it be true, it 
is only the more astonishing how he 
contrived to exhibit the creations of his 
fancy in the moulds of experience in a 
manner so characteristic. It is still 
more surprising that he should have 
presented them with such ideal attri- 
butes as are only supposed producible 
by cultivated minds. If some have 
shewn a disposition to exaggerate the 
educational acquirements of Shake- 
speare beyond probability, by others 
they have clearly been stated at too 
low a mark. There are evidences in 
his works of considerable acquaintance 
with the productions of classical anti- 
quity; and it is certain that in many 
passages he has made excellent use of 
mythological embellishment, which, as 
the unlearned had not in his day the 
benefit of classical dictionaries, must 
have been derived to him from sources 
more immediate. If he drank not at 
the original fountains, the kindred spi- 
ritin which his allusions are conceived 
is not the least astonishing peculiarity 
of his astonishing genius, that, by a sort 
of intuition, could enter thus into the 
very soul of centuries long since de- 
parted, and countries far away, and 
existing only as ruins, among which 
“the ancient spirit,” if “ not dead,” 
yet lay carelessly diffused, 


“ With languish’d head unpropt, 
As one past hope, abandon’d 
In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds, 
O’erworn and soil’d,” 


We have sufficient evidence, however, 
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that he neglected no opportunity of 
instructing his mind, and of laying up 
materials for the use of his art. Great 
as his genius was, so little did he 
depend upon it, that he copied, with 
undeviating accuracy, as we before ob- 
served, the order of the old chroniclers, 
and undigested annals of his time, and 
was equally scrupulous with regard to 
the fictitious stories on which some of 
his romantic dramas are founded. Let 
men of inferior genius, therefore, beware 
how they venture upon more than even 
this great poet felt himself authorised 
in daring. 

Much revolving these facts, and the 
principles of which they are the sym- 
bolical exponents, we thought it our 
duty, in the introductory paper upon 
this subject, to warn every man of 
genius who comes to the execution of 
a work of art, that without competent 
stores of knowledge he can hope to do 
but little. As little, on the other hand, 
can he do without the gift of genius ; 
for the rules of art, as laid down by us, 
are of no use but to a man of genius — 
they are only fetters on the incom- 
petent, but, with such writers as Mil- 
ton, for instance, are the ornaments and 
defences of the ingenious. 

We must avoid repeating ourselves. 
It may be, however, necessary to re- 
mind the reader that we were at pains 
to shew that Sir Walter Scott neglected 
none of the sources of instruction in 
order to the complete execution of his 
various works; and Count Robert of 
Paris is particularly rich in acquired 
lore. He has, indeed, laid the muse 
of History under contribution to the 
nymph of Fiction. But we shewed, 
also, the method in which he regulated 
the relative bearings of history and fic- 
tion on one another; but herein the 
novel or romance ought to differ from 
the drama — that while the latter deals 
mainly with the historical persons, the 
former suspends the interest of curio- 
sity and the mystery of the narrative 
on the fictitious, using the historical 
only to give consistency and probability 
to the plot, and fix the landmark, as it 
were, of the age whereof the manners 
are representative. We are inclined to 
attribute the failure of certain historical 
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novels, otherwise of much excellence, 
to the neglect of this law of its compo- 
sition. We have said that Miss Jane 
Porter called these erroneous produc- 
tions, of which she herself gave the 
great specimens, the “ Biographical 
Romance ;” and under this head should 
rank the Paul Jones of our friend Allau 
Cunningham. We proposed, in our 
last, to set the disadvantage to which 
this novelist has voluntarily subjected 
himself in a production, the extraor- 
dinary merits of which would have 
made it immortal but for this default, 
in a conspicuous point of view. To 
do this, it is necessary to recapitulate 
the real events of the life of Paul Jones, 
before proceeding to any remarks on 
the Romance. 

Paul Jones is known as a rebel and 
a pirate. Little more than a quarter of 
a century has elapsed since the nurses 
of Scotland hushed their crying infants 
by the whisper of his name. He was 
the son of John Paul, a gardener, at 
Arbegland, in the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, in Scotland, and was born in 
the monthof July,1747. He received 
the rudiments of his education at the 
parochial school of Kirkbean. Resid- 
ing so near the Solway Frith, he was 
inspired with a predilection for a sea- 
faring life, and was accordingly appren- 
ticed to a merchant in the American 
trade, of the name of Younger. His 
apprenticeship having expired, he ap- 
pears to have made several voyages to 
various parts of Europe and America ; 
but, being unfortunate in commercial 
speculations, he became involved in 
pecuniary difficulties, and, subsequent- 
ly entering the American service, was 
promoted to the command of the Ran- 
ger. He had conceived a plan, on the 
banks of the Delaware, for attacking 
the coast of England, and made a de- 
scent upon Whitehaven on the 22d of 
April, 1778. Despatching a boat’s 
crew, under Lieutenant Wallingford, 
with the necessary combustibles, to the 
north side of the harbour, he led ano- 
ther party to the southern side, and, 
after spiking the cannon, proceeded to 
kindle a fire in the steerage of a large 
ship which was surrounded by at least 
150 others, chiefly from two to four 
hundred tons burden. A barrel of tar 
was poured into the flames, which now 
burnt up from all the hatchways. The 
injury done was very considerable. 
From Whitehaven the Americans stood 
over to the Scotch shore ; and on the 
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23d landed at St. Mary’s Isle, with a 
view of gaining possession of the Earl 
of Selkirk, for the purpose of procuring, 
by the influence of the captive noble, 
an amelioration of the condition of 
their imprisoned countrymen. The 
earl, however, had left his family seat 
for the metropolis. Jones, it seems, 
proposed to re-embark; but his crew 
murmured, and, leaving the command 
to his lieutenant, he returned to his ship. 
Somewhat moved by their leader’s de- 
licacy, the crew refused to enter the 
mansion, but entrusted the business to 
their commanding officer ; after which, 
they returned to the Ranger with the 
family plate of the house of Douglas. 
It is but justice to Jones to mention, 
that he had frequent occasion to lament 
the insubordination of his men; and it 
appears that he wished to make com- 
pensation for the outrage committed 
on the Countess of Selkirk, and at last 
procured the return of the plate. 
Jones afterwards experienced great 
distress and many disappointments; 
but he was ultimately appointed to the 
Duras, of forty guns, of which ship he 
changed the name to Bon Homme Ri- 
chard, in compliment to Dr. Franklin, 
with reference to Poor Richard’s Al- 
manack, published by him. The suc- 
cessful descents of Paul Jones upon 
the coast, with a petty force and un- 
willing coadjutors, induced the illus- 
trious house of Bourbon to believe that 
an organised and general invasion had 
a great chance of being successful. 
Jones’s naval force, accordingly, had 
been strengthened by some French 
ships; he was, however, nearly reduced 
to the necessity of trying the experi- 
ment alone, from the jealousy enter- 
tained of him by the French command- 
ing officers, and the peculiar character 
of his art of naval war. On the 23d 
of September, 1779, they encountered 
with the Serapis and the Countess of 
Scarborough. This battle was fought 
with unremitting fury ; and, in addition 
to other disadvantages, Jones had to 
contend against the treachery of one 
Landais, the commander of a French 
ship called the Alliance, who fired into 
the Bon Homme Richard at the period 
of its greatest distress. His prisoners 
got loose, the ship was on fire in many 
places, and there were five feet of water 
in the hold; but he saw the mainmast 
of the Serapis shake, and his practised 
ear told him that their firing decreased. 
At the time that the flag of England 
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was struck, the mainmast went over- 
board. Before any thing except the 
wounded could be removed, the Bon 
Homme Richard sank ! 

The valour of Jones in this action 
none can deny: it did not, however, 
save him from being annoyed by the 
intrigues of Landais; but his services 
were too important to be surrendered. 
The Empress Catherine of Russia hav- 
ing sought the assistance of his naval 
talents, he went over to St. Petersburg, 
and was appointed to the command of 
a division of the Liman fleet. The 
city of Oczakow was the point to which 
the attention of the imperial forces was 
directed. Potemkin had pledged him- 
self to his royal mistress to gain this 
mighty bulwark of the Ottoman em- 
pire ; and a powerful army, under the 
command of the celebrated Suwarrow, 
closely invested the city, while the 
Russian fleet, under the command of 
Prince Nassau-Seiger,narrowly watched 
the numerous vessels whose crescents 
vailed to the command of the Capitan 
Pacha. The Turkish fleet was formi- 
dable ; and the imperial Catherine, not 
very sanguine in the talents of her royal 
admiral, appointed Jones vice-admiral 
of the Liman Sea. The Russian fleet 
having moved to a less favourable po- 
sition, owing to the obstinacy of the 
Prince Nassau, the Capitan Pacha im- 
mediately attacked the first division of 
the Russian flotilla, under his com- 
mand. The whole division must have 
been destroyed had not Jones come up 
with the Turks, and forced them to 
return with great loss. For this im- 
portant service, which occurred on the 
4th of June, 1788, he received the great 
order of St. Anne. On the 26th of 
June following, the whole Turkish fleet 
attacked Jones’s division. The battle 
was fought at the entrance ofthe Liman, 
but, owing to the unskilfulness of their 
pilots, the total defeat of the Turks was 
never doubtful. The flag-ship of the 
Capitan, and eight others of the largest 
vessels, were taken, and above 4000 
prisoners. Before many of the Turkish 
ships could be taken possession of, the 
flotilla under the Prince of Nassau 
sailed up and set the prizes on fire, to 
the astonishment of the whole fleet. 
Jones’s astonishment was almost as 
great to find, in the report of the 
engagement in the Imperial Gazette of 
Petersburg, that it was described as a 
brilliant victory gained by the Russian 
fleet under Prince Nassau. He imme- 
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diately wrote a violent, and, as he after 
wards confessed, an intemperate note 
to the Prince Marshal. He was an- 
swered by an order to repair to Peters- 
burg, when he was immediately ap- 
pointed to the command of the North- 
ern Seas, an office which is the Chiltern 
Hundreds of the Russian navy. He 
had the satisfaction, however, of having 
the testimony of Suwarrow that it was 
he who gave to that general the first 
project to establish the battery and 
breast-works on the night of the 17- 
18th of June; and that it was he who 
in person towed, with his sloops and 
other vessels, the batteries which were 
the nearest to the place, 1st of July,and 
took the Turkish gallies by boarding 
very much in advance of the Russian 
line. 

On his arrival at St. Petersburg, 
Jones found that the English party 
had prejudiced him with the Empress. 
He was also accused of violating a girl. 
Through the kindness of Count Segur, 
it is said, he quickly cleared his cha- 
racter; but he quitted St. Petersburg 
in disgust. After much time spent 
in correspondence, he went to Paris, 
where, early in the month of June, 
1792, he died. His friend, La Fay- 
ette, was then waging an unsuccessful 
struggle with the Jacobins; but the 
arraignment of the King for an ima- 
ginary crime, before an unauthorised 
tribunal, had not occurred. To the 
more pitiable tragedy that followed, he 
of course was not a witness. 

Such are the historical facts, which, 
it must be acknowledged, are suffi- 
ciently romantic of themselves, and 
contain much of that “strange truth 
which is stranger than fiction.” In 
order to make them more romantic, 
the novelist has been constrained to 
exaggerate them into extravagance. 
Before, however, we proceed in this 
part of this subject, we should observe, 
that the greatest drawback on the effect 
of the piece is the character of the hero, 
not to mention the national prejudices 
against him of the author himself. It 
has been the object of the latter to 
point a moral with the vicissitudes of 
his fortune, which shewed well enough 
of themselves that the man who surren- 
ders the feelings of patriotism, and 
takes up arms against his native land, 
whatever may be his merits of another 
kind, will surely meet with disappoint- 
ment and ingratitude, in the place of 
that reward which he may expect.and 
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even deserve. Our author describes 
his hero as “taking his stand on the 
vantage-ground of liberty and good 
wishes for the happiness of the human 
race. He has no country and no home, 
but is a citizen of the world. All this, 
however, is mere affectation: he is a 
Scotchman at heart, disguise it as he 
will. Stung by neglect, goaded by 
oppression, he resents her conduct to 
himself in blood; but her good or bad 
opinion is still nearest his heart. He 
imagines that freedom will triumph, 
and that the success of a cause so 
sacred will gild his name, cast a halo 
round his actions, and make his coun- 
try lament the wrong which she did 
him.” 

This is the light in which Mr. Allan 
Cunningham chooses to place his hero 
—a point of view founded on the most 
gratuitous and unfounded assumptions 
—and endeavours, at one and the same 
time, to excite sympathy for the man 
and abhorrence for his actions. In 
this, perhaps, he has attempted an im- 
practicable duty, if the recentness of the 
events, besides precluding invention in 
a novel constructed on the plan of the 
present, did not also preclude reader 
and author from contemplating his 
deeds and sufferings in an impartial 
light. Shakespeare, however, in his 
dramatic efforts, did not find this in- 
convenience insurmountable ; but the 
inconvenience is greater in a novel, 
from its magnitude. Tle mode of 
construction recommended by us, how- 
ever, would obviate many inconve- 
niences, and afford ground for inven- 
tion, by which our prepossessions 
need not be at all violated. An at- 
tempt was lately successfully made in 
the tale of Vittoria Colonna, in which 
the characters of Berthier, Massena, 
and Bonaparte, with the battle of Ma- 
rengo, are introduced with much dra- 
matic effect and power of description, 
and the interest is pleasingly preserved 
by a fictitious story relative to the loves 
of Colonel Duvivier and Vittoria Co- 
lonna. The character of Latour Dau- 
vergne, who is ambitious of being con- 
sidered the first grenadier of France— 
a reader of Tacitus, and the author ofa 
History on Tongues—is of first-rate 
excellence; and that of Kniaskinski 
the Pole, a rough amateur of the 
charms of Vittoria, is scarcely infe- 
rior. This, we believe, comprises or 
implies nearly all we have to say on 
this clever tale, of which the only fault 
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is, that it represents the French in co- 
lours decidedly partial. To return to 
Paul Jones. 

We have intimated that the author 
had exaggerated the historical facts in- 
to extravagance —a necessary result 
of the mode of construction that he 
had adopted. Paul Jones, instead of 
being a humble gardener’s son, is de- 
scribed as being the illegitimate child 
of the defunct Lord Dalveen by Pru- 
dence Paul —not over prudent, we 
opine !—the wife of a servant of the 
old lord. Instead of being, as he was, 
a cavalier of fortune, compelled by pe- 
cuniary difficulties to get employment 
wherever it could be found, he is exiled 
from his native land by an act of in- 
justice. The real facts are far more 
instructive, as well as pleasing, than 
the substituted fiction, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

The son of the old Lord Dalveen 
has been a close and inseparable com- 
rade with John Paul at school. “ His 
father and uncle had fought in the 
cause of the house of Stuart. The latter 
fell on the field of battle, and the for- 
mer abroad in a private feud. The 
young lord, as he was sti!l in courtesy 
called — for rebellion had deprived 
the family of the title of earl — was 
self-willed, wayward, and capricious, 
from his cradle up to manhood. As 
he increased in stature the darker parts 
of his character broke out by fits. In 
him good and evil seemed strangely 
mingled ; but the evil appeared to be 
the fixed and predestined material of 
his nature, while the good seemed a 
wandering and uncertain light, which 
flashed out at times like a meteor, on 
whose brightness no one could depend, 
but which all gazed upon and admired, 
He had drank deeply of the cup of 
pleasure at home, and he had drank 
still more deeply abroad. Some of the 
good qualities which he carried over 
the sea were cast away, and their place 
supplied by an increase of evil propen- 
sities, by an open scorn of all that the 
church believed, and by a general dis- 
regard for the opinion of the world in 
all matters of decorum and virtue. His 
genius, of which he had a large share, 
and his spirit, in-which he was sur- 
passed by none, made many indulge in 
the hope that mature years would bring 
prudence to the one and wisdom to 
the other, and avert the total ruin of 
his ancient line.” 

Nature, at the outset of life, asserted 
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her rights between the young Dalveen 
and John Paul, and common courage 
and ability made that brotherhood be- 
tween them which was at its vigour 
when each began to look into the vista 
of future life according to his birth and 
hopes. ‘The young lord assumed the 
mastery over his plebeian companion ; 
but the heart and mind of the young 
peasant were formed of far too obsti- 
nate and fiery materials to allow what 
seemed, in the eyes of the world, due 
to birth and rank. Before their fifteenth 
year the contests between them became 
frequent and obstinate. To reproach 
Paul with the humility of his birth and 
the servitude of his ancestors, was sure 
to be rewarded by a blow, and that 
blow was followed by another deter- 
mined battle. Thus they both went 
on, till scorn of rank and riches, and 
hatred of humble life and poverty, be- 
came the ruling passion of each. One 
of these quarrels terminated unfortu- 
nately for Paul: the young lord was 
obliged, with great reluctance, to ex- 
hibit the marks of an obstinate contest 
“before one of those district worthies 
on whom the law of the land, in an 
hour when the moon influences the 
distribution of civil power, had dropped 
the cap of magisterial dignity.” 


“ This parochial authority sat mute for 
4 minute's space, in pure “astonishment 
at the presumption of a rustic in lifting 
his hand against one of the born gods of 
the kingdom ; he took up a blank war- 
rant, and, with scarce a word of inquiry, 
consigned Paul, by the hands of the 
sheriff's officer, to a certain chamber un- 
der the county gaol, known by the name 
of the black-hole, there to be nourished 
for a fortnight on bread and water, and 
then dismissed from the county with a 
gentle stripe or two, bestowed by the 
hands of the town drummer. It was in 
vain that the youth pleaded the marks 
of chastisement upon his own person as 
a set-off against the bruised body of the 
young patrician ; and it was also in vain 
that his mother, with more tears than 
words, seconded his appeal,—he was 
despatched to his place of durance at 
night-full. But his determined spirit 
and presence of mind enabled him to 
elude this humiliation,—he upset the 
boat as the officer rowed him over the 
river, and swam ashore,—took farewell 
of his mother and his sister Maud, and 
was never heard of more till he returned 
in his 21st year. 

**He returned with the memory of 
early injuries grown up with his growth, 
and with all the feelings for evil or for 
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good which had marked him while a 
boy, expanded and fixed as colours are 
by the art of enamelling.” 


Paul, however, returns only to be 
involved in another quarrel with the 
young lord, who makes improper pro- 
posals to his sister Maud, whom he 
afterwards causes to be kidnapped. 
The young men thereupon meet, and, 
their violent passions being excited, 
they fire at each other, and Lord Dal- 
veen is wounded in the neck. Paul is 
taken before one Patrick Macmittimus, 
Esq., an ignorant justice, who sentences 
him to imprisonment during pleasure 
on board a ship of war. He escapes 
on the way to his destination, and 
leaves the country in his own boat, 
having first denounced vengeance 
against his native land—to which, in 
the next volume, he returns, as the 
admiral of the American navy. The 
burning of the shipping at Whitehaven 
is well depicted ; the proceedings of 
the crew at St. Mary’s Isle, with the 
Countess of Selkirk, are interestingly 
described ; nor is the sea-fight between 
the Bon Homme Richard and the Se- 
rapis given without spirit and fidelity. 
Paul is afterwards introduced at the 
French court, the manners of which 
are ingeniously characterised. Here 
we are introduced to the unfortunate 
Louis and his Queen, with the Duchess 
Oriflame and Benjamin Franklin. At 
length, disappointed with the court of 
France, our hero departs for America. 


‘The sun was going down at the 
close of a fine summer day, and there 
was just enough of wind, and no more, 
to fill the sails of a ship, and urge her 
gently over the waters, when Paul, hav- 
ing gathered his mariners together, 
raised his anchor, expanded all his can- 
vass, and started right onward into the 
ocean, leaving the green and varied 
coast of France behind him. It seemed 
as if his heart, casting off a load that 
oppressed it, bounded in his bosom in 
liberty and joy. The canvass straining 
in the wind, the frying of the foaming 
waters thrown into an agitated line be- 
hind him, the eager steps and gladsome 
faces of the mariners, and the sound of 
his foot upon that deck which had been 
so often his battle field, were all sounds 
and sights full of music and joy. He 
luoked proudly on his crew, and hummed 
a maritime song.” 


As the ship began to move, the 
spirit of enthusiasm descended on the 
Galwegian. He strutted about the 
deck like one possessed with the 
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genius of three dancing-masters — 
spoke to masts, canvass, and cords, 
to helm and to compass, as if they 
were animated things; and no pas- 
toral lover ever made out a_ fairer 
inventory of the perfections of his 
mistress than he did of the charms of 
his ship. 

The part that the hero acts in America 
is mostly of a passive character. He 
falls in with Washington without know- 
ing him, and looks with astonishment 
on the rifle warfare of the Americans, 
all as innocently as if he had never 
been in America before, (as likewise, 
subsequently, he meets with Catherine 
of Russia without knowing her, though 
he boasts of having been honoured 
with an unequalled reception, and had 
been previously appointed by her vice- 
admiral of the Liman Sea,) but in a mo- 
ment of emergency mans a raft for river 
traffic, and contributes greatly to the 
success of the battle. In return for 
this service, he is employed by Wash- 
ington on a mission to a colony of Scots. 
He arrives at the place, and discovers 
that it is governed by his sister Maud. 
Then follows the siege of Oczakow, 
with Nassau’s ingratitude—his resort 
to the Russian court, and the prejudices 
of his countrymen against him. He 
therefore departs again for France ; 
but is driven by a tempest into 
Kirkcudbright, where he lands that he 
may learn how the hearts of the homely, 
unsophisticated peasantry of his native 
land are towards him. He is a by-word 
and a curse with every passer. He 
returns to his ship, arrives at France 
during a high paroxysm of the revolu- 
tion, and dies of a broken heart. 

Of the Lord Dalveen it is difficult 
to give any account—he is a purely 
ideal character—such an one as was 
never found in real life, and never will 
be. He is introduced as having, before 
his departure for the continent, deluded 
one Grace Joyson with a mock marriage, 
and deserted her, but who, believing yet 
in his affection, watched for the return 
of her lover by the Solway side, in the 
hope of beholding his ship on the ocean. 
The lunacy of this poor girl furnishes 
some of the most poetical portions of 
the early part of the work, but is fitter 
for verse than prose ; and, though deli- 
neated with much delicacy, bewilders 
more with its unreality than touches 
with its pathos. There is, however, 
much beauty in a great portion of the 
following scene :— 
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«« They had contended some minutes, 
with eye fixed to eye, and hand opposed 
to hand, when they were interrupted by 
the approach of a woman, whose sudden 
appearance and disordered looks justified 
the belief, which for the moment pos- 
sessed them both, that they beheld an 
apparition. She was young, and still 
eminently beautiful, though disappointed 
hope, and sorrow, and shame, had robbed 
her look of much of its healthy bright- 
ness. Her neck was round and bare; 
and her ringlets, brown and abundant, 
were woven together, and wreathed 
down her back with wild flowers ; while 
over her whole person she had thrown a 
veil of the finest silk, which concealed 
her person nought, but shewed the un- 
settled glances of her large, wild, dark 
eyes, in which infirmity of mind was 
more visible than grief. At every step 
she selected a shell or a flower, and 
placed them with many an incoherent 
word in a small basket which she carried 
in her left hand. 

**She came almost within touch of 
Lord Dalveen and Paul without observ- 
ing them ; while each stood with his foot 
advanced, and his sword point held up, 
and gazed on the fair and unhappy crea- 
ture who had thus stayed their strife, 
She stooped, and took up a little wreathed 
shell which the tide was beginning to 
move, and holding it to her ear, and 
glancing her eye over the dimpling and 
glimmering waters, laughed, and said, 
‘ O ye little curlie conceited thing, ye 
tell me a fine story—a full sea and a fair 
wind. But can you tell me when my 
true love’s ship will come hame? I 
trow ye cannot tell me that. But I can 
tell ye, for I dreamed a sweet dream 
yestreen. I was sitting on the top of 
Colrend Cliff, watching for his returning 
sails, and the dew fell sweet, and my 
brow grew cool, and sleep came on me, 
though my e’en were wide open, and I 
thought I saw my true love. Bonnie, 
and tall, and handsome was he. He was 
going to Siddick kirk, with his bride at 
his side, and I heard the old folk say, 
‘ That’s young Lord Dalveen, and that’s 
his young bride.’ ‘ His young bride,’ 
I said, ‘that cannot be me; but I’ll lift 
that long white veil, and see who dare 
take my place ;’ and the kirk bell was 
ringing, and the kirkyard graves were 
gaping, and i heard a voice crying, 
‘ Room for Grace Joyson!’ and I said, 
* Weel, this maun be me after all ;’ and 
I pulled the bride veil off, and wha d’ye 
think I saw? Nae braw, bonnie, bloom- 
ing bride like me, but a sheeted corse, 
with the e’en picked out of its head, and 
in their place twa elf candles. I gied 
such a shriek, and if I had na—as luck’s 
ay mine—fallen into the sea o’er the cliff, 
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I wad hae surely lost my senses. But the 
bit dook cooled me, and I came to myself. 
Now, is nae that a bonnie story? Ye see 
I am to be a bride yet, for all that has 
happened.’ 

“« The poor bewildered maiden looked 
earnestly on the sea, passed her hand 
repeatedly over her eyes, and observing 
a vessel, with its white sails glancing in 
the moonlight, standing over for the 
Scottish coast, she leaped from the 
ground, and shouting with joy, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Yonder he comes—I can ken his 
fair ship among ten thousand!’ She 
continued to wave her hands and to 
gaze earnestly. At last she let her hands 
drop by her side like lead, sighed, 
turned away her eyes, and said, ‘ Alas! 
Grace, lass, its no him—its wild Hob 
Wilkes of Whitehaven, sailing seven 
year for the gude of his soul in a ship of 
moonshine —his body has been amusing 
the eels at the bottom of Caerlave rock 
now these six weeks come the new moon. 
Weel, I think I’m demented : have I not 
shells of all sorts, and all manner of wild 
flowers, that open their wee red heads 
wet wi’ dew to the morning sun, to 
gather, that I may deck my little cham- 
ber for my love to take his pleasure in? 
And she began to pick the wild flowers, 
which covered, as with a carpet of various 
colours, that secluded nook. 

** But one flower was trodden down, 
and another was crushed, and as she 
raised them up she muttered, ‘ And a 
wild beast came by and trode down the 
thistle of Lebanon, broke the rose of 
Sharon, and crushed the lily of the 
valley —if that’s no Scripture, its nearly 
as gude. Haud up yere heads, ye bloom- 
ing fools —are ye to be sorrowfu’ because 
a gowk’s foot has crushed ye where ye 
stand? Llike ye a’ the better that ye 
hae had the shod-foot of sorrow on yere 
tops. Ye maun be gecking, and spread- 
ing yere blossoms to the sun, as if ye 
said in yere hearts, Wha are sae bonnie 
as we? and forgetting that the blast 
may break ye, the sun scorch ye, some 
wanton hand pluck ye and cast ye away, 
or, waur than a’, the random step of some 
ne’er-do-weel may dint ye into the earth 
before ye hae disclosed the half of your 
beauty.’ And she plucked a flower or 
two, placed them in her basket, and, 
rising up, stood face to face with Paul, 
who gazed with moistened eyes on the 
wreck of a creature so fair and so young. 
Lord Dalveen had stept back a pace or 
two, till the thick bows of a tree threw a 
dark shadow over him; he was moved 
as he looked on the faded and poisoned 
flower before him, and days of dalliance, 
and nights of guilty joy, and, let me be 
Just, hours of remorse and repentance, 
passed hurriedly over heart and brain.” 
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The other adventures of the Lord 
Dalveen are of a still more unreal and 
shadowy cast. His horse is killed with 
lightning —the fortune of his house de- 
pends on an old prophecy, the omens 
contained in which are fulfilled to the 
very letter. His purpose with respect 
to Maud Paul has already been men- 
tioned ; in which being disappointed, 
he sets the cottage of her mother on fire, 
and visits the Kelpie’s Cavern to induce 
one Captain Corbie, of the Wild Goose, 
to assist in the abduction of the maiden. 
Proceeding homeward at midnight, he 
meets the wraith of old John Joyson. 
The errors and the madness of the 
beautiful Grace Joyson had affected 
her father, now an old man worn down 
with sorrow, the loss of three sons in 
the wars, and the wreck of all his 
hopes, laid him on a sick bed. The 
elders, and the minister, Seth Mackie, 
had each in their turns visited and 
comforted him; and at the very mo- 
ment when Lord Dalveen beheld him 
in the glen, his death was rumoured 
among the neighbouring cottages, and 
had even reached the ear of the young 
lord himself. The wraith also appears 
to Maud and her mother, to whom 
his death is confirmed by the district 
messenger, old Archie Moffat, who 
went knitting on his way to spread 
the tidings of death from bower to 
hall. 

Lord Dalveen insists upon attending 
the remains of the old man to the grave, 
with the covert purpose of making the 
scene ludicrous. The funeral proces- 
sion, which is ofan equestrian character, 
is under the necessity of crossing the 
Nith some ten miles below Dumfries. 
At the time of their crossing the tide 
was returning, and Lord Dalveen, 
it seems, from a desire to frighten the 
company and throw them into con- 
fusion, advises them to move more 
rapidly, which advice is rejected by 
John Cargill, a Cameronian, as inde- 
corous. ‘ Lord Dalveen,” he says, 
“ will persuade us to spur forward, 
and then he will mock us, and make 
it matter of reproach that we indecent- 
ly hurried the dead.” The nobleman 
flatters their feelings, and, after observ- 
ing that the Solway may come if it dare, 
he proceeds to engage the Cameronian 
in deep conversation, till the tide should 
cut off their retreat, trusting to the 
activity and vigour of his own horse 
to bear him safely through. His lord- 
ship accordingly makes an offer to the 
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Cameronian of a plot of ground, even 
a little entire hill, to build a place of 
worship upon, and thus overcomes for 
a time the suspicions of the easy- 
hearted man. His lordship’s very 
charitable experiment, however, termi- 
nates in almost his own destruction ; 
his horse plunges so much in the tide 
as to put him in imminent risk. The 
Cameronian, having soon discovered 
this notable trick, had secretly deter- 
mined to despise the tide, in a spirit 
of religious courage; and his horse, 
being better disciplined, counted the 
water but as a field of rye grass and 
clover. Thus he circumvented the plan 
of the dissolute nobleman, who was fain 
to find refuge by riding on the same 
horse behind the pious worthy. 

This is a specimen of his lordship's 
jokes, and also a fair symbol of the 
bizarre notion of character which the 
author has endeavoured to embody. 
But another incident occurred to this 
singular young man, which, from its 
decidedly shadowy nature, we would 
not willingly pretermit. 

Lord Dalveen accepted an invitation 
to the bridal of a neighbouring laird, 
who had united himself with a very 
sweet and modest young woman, 
whose mother had the reputation of 
being a witch. Lord Dalveen rallies 
the bride’s mother while setting the 
bridal feast in array, praising her skill, 
and wondering by what art so many 
rarities were collected. Accordingly, 
she follows him with her eyes rather 
maliciously during the dance. He 
continues his taunts, and she breathes 
a wish to be revenged. He afterwards 
dances with a beautiful lady, whose 
name none of the company knows, 
and even about whose form, features, 
and dress, they cannot agree. The 
bride’s mother observes the stranger, 
and exclaims that her evil wish was 
fulfilled! She has a power, acquired 
she knows not how, and of which slie 
is unconscious. She proceeds to en- 
deavour to charm her away; and for 
that purpose, when Lord Dalveen is 
inquiring by what name to call the 
strange lady, instructs him to call her 
Christina, from which she shrinks 
together like a frozen leaf. He desists, 
therefore, from thus naming her, and 
promises to companion her homeward 
through Dalgonar Glen, a haunted 
place. But the bride’s mother coming 
behind her, and thrusting the Lord’s 
prayer into her bosom, the strange 
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lady vanishes with a shriek. Lord 
Dalveen, however, has a meeting after- 
wards with the strange lady in Dal- 
gonar Glen, the event of which is 
mysterious, and throws his lordship 
into much agitation. When he seized 
the lady in order to embrace her, she 
was transformed into a ghastly skele- 
ton, and dashed him into the stream 
with superhuman strength, muttering, 
“The book! the book! but for the 
book ye would have supt with me in 
hell!” Upon coming to himself, he 
found that his mother had put the Bible 
in his pocket ! 

His lordship throughout the remain- 
der of the work is little better than 
Paul’s double, and is pressed forward 
as his opponent upon every occasion. 
We meet with him at the contest with 
the Serapis, and in America. He also 
goes in search of the Scottish colony 
in the back woods, and attaches a half- 
blood of the name of Wulik, who turns 
out to be a cousin of Robin M‘Gubh, 
Paul’s constant companion. He writes 
his name in blood on the bosom of that 
happy valley, but escapes to become 
the Turkish vizier, who is conquered 
at the capture of Oczakow, and accom- 
panies Paul into Russia. He meets 
him again at Paris, where, after es- 
caping the guillotine, he is stabbed to 
the heart by a betrayed female. 

Such is the romance of Paul Jones. 
Its essential faults are of the worst and 
most audacious kind ; of its occasional 
beauties we have already spoken. 

Had it been a matter of choice, we 
could not have selected a work better 
illustrative, in every respect, of that 
method of historical novel writing 
which we have felt justified in con- 
demnirg. These faults, more or less, 
are to be found in all the specimens of 
the biographical romance. Miss Por- 
ter’s Wallace and his Virgin Bride has 
them all, in the same kind though not 
in the same degree—— they are not so 
poetical, and more common-place ; 
that is all the difference. Indeed, the 
greater the genius of the writer the 
worse will be his work, if constructed 
on these mistaken principles. Genius 
does nothing by halves, but, rightly or 
wrongly, urges on to the extreme limits 
of propriety, and delights to “ hover 
on the brink of all we hate.” Mr. 
Cunningham should have looked 
among the traditions of his country 
for a graceful and pathetic tale, of suf- 
ficient interest and magnitude to sup- 
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port the burden of three volumes il- 
lustrative of the manners and state of 
Europe forty years since; and then 
introduced one or two of the most inte- 
resting passages in the life of the cele- 
brated pirate, and such as would have 
furnished opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of the more prominent characters 
of the period. Then he might have 
produced a work, as free from extra- 
vagance as it would have been full of 
genius. Let his present attempt, how- 
ever, remain as a brilliant beacon to 
warn future adventurers from the 
quicksands which, in this instance, 
have assuredly made an unfortunate 
wreck of a noble vessel. 

We know not that it has as yet 
been noticed, that the plan of Sir 
Walter Scott's historical romances is 
similar to the design of Spenser’s 
Faery Queen. Our readers have not 
to be informed, that in the Fuery 
Queen Prince Arthur is only occasion- 
ally introduced, as an auxiliary of his 
allegorical knights in their several ad- 
ventures, each of whom is the parti- 
cular hero of each separate book. That 
this most delightful of poets suffered 
all his action to elapse before its mo- 
tive was put into a train of explanation, 
was an unprecedented piece of eco- 
nomy; it, however, only injures the 
work as a whole, and has no effect on 
each individual book, if considered by 
itself as a separate production, which 
no reader of the Faery Queen will find 
difficulty in doing. ‘The other part of 
the plan, that of reserving the appear- 
ance of Prince Arthur—the connecting 
agent of the poem—for critical occa- 
sions, gave the poet a clear stage for 
his invention, and enlarged the field 
of his fancy. Thus he was enabled to 
introduce those allegorical figures and 
groups, in such inexhaustible profusion 
as to overpower the reader’s attention, 
and to open an unoccupied picture- 
gallery, so extensive that life was too 
short for the artist to exhaust the one- 
half of its capacity. It has been said 
that “life is short, and art is long.” 
Life is, indeed, almost too short to 
permit us to read (more than once, at 
any rate) such poems throughout as 
the Faery Queen, with all their beauty— 
to write such, according to the original 
design, might be possible for an ante- 
diluvian genius, but was never in- 
tended for wits of these degenerate 
days. 

Having thus cleared the way, and 
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made room for a writer of genius to 
put forth all his energies, we would 
proceed to advise him as to the man- 
ner of covering the canvass, so large a 
space of which we have left him at 
liberty to fill up, according to the bent 
and individual resources of his own 
mind and fancy. The earlier ro- 
mances, as our readers know, were 
crowded to excess with characters and 
incidents ; let it be the endeavour of 
the modern novelist to select, rather 
than to accumulate. The readers of 
the present day are, in this respect, 
unlike those of the bygone time: they 
expect something more than the excite- 
ment of a childish wonder at extra- 
ordinary occurrences, or extravagant 
sentiment. The works of our contem- 
porary master are admirable on this 
account: his earliest are just suffi- 
ciently full of incident and character 
to gratify at once the love of variety, 
and to admit such reflections and de- 
scriptions as are equally attractive and 
instructive; and his latest are even 
more select— the materials might, per- 
haps, have been increased with advan- 
tage. But a young writer of genius 
will be naturally exuberant: he has 
an unsummed treasure at his command 
—a fancy inexhaustible—an imagina- 
tion never wearied. It will be more 
necessary to warn him against pro- 
fusion, than caution him against a too 
parsimonious expenditure of that wealth 
of fancy and feeling with which nature 
has endowed the happy spring-tide of 
a fertile and well-conditioned human- 
ity. To him we should say, select 
from your stores, study simplicity in 
your combinations, and be content to 
draw a few characters well; and do 
not, by crowding your canvass too 
much, so contract the space for each 
individual portrait, as to leave scarcely 
room for even an imperfect manifest- 
ation of your idea. Remember Homer 
was content with the wrath of Achilles 
for a subject; and, as Aristotle well 
remarks, “ the simple argument of the 
Odyssey is short:—a man, absent 
from home for many years, is detained 
by Neptune, and loses his companions. 
In the mean time, his domestic affairs 
are wasted by suitors to his wife, and 
there is a conspiracy against his son. 
At length, being driven on his own 
coast by a tempest, and discovering 
himself to a few friends, he attacks the 
suitors, is preserved himself, and de- 
stroys his enemies.” And as an ex- 
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ample of the bad effects of the opposite 
mode of composition, we would refer 
him to the Wolfe of Badenoch. 

The Wolfe of Badenoch is crowded 
to excess with detail, the characters 
are huddled together in an unexampled 
manner, and none of them stand suf- 
ficiently out from the surface. The 
events are consummated in so short a 
space, as to leave no exercise for the 
curiosity; and the action is deficient 
in unity. The love-story, which is the 
thread upon which the manners are 
suspended, is of a most ordinary cha- 
racter, and is founded on two ridicu- 
lous blunders — some mistake, we 
believe, about a mantle, and another 
about a lover’s identity. There is also 
a mystérieux, a Franciscan of some 
merit, and a conjuror to boot, the an- 
cient Fenwick, a most useless mons- 
trosity, who is torn to pieces by wolves. 
The wolf himself, Alexander Stuart, 
Earl of Buchan, the son of King Ro- 
bert II. of Scotland, is another William 
de la Mark; but, unlike the boar of 
Ardennes—after burning the town of 
Forres, and committing other violent 
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acts of the most desperate and lawless 
wickedness— becomes reconciled to 
the church. Too ferocious to attract 
sympathy, his repentance is uninte- 
resting. 

We cannot praise the writer much 
on account of his dialogue, which pos- 
sesses little eloquence ; and his diction 
is frequently bald. 

Of the historical portion of this no- 
vel, part is founded on the disputed 
battle of Otterbourne, at which our 
favourite Hotspur was taken prisoner. 
The loss of his pennon forms the foun- 
dation of the novelist’s scenes, which 
are the most vivid in the book. Hot- 
spur is one of the most accurately 
drawn of all Shakespeare’s portraits : 
for a novelist to risk comparison with 
such a rival is sufficiently daring. It 
is some merit, however, that he has 
given a faint reflection of our * hare- 
brained Hotspur governed by a spleen” 
—that Hotspur who denied the pri- 
soners to his sovereign because they 
were demanded by a popinjay—who 
thought it an * easy leap 


** To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 
So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 
Without corrival, all her dignities ;” 


—who would “have a starling taught 
to speak nothing but Mortimer, and 
give it to his king to keep his anger 
still in motion” — who had more 
“ spleen than the weasel,” and more 
abhorrence of falsehood than Achilles, 


and, “in the way of bargain, would 
cavil on the ninth part of an hair”— 
who heard with impatience the preter- 
natural pretensions of Owen Glen- 
dower, and was angered when he told 
him 


‘* Of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 
And ofa dragon, and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing’d griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 


As puts me from my faith. 


I tell you what— 


He held me, but last night, at least nine hours, 

In reckoning up the several devils’ names 

That were his lackeys: I cried, humph —and well—go to — 
But mark’d him not a word. O, he is as tedious 

As a tired horse, a railing wife — 


Worse than a smoky house : 


I had rather live 


With cheese and garlic, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any summer-house in Christendom.” 


—whose motto was Espérance, and 
who, in virtue of his own sanguine 
temperament, could extract comfort 
from the most adverse circumstances, 
like a beneficial medicine from poison- 


ous weeds, and fill the void of per- 
formance with the phantoms of fairer 
promise ; and only saw in his father’s 
crafty sickness “a sweet reversion,” 
and proceeded boldly “ to spend upon 
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the hope of what is to come in.” At 
the worst, he is willing “to die all,” so 
he “ die merrily.” 

The critics have not been slow to 
discover the aspiring zeal and impa- 
tient ambition which animate the un- 
controllable energies of Hotspur’s 
soul; but there is one trait of his cha- 
racter, and which is, in fact, the key- 
note of its composition, to which they 
have not, if at all, sufficiently attended. 
The angry impatience with which he 
reluctantly listened to ‘“‘ Cousin Glen- 
dower’s” parade of spiritual solicitings 
and ministry, must not be set down to 
the score of his honesty and detestation 
of falsehood exclusively. Strong as 
these were, they were not strong 
enough to produce such intolerable 
bursts of spleen; at least, they were 


*« The front of heaven was full of fie 
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not utterly pure and wholly unmixed. 
He himself could give a false reason 
to the king why he detained the pri- 
soners ; and he, besides, had no right 
to detain them at all, either for the real 
or the alleged reason. The ground of 
his conduct lies deeper still—in a 
general want of veneration, and the 
consequent wilfulness of his character. 
Our Shakespeare, with inimitable art, 
has well intimated this in the scene 
with Glendower. Hotspur disguises 
—unconsciously, it is most likely—his 
real principle of action, when he ex- 
claims, “Tell truth, and shame the 
devil.” But Ais truth is merely phy- 
sical, and claims no higher origin than 
nature. “ At my nativity,” says Owen 
Glendower, 


shapes, 


Of burning cressets ; and, at my birth, 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 


Shaked like a coward. 


Hotspur. Why so it would have done 
At the same season, if your mother’s cat had 
But kitten’d, though yourself had ne’er been born.” 


So far Hotspur has only rebuked 
the Welshman’s national superstitious 
belief in the secret relation of uncon- 
nected coincidences ; but in what fol- 
lows it plainly appears, that his funda- 


mental objection was not to this belief 
merely, but to the pre-supposition that 
there was any cause out of the nature 
of the things themselves for their oc- 
currence. 


** Hot. O, then, the earth shook to see the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity ! 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions: oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinched and vexed, 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples, and moss-grown towers. At your birth 
Our grandam earth, having this distemperature, 


In passion shook. 


Here, we see, he reduces all his 
cousin’s fine speculations to a “ disease 
in nature,” and “the imprisoning of 
unruly winds within the teeming earth.” 
This he deems a sufficient account of 





the matter, and considers it needless to 
inquire into the more primary causes. 
Herein is the principle explanatory of 
Hotspur’s character. 
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INVASION OF PORTUGAL. 


Don Pepro, “ Duke of Braganza,” as 
he now modestly styles himself, having 
resigned the imperial crown of Brazil, 
from a consciousness of his incapacity 
to govern, to their satisfaction, his late 
father’s colonial subjects, has honoured 
Europe with his presence, in order to 
make Portugal the scene of fresh cala- 
mities. 
peace, especially the cabinets of France 
and England, will not thank the ex- 
emperor. With the affairs of Poland 
yet far from being adjusted — the Ita- 
lian states but yesterday in open revolt 
—Leopold of Belgium sitting on a 
throne which three of the five leading 
sovereigns of Europe do most vexa- 
tiously refuse to recognise — Holland 
ready to appeal to arms-— lrance in 
possession of Greece, and its sovereign- 
ty, like an estate with a bad title, 
advertised in the market at a reduced 
price: — with all these difficulties to 
overcome, we wanted no menaced in- 
vasion of Portugal to add to the en- 
cumbrances of statesmen and diploma- 
tists. But Don Pedro, with a far-see- 
ing sagacity which few men are blessed 
with, views the affairs of Europe in a 
different light, and considers it not 
unreasonable, if a war should break 
out in the north, that another should 
commence in the south at the same 
juncture. 

In order to accomplish this generous 
object, the ex-emperor has collected an 
armament and issued a manifesto, in 
which he informs the world that he is 
resolved to make war upon his brother, 
the reigning King of Portugal, for the 
purpose of compelling him either to 
marry his brother’s daughter or resign 
his pretensions to the crown, which 
the estates of the kingdom, convoked 
for the purpose, placed on his head — 
and to which crown he has as valid a 
title as William III. had to that of 
England, Nicholas to that of Russia, 
or Louis Philippe and Leopold have 
to the crowns of France and Belgium. 

But before we discuss the doctrines 
contained in this ex-imperial mani- 
festo, let us take a hasty glance at the 
measures and the various involvements 
out of which these disputed claims 
upon the crown of Portugal have 
arisen. 

We presume it is known to the 
whole world that, in 1826, that illus- 


For this surely the lovers of 


trious: statesman, Mr. Canning, was 
prime minister of England. At that 
period, also, Don Pedro was Emperor 
of Brazil, to which imperial dignity he 
had been elevated chiefly through the 
influence of Mr. Canning, and which 
elevation the said minister (bitter and 
wicked wag!) did make the subject of 
his mirth for many a day. At that 
period, when the new world had been 
called into existence, it was the fashion 
of English gentlemen, the ardent lovers 
of that British constitution which they 
now seek to destroy, to endeavour to 
force upon the people of every state 
with which they had intercourse, what 
they were pleased to call a constitu- 


tional form of government. Don Pe- 
dro had become an alien. His South 
American subjects insisted upon a 


complete separation between Portugal 
and Brazil—the affairs of the former 
country were in a deranged state —the 
constitutional mania of Spain, which 
France afterwards very properly sup- 
pressed, pervaded it—the elder branch 
of the house of Braganza was deemed 
no better than a foreigner — his infant 
daughter was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a foreigner— Don Miguel, the 
other brother, was a minor—the queen- 
mother was old, feeble, and bed-ridden 
—her daughters, though as chaste, 
certainly were not as wise or prudent 
as our Elizabeth — and, in short, 
anarchy was spreading wide its roots, 
English influence was fostering insubor- 
dination, liberalism was dictating ideal 
systems of freedom, and the trade and 
commerce of the country were fast ap- 
proaching to ruin. 

In this state of affairs, but princi- 
pally compelled by his own subjects, 
the Emperor of Brazil, under the ad- 
vice of Mr. Canning, and by the assist- 
ance of Sir Charles Stuart, at that 
time on a mission from the English 
court to that of Brazil, concocted a 
constitutional charter for the benefit of 
the Portuguese nation—for a people 
over whom Don Pedro had no legal 
authority whatever. Sir Charles Stu- 
art was himself the bearer of this 
curious charter to Lisbon. This alone 
shews its English origin. It was evi- 
dently a bad translation from an Eng- 
lish original: its terms were all Eng- 
lish —it objects were all English —its 
author, its bearer, its chief supporters, 
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were English liberals. Its provisions, 
however, speedily became the law of 
the land ;—and no wonder: instead of 
the old cortes of Portugal being sum- 
moned, to sanction its legality, or ex- 
press an opinion upon its merits, they 
were not even consulted. A new par- 
liament was called together, its mem- 
bers chosen from the friends of Don 
Pedro, its majority being avowed con- 
stitutionalists, many of them under 
English influence ; and by this parlia- 
ment the charter was recognised, and 
declared to form the fundamental and 
constitutional law of Portugal. 

By this instrument Don Pedro re- 
nounced all right and claim to the 
crown of Portugal —a claim which it 
was easy for him to renounce, seeing 
that by virtue of his accession to the 
imperial crown of Brazil he had sur- 
rendered voluntarily whatever right or 
title he might previously have held to 
that of Portugal. But he went much 
further than this. He resigned this 
assumed claim to the crown — not to 
the Portuguese nation—not to the 
next heir, but in favour of his infant 
daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria; 
and he nominated his sister the Prin- 
cess Isabella, Don Miguel being still a 
minor, to exercise the functions of re- 
gent during a portion of the nonage of 
her little niece. 

The new charter had scarcely been 
proclaimed, when it was found to be 
totally repugnant to all the institutions 
of Portugal, conferring upon a faction 
of demagogues, the O’Connells of that 
country, the whole power of the ‘three 
estates of the realm. It had not been 
in force many months before Mr. Can- 
ning saw the necessity of sustaining its 
lingering vitality by virtue of nourish- 
ment administered by foreign bayonets. 
For this purpose, five or six thousand 
British troops were sent to Portugal, 
with a haste quite unprecedented. ‘The 
pretext for this armament was, the in- 
terference of Spain. It was alleged 
that Spain threatened to invade Portu- 
gal. No evidence of this threatened 
invasion was produced by the English 
minister. The House of Commons 
admitted that the casus fwderis had 
been sufficiently established, when Mr. 
Canning declared upon his honour that 
he had positive proof of the hostile in- 
tentions of Spain, but which, for rea- 
sons of expediency, he declined laying 
upon the table of the House! 

The real fact was, that the charter 
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was going to wreck, like Palmella’s 
steam-boat, from its own insufficiency. 
The new patriots whom it had called 
into existence as national representa- 
tives, were too heavy for it, too riotous 
and undisciplined, too ponderous a 
dead weight upon a thing so hastily 
and crazily put together. The poor 
princess had a heavy task to keep her 
pilots in order: she more than once 
threatened, if she did not actually more 
than once resign. The rogues held 
her in contempt. When she ventured 
to exercise her authority, they threat- 
ened to appeal to the emperor— to him 
who had by that very charter renounced 
for ever all right of control over the 
affairs of Portugal! In short, the char- 
ter was on the eve of swamping when 
Mr. Canning’s armament came to its 
assistance. 

Now then for act second of this 
political farce. The Princess Isabella 
intimated to her imperial brother that 
she could no longer, with any satis- 
faction to her own mind, or with any 
advantage to the interests of Portugal, 
exercise the painful duties he had im- 
posed upon her, and begged his ma- 
jesty to accept her resignation of the 
regency. At this juncture, Don Miguel 
was called upon to play his part. He 
had travelled to Vienna, where, by the 
advice of his imperial brother, he was 
treated more like a prisoner than an 
independent member of the house of 
Braganza. After a while, he was sent 
from Vienna to London, to be initiated 
into the liberal politics and the foreign 
constitutionalism which then were in 
high odour at the court of St. James’s. 
In the mean time, on the resignation 
of his sister, the emperor had appoint- 
ed him his lieutenant-general, Count 
Palmella being (God save the mark !) 
his highness’s “ancient.” To this ho- 
nourable appointment was appended a 
condition that he, Don Miguel, should 
espouse his brother’s child when she 
became marriageable— marry, be it 
noted, his own niece, then but a baby, 
be betrothed to her in her long-clothes, 
and eventually become her lawful hus- 
band when she had reached the more 
interesting years of girlhood. 

Under these restrictions, and we so- 
lemnly believe with the best possible 
intentions, with a sincere desire to for- 
ward his imperial brother’s views, and 
give his unequivocal support to the 
provisions of the charter, !}on Miguel 
departed for Portugal. With the na- 
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ture of these constitutional and char- 
tered privileges it is reasonable to as- 
sume that Don Miguel had no means 
of making himself conversant. He was 
drafted out to Portugal like a raw re- 
cruit, to take his instructions from 
Count Palmella. He neither knew 
what the charter conferred, what it in- 
fringed, how it worked, how it was 
appreciated, nor to what extent it was 
relished or supported by the people of 
Portugal. When he arrived at Lisbon, 
he found it little better than a dead 
letter: it had no life but what it in- 
haled from Mr. Canning’s troops; it 
drew its flickering breath amid foreign 
bayonets. The nobles, the clergy, the 
leading landowners and merchants, the 
queen-mother, his sisters, the court of 
Spain, all were decidedly opposed to 
it, and only waited the recall of the 
English forces to Burke it effectually. 
Nay, more: he was told that his im- 
perial brother had no right, in law, to 
dictate any political system whatever 
to Portugal ;—that he was a foreigner, 
whom the laws of Portugal repudiated ; 
and that Donna Maria, from being a 
subject of Brazil, was incapacitated 
from assuming any sovereign functions 
in that country. In this emergency 
Don Miguel summoned the old cortes 
of the kingdom, to deliberate on these 
alleged disqualifications, protesting to 
them that he was willing to abide by 
any decision to which they might come 
on this important question. The cortes 
met — they examined the ancient laws 
of Portugal — they considered the 
conditions on which Don Pedro had 
accepted the crown of Brazil—they 
found an effectual bar to his title in 
the provisions of his accession — they 
declared him an alien, whom the laws 
of Portugal could not recognise, and 
they voluntarily and almost unani- 
mously declared that Don Miguel was 
the rightful heir, on whom, through 
the expatriation of his imperial brother, 
the crown of Portugal had devolved. 
The estates of Portugal, the ancient 
cortes of that kingdom, placed the 
crown on the head of Don Miguel; 
and if it be contended that they had 
no right to do this, on the same 
grounds it might be contended that 
the parliament of England, in 1688, 
had no right to prefer William of 
Orange to James IT., or that the French 
people had no right to elect Louis 
Philippe, the more especially when it 
is considered that Charles X. had re- 
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signed in favour of his lineal descend- 
ant, the young Duke of Bordeaux, 
Don Miguel wears the crown of Por- 
tugal —has been de facto king for 
nearly four years, by as good, if not a 
better title than either of these princes 
held or hold theirs. Who raised Ber- 
nadotte to the throne of Sweden, to the 
exclusion of the legitimate sovereign? 
—the nobles, the people of Sweden. 
Who placed Nicholas on the throne 
of the czars, to the exclusion of his 
elder brother, Constantine ?—— the no- 
bles of Russia. Who placed Leopold 
on the throne of Belgium, to the ex- 
clusion of their mild and just and 
benevolent sovereign, the King of the 
Netherlands ?— the priests and mob of 
that despicable community of braves 
Belges/! Is one law, then, to prevail 
amongst the ditches of Holland, and 
another on the banks of the Tagus? 
Are the nobles of Russia more intelli- 
gent or respectable than the nobles of 
Portugal? Is a coterie of demagogues 
to be lauded for doing that in Paris, 
which the best part of the population 
of Portugal are to be condemned for 
doing in Lisbon? Out upon such 
factious, paltry, dishonest liberalism ! 
Such sentiments are only worthy of the 
heroes of the Britannia steam-boat, and 
their confederates of the Times news- 
paper. 

We have now arrived at the last, and 
by far the most important act of the 
farce, which we sincerely pray, not- 
withstanding the professions and me- 
naces of the ex-emperor, may not end 
tragically. Don Pedro having been, 
we had almost said ignominiously, ex- 
pelled from the throne of Brazil — and 
which country, before he is many 
months older, despite the pretensions 
of his infant son, will take rank with 
the other happy republics of South 
America— has resolved upon kindling 
a war in the Peninsula, in order to 
plunge in still deeper misery the un- 
happy inhabitants of his father-land, 
and dethrone his only brother. Let us 
see by what means. First and foremost 
of his crew of compatriots are the Por- 
tuguese exiles, the chivalrous gentle- 
men who exhibited their courage and 
their patriotism in so exemplary a 
manner in Oporto, when they fled 
before a handful of Don Miguel's 
troops, and preferred parish soup in 
England, and the bounty of privileged 
mendicants here, to the disagreeable 
alternative of fighting for that which 
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they pretend to revere, in the cause of 
a magnanimous people, nine-tenths of 
whom they represent as entertaining 
similar sentiments to their own. These 
immaculate persons—these chivalrous 
crusaders—these renowned heroes, are 
of course, to a man, on the side of the 
ex-emperor; but how does Don Pedro 
treat them ?—As Sir John Falstaff did 
his ragged regiment; he won’t march 
through Coventry with them, “that’s 
flat.” He has just as much confidence 
in them as a Bow-Street officer has in 
a band of thieves. He well knows 
that not a man of them would stand 
fire or smell powder at any less conve- 
nient distance than five hundred yards. 
He well knows that if he were to place 
dependence upon them alone, he would 
be deserted if any thing in the shape of 
a bayonet could be discerned at a mile’s 
distance. They might make excellent 
skirmishers among the barn-yards — 
capital purveyors in a quiet and rural 
district -—— most ubiquitous and expert 
light troops where their only adversa- 
ries were capons and geese; but (O 
Mars!) as to fighting with men, or 
running any hazard even from a priest's 
bullet, it is quite out of the question. 
No man knows this better than his 
ex-imperial majesty, who has shewn 
some talent in taking every precaution 
not to trust them. He has accordingly 
enlisted in his service as many as pos- 
sible of the survivors of the Poyaise 
brigade of horse-marines, and land 
admirals, as he could pick up in Dublin 
and our own dear St. Giles’s— the 
anointed of the brothels and the 
gaming-houses—the whitewashed of 
Bridewell and the police-offices — and 
the bravos of the college of penny-a- 
line-um, who, for a duplication of pay, 
are willing to convert their steel pens 
into instruments of mortal conflict. 
His ex-imperial majesty has collected 
some four or five hundred of these 
doughty champions of liberalism ; that 
he has clothed them we do not certify ; 
that he has fed them or watered them, 
according to their hopes or tastes, it 
would be rash to affirm; but that they 
are with him, ready to make a descent 
upon Portugal, is what is asserted by 
all the ministerial journals. 

This army, it is said, is to be further 
augmented by a larger legion of “ dis- 
contented spirits,” picked up in the 
purlieus of the Rue St. Antoine, in 
Paris. The number of these is stated 
to be about fifteen or sixteen hundred. 
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They consist of some of the heroes of 
the Three Days—that is to say, of the 
scum of Paris; with whom are asso- 
ciated runaway Spaniards and Belgians, 
and a sprinkling of poor Poles, who, 
having commenced the art of war in 
their own land, have now no other 
means of gaining a livelihood. This, 
the army of Paris, has not yet sailed 
to its destination ; but the former squad, 
of which we have made honourable 
mention, has already departed, Madeira 
being its first object, before proceeding 
to Terceira, the intended head-quarters 
of his ex-imperial majesty’s grand 
armament. 

With such naval and military forces, 
thus accoutred, dressed in the rags of 
all nations—English, Irish, German, 
Swiss, French, Netherlanders, Spa- 
niards, and Portuguese—Don Pedro 
proceeds on his mission, as all con- 
querors do, under the special protection 
of Divine Providence. Hear his own 
words: “I feel a consolation in dis- 
cerning the visible protection which 
God, the dispenser of thrones, grants 
to the noble and just cause which we 
defend.” —“ I cannot help acknow- 
ledging in all this the special protec- 
tion of Divine Providence!” The ex- 
emperor, we think, might have spared 
us this effusion of pious confidence, 
until better informed by the result, 
whetler he is or is not merely building 
castles, not in Portugal, but in Spain. 
The mortal means which he has yet 
acquired do not augur very favourably 
of his success. 

But a word here on the conduct 
pursued by the ministry of Lord Grey 
towards this expedition. It is matter 
of notoriety that the agents of Don 
Pedro had for some considerable time 
been enlisting troops in London, and 
shipping stores in the Thames, contrary 
to law. The Isle of Dogs—fit place 
for such heroes— was the depot of the 
recruits, where they were lodged in the 
tubs and boilers of the Steam Washing 
Company. The warlike stores for these 
troops were on board four ships lying 
in the river. All this was known to 
the government, who also equally well 
knew that the proceedings were in 
direct violation of the foreign enlist- 
ment act. At length the ships in 
question were seized by the officers of 
the Customs ; and if there had been the 
slightest wish on the part of the govern- 
ment to respect the laws of neutrality, 
in the strict observance of which no 
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country has a more direct interest than 
ourselves, they would have abstained 
from all interference, and allowed the 
question between the Customs and the 
agents to be decided in the Court of 
Exchequer. But all justice, every 
form of neutrality, was trampled upon. 
No appeal was allowed to be made to 
the proper court; for the government 
issued an order for the release of the 
vessels, which have since sailed, and 
from one of which, under a feigned 
name, Don Pedro issued the manifesto 
already alluded to. 

Any comment upon this conduct 
would be superfluous. The Whigs, 
because they were opposed to the 
foreign enlistment act, now that they 
are in power have not the decency to 
respect it, although it forms part of the 
law of the land. The leaven of old 
opposition politics was stronger than 
their sense of justice, or the force of 
acts of parliament. They have thus 
compromised themselves with Don 
Pedro’s expedition ; and whatever shall 
be the result of the enterprise, they at 
least will be held answerable for some 
of the blood shed in the cause, should 
the invaders carry their menaces into 
effect. The old connexion with Por- 
tugal is now dissolved. Instead of 
being the ally and the defender of 
that country, as by treaty we are bound 
to be, without regard to who is king 
de facto, we have made a family 
quarrel the pretext for violating the 
laws of neutrality, and assisting a pre- 
tender, and that pretender a foreigner, 
to land his hirelings on the territory 
of our ally, to devastate the country, 
stir up civil war, interrupt trade and 
industry, and, by bringing Spain into 
the field, kindle up a “general war in 
Europe. 

For, let us not deceive ourselves by 
thinking that Ferdinand will be an 
unconcerned spectator of this third 
constitutional crusade, in a country so 
nearly connected with his own. If we 
have assisted in lighting the match, 
we must abide the consequences. If 
Don Pedro succeed, one of two things 
must take place. He will either restore 
the charter, in obedience to the demands 
of the liberal faction by whom he is 
surrounded, in which case a new com- 
motion in Spain is inevitable ; or if he 
maintain the present order of things, 
and attempt to conciliate the nobles 
and the clergy, what, in this case, 
would the constitutionalists gain by 
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their victory? But Don Pedro, if he 
should succeed, must revive the charter, 
and summon the defunct parliament. 
A constitutional government in Por- 
tugal, and an absolute one in Spain, 
is one of those things which are purely 
imaginary. It cannot be—it would 
be an eternal twilight—the light must 
extinguish the darkness, or the darkness 
the light. 

But are the British ministry, in case 
the flames of war break out in Spain 
and Portugal, prepared to interfere? 
Ilave they 6000 men ready to march 
at an hour’s notice, as Mr. Canning 
had? No. In the present state of 
the finances, there is no provision 
made for even so trifling an expen- 
diture. Poor Lord Althorpe is already 
under water. le is nearly as bad as 
the honourable member for y 
His expenditure far exceeds his in- 
come, notwithstanding that Sir James 
Graham, like a needy gentleman who 
is obliged to sell his wardrobe, has 
converted into cash a pretty consider- 
able portion of the government stores. 
And yet it is clear that something must 
be done to avert these consequences, 
We cannot, if there be any justice in 
the country, any remains of our national 
pride, any reminiscences of our former 
intimate relations with Portugal, allow 
that country to become a dependency 
of Spain, or both be overrun by France. 
See, then, the dilemma in which this 
miserable policy on the part of the 
Whigs has placed England. They 
had it in their power to stay Don 
Pedro’s proceedings ; nay, it was their 
duty to have stayed them. Had the 
stability of Don Miguel’s government 
been doubted, or could it be truly 
asserted that he does not reign in the 
confidence of the great body of his 
subjects, and among these the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy; then the question 
would have assumed another form. 
But even the ex-emperor himself does 
not allege that he retains the crown 
merely by force of arms. His soldiers 
are the same men who guarded the 
portals, as Lord Goderich would say, 
of Mr. Canning’s constitution. They 
have evinced towards him as much 
loyalty and devotion as do the troops 
of any sovereign in Europe. Why, then, 
did the champions of our “ancient ally” 
not interpose to prevent the conse- 
quences of a doubtful and dangerous 
enterprise — doubtful as concerns Don 
Pedro, but not at all doubtful as to the 
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course which the Spanish government 
will pursue. It has already been for- 
mally notified to the British cabinet, 
that in case the Duke of Braganza 
shall invade Portugal, Spain will send 
an armed force to the assistance of 
the reigning monarch. Here, then, is 
the beginning of strife. What course 
M. Casimir Perier will pursue, it is 
hard to conjecture. His policy, how- 
ever, is evidently of a pacific kind ; 
and the Chambers, by cutting down 
his supplies, offer the best preventive 
against foreign interposition. Under 
these circumstances, although we little 
fear the result in so far as the de facto 
King of Portugal is concerned, still we 
apprehend it would have been wiser 
policy on the part of Lord Grey had 
he put his veto upon the expedition of 
theex-emperor. First, for his own sake ; 
for in case of failure, what a pitiable 
figure will he cut in the eyes of the 
world !—the outcast of Brazil— per- 
haps the only surviving, forlorn hope 
of Portugal—the head of the house of 
Braganza crownless and an exile— 
expelled by his adopted, rejected by 
his native country ! 

Secondly, for the honour of England. 
If Don Pedro fail, will not the British 
ministry, who secretly assisted the 
expedition, by conniving at the em- 
barkation of troops and stores, and 
who have permitted a gentleman hold- 
ing the rank of captain in the British 
navy to assume a responsible com- 
mand in the fleet of the invader, 
(if three colliers and an old transport 
can be called a fleet,)—will not the 
honour, we say, of the British govern- 
ment be more or less implicated by the 
failure? British subjects are fighting 
in the cause. Ifa life is lost, no matter 
how worthless, will it not be placed 
to the account of the ministry? If 
a British subject is treated harshly, 
although according to law, in Portugal, 
do we not demand redress? And ifa 
British subject shall fall in the cause 
of an adventurer, whose designs we 
winked at, or rather countenanced, is 
there to be no redress in this case? 
no compensation offered for the losses 
which British or Portuguese subjects 
may sustain through our connivance ? 
Neutrality is good policy in most cases, 
when it is an honest neutrality ; but 
when a government, under the pretext 
of non-interference, secretly violates 
the principle, and secretly aids one 
party against another, we call not this 
VOL. V. NO, XXVI. 
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simply a violation of the rule—it is 
conduct so perfidious, so mean, so dis- 
honourable, that were it to occur in pri- 
vate life, it would render an individual 
infamous. And such charge we bring 
against the government of Earl Grey. 

Thirdly, for the sake of the commer- 
cial interests of England. It is suffi- 
ciently obvious, that whether Don Pe- 
dro succeed, or whether he fail, a 
serious injury will be inflicted upon 
trade, and much inconvenience, if not 
severe loss, sustained by English mer- 
chants. It is said, that the adventurers 
intend that their first attempt shall be 
on Oporto, which, they think, should 
they succeed in taking possession of, 
will enable them with more facility to 
march upon Lisbon ; and they further 
calculate that, although repulsed, they 
will have the Tras os Montes in their 
rear, as more tenable and defensive 
ground. Should this be the case, it is 
time for the London merchants to look 
to themselves. The residents will have 
arduous difficulties to overcome. Don 
Pedro will not be satisfied with any 
pledges of neutrality here; and if he 
should succeed in entrapping them 
into his cause, and involving them in 
his probable reverses, the consequences 
will be much more serious than any 
which followed the escape in the Bri- 
tannia steam-boat. God knows, as re- 
gards the trade and commerce of 
England, we have few chances, and 
less profits, to throw away. Struggling 
as all our mercantile interests are, at 
home and abroad, that minister is cul- 
pable in the highest degree, and incurs 
a serious responsibility, who wantonly 
allows these to be hazarded by any 
wild political speculation, or who re- 
fuses to interpose his authority, when a 
word from his mouth, or a man-of-war 
in the Tagus, would prevent civil war, 
and a universal pillage of property 
belonging to his own countrymen. It 
is not yet too late. Let Lord Grey 
lay these things to his heart, and muse 
on the responsibility he has incurred. 
If British merchants are subjected to 
losses by this family quarrel, which it 
was the duty of their government to 
have prevented, they will know whom 
to blame. 

Before we have done, we beg leave 
to call attention to one or two extracts 
from his ex-imperial majesty’s mani- 
festo. We would willingly have tran- 
scribed the whole of the document, but 
the columns of Recina are too valu- 
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able to be wasted on a paper full of 
mawkish sentiments, wilful misrepre- 
sentations, jesuitical promises, pro- 
fessions of liberality addressed to the 
English reader in the English transla- 
tion, and of conciliatory dispositions 
addressed to the Portuguese clergy in 
their own language, and which paper, 
moreover, has already appeared in all 
the journals. Take, however, the fol- 
lowing extract, which is a fair specimen 
of the whole document :— 


“| promulgated the constitutional 
charter of the 29th of April, 1826, in 
which the ancient forms of the Portu- 
guese government, and the constitution 
of the state, are virtually cenfirmed ; 
and that this charter might be consi- 
dered a confirmation and consequence of 
the fundamental law of the monarchy, 
I, in the first place, guaranteed the most 
solemn protection, and the most profound 
respect, to the sacred religion of our 
ancestors; I confirmed the law of suc- 
cession, with all the clauses of the Cortes 
of Lamego ; I determined the periods for 
the convention of the cortes, in the same 
manner as it had already formerly been 
practised in the reigns of their majesties 
Don Alfonzo V. and Don John LI. ; 
I acknowledged two fundamental maxims 
of the ancient Portuguese government, viz. 
that the laws could only be framed by the 
cortes, and that in this assembly alone, 
and no where else out of it, should any 
matters be discussed relating to the imposts 
and administration of the public revenue 
and property ; and, lastly, I determined 
that the two branches of the state, 
nobility and clergy, should be united, 
so as to form one chamber, composed 
of the great dignitaries of the kingdom, 
ecclesiastic and secular, experience 
having demonstrated the disadvantages 
arising from the separate deliberation of 
these two branches. Ladded some other 
provisions, all tending to consolidate the 
national independency, royal dignity and 
authority, the liberty and prosperity of 
the people ; and anxious to preserve these 
blessings from the hazards and inconve- 
niency generally attending the minority 
of a sovereign, I thought that the best 
means of securing so desirable an object 
would be to unite my august daughter to 
a Poriuguese prince, naturally supposing 
that, both in consequence of the identity 
of religion and birth, no one could feel a 
greater interest for the complete realisa- 
tion of all those benefits with which it 
was my intention to felicitate the Por- 
tuguese nation ; persuaded also that the 
good example of my virtuous relation, 
the monarch in whose court he had 
resided, must have rendered him worthy 
of estimating the great confidence placed 
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in him by a brother, who did not, hesitate 
to intrust to him the ‘destinies of his 
beloved daughter. This was the origin 
of the choice I made of the Infante 
Don Miguel.” 


We must pause here to remark, that 
an extraordinary omission of facts of 
the first importance has been, of course 
wilfully, committed by the author of 
the manifesto. There is not a word 
said —not the most distant allusion 
made, in the whole document, to the 
regency of Donna Isabella! This was 
tender ground — and Don Pedro, with 
his natural candour and prudence, has 
avoided it. Why? Because, had he 
adverted to it, some explanation would 
have been necessary ; he would have 
been under the necessity of explaining 
the reasons which induced that prin- 
cess to decline exercising the vice-regal 
functions with which he had invested 
her. He would have been compelled 
to confess that the charter was virtually 
defunct when he called upon Don 
Miguel to give it his protection; and 
moreover, that he had no choice left 
between giving up the charter and 
nominating his brother as lieutenant of 
the kingdom. This confirms what we 
stated in the early part of the article, 
namely, that when Don Miguel arrived 
in Portugal he found the national 
feeling running strong and irresistibly 
against Don Pedro’s new system — 
against the Canning system —against 
a constitution formed in Downing 
Street, and which was avowedly con- 
ceded as a sort of hush-money to the 
“ discontented spirits of Europe,” whom 
Mr. Canning said he held in leash, 
ready to let slip, like the dogs of war, 
at a moment’s notice. Had Don Pedro 
had the candour, which his misfortunes 
have rendered still more evanescent 
than it was in younger days, he would 
have admitted the difficulties by which 
Douna Isabella was surrounded, and 
the utter impossibility of preserving 
the charter for a single month longer 
without the interference of his younger 
brother, who, with all his faults — 
faults natural to youth and inexpe- 
rience — faults partly chargeable on 
his father and partly on his imperial 
brother — was exceedingly popular in 
Portugal. This want of candour, how- 
ever, pervades the whole document. It 
is a Palmella manifesto, redolent of all 
tlre fine touches of Machiavellianism 
so remarkable in that great diplomatist, 
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and, in our poor opinion, must have 
the effect of lowering the character of 
Don Pedro all over Europe. 

In the above extract, however, per- 
haps by inadvertence, the true policy 
and motives of the ex-emperor are 
made manifest. He says: ‘ J thought 
that the best means of securing so 
desirable an object would be to unite 
my august daughter to a Portugnese 
prince.” This Portuguese prince is his 
own brother—the uncle of his “august 
daughter”-—the defamed and slandered 
Miguel, whose horror and hatred of so 
unnatural a union has been one of the 
principal crimes alleged against him, 
and the source of the hostile proceed- 
ings of his ex-imperial brother. Now, 
good reader! between man and man, 
in common fairness — we address our- 
selves to Englishmen, to Protestants 
as well as to Catholics —is this an 
alliance which any unvitiated heart 
could approve, or any virtuous mother 
sanction, or any Christian assist in 
celebrating at the altar of his God? 
Don Miguel refused to commit this 
sin, and hence all the unhappy differ- 
ences which have made his elder bro- 
ther his enemy, and have instigated 
him to compass sea and land, to enlist 
the scum of both, for the purpose of 
dethroning him by the force of arms. 
Is it in this unnatural cause that the 
Whigs have enlisted themselves? Is 
it to compel an uncle to marry his 
niece, that Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, 
the Duke of Richmond, and others, 
have connived at the fitting out of an 
armament to embarrass British subjects 
and seriously injure the trade of Eng- 
land? We pause for a reply. 

The extract contains another sentence 
of nearly equal interest. His ex-impe- 
rial majesty is made to declare as fol- 
lows: —“ I acknowledge two funda- 
mental maxims of the ancient Portu- 
guese government, viz. that the laws 
could only be framed by the cortes.” 
We contend that Don Pedro violated 
these fundamental maxims. The an- 
cient cortes, the three estates of the 
realm, were not consulted on the for- 
mation, or on any of the articles of the 
constitutional charter. Don Pedro 
passed an absolute decree; he con- 
cocted a liberal constitution, without 
so much as condescending to consult 
them — without even intimating his 
intentions — without doing them the 
courtesy of declaring his paternal 
wishes. Can he, therefore, blame the 
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ancient cortes for being dissatisfied with 
the Downing-Street charter? Let Lord 
Grey speak for him in this case, by way 
of illustration. Lord Grey wishes to 
alter or amend (we shall not dispute 
about words) the constitution of Eng- 
land. Does he advise the King to 
sanction a charter of his own dictation, 
without the consent of the estates of 
the realm? No: he propounded his 
bill of reform — he submitted it to the 
consideration of both houses of parlia- 
ment — he discussed it there, reasoned 
upon its merits, advocated the advan- 
tages it was calculated to confer upon 
all classes; but he never counselled 
the King to promulgate a law, by an 
order in council, which should be en- 
forced without the consent of the estates 
of the realm. But Don Pedro did all 
this. He did not condescend to con- 
sult the ancient cortes of Portugal; he 
sent them a charter, the provisions of 
which gave powers to a parliament of 
his own creation, who sanctioned it 
without the consent of the estates of 
the realm, and without so much as 
asking their opinion. Is this what he 
calls “ acknowledging the fundamental 
maxims of the ancient Portuguese go- 
vernment?” It is disgusting! 
Anticipating the success of his enter- 
prise, Don Pedro declares the pacific 
and disinterested course of policy he in- 
tends to pursue. Hear his own words :— 


“« When, after my arrival in the Azores, 
I shall have returned my sincere thanks 
to those individuals who composed the 
regency (which I had appointed in con- 
sequence of my absence) for the patriot- 
ism with which, in such arduous circum- 
stances, they discharged their functions, 
I shall re-assume (for the reasons already 
mentioned) the authority with which the 
said regency was invested, which I shall 
preserve until the period when the lawful 
government of my august daughter having 
been established in Portugal, the general 
cortes of the Portuguese nation (which I 
shall immediately convoke) shall have 
decided whether it is convenient that J 
should continue in the exercise of those 
rights, expressed in the 92d article of the 
constitutional charter ; and when resolved 
affirmatively, I shall take the oath pre- 
scribed by the same charter for the per- 
manent exercise of the regency.” 


“ T shall,” says he, “ reassume the 
authority with which the said regency 
was invested.” In other words, al- 
though he had renounced all right and 
claim to the throne of Portugal, of 
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which, as an alien, and the sovereign of 
a separate and independent state, he 
had absolutely divested himself, he 
now, being expelled from Brazil, would 
willingly enough, and in the most un- 
ceremonious manner, replace himself 
in his former situation. By what au- 
thority? By virtue of “ those rights 
expressed in the 92d article ofthe con- 
stitutional charter,”—a charter emana- 
ting from himself—a law made by 
himself,—a law which he wished to en- 
force upon the Portuguese in the most 
arbitrary manner, without their con- 
sent, contrary to their inclinations, and 
at variance with all their former notions 
of justice and good government ! 

This is really monstrous. He grants 
a constitutional charter, which he had 
no right to enforce without the consent 
of the ancient cortes, and he now 
presumes to claim rights and privi- 
leges under this very charter, and by 
virtue of the parliament he called into 
existence, but which was never recog- 
nised, the members of which were his 
own creatures, selected from a faction, 
and whom the three estates of the 
realm, in obedience to the law, have 
voted into oblivion. But we must 
stop,—it would be a repulsive task to 
follow the subterfuges and misrepre- 
sentations of this grand manifesto any 
further. We leave it to the St. Giles’s 
recruits, the Polish guards, the mendi- 
cant refugees, and the scum of Ireland 
and Paris. They understand the na- 
ture of such documents much better 
than we do; and we have no doubt 
that, under the banners of a refugee 
king, the illustrious Duke of Braganza, 
whom even his black subjects of Brazil 
held in contempt, they will be able to 
interpret it rightly and vindicate his 
claims, by— taking care of themselves ! 

A parting word as to the accusations 
which have been brought against Don 
Miguel in the London newspapers. If 
the source of these were generally 
known, we should take shame to our- 
selves for adverting to them; but it is 
certain, that most of the falsehoods 
published have had their origin in the 
bribes of the faction whom to maintain 
the Count Palmella pig Magen 
the funds transmitted to him from 
Brazil for the payment of the debt 
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contracted in this country, and which 
the Brazilian government had engaged 
to discharge. The newspapers so 
suborned have for some considerable 
time had agents in Portugal, who, act- 
ing upon previous instructions, fa- 
vourable to the constitutional system, 
have not hesitated to invent every kind 
of revolting falsehood, in order to re- 
present the public and private conduct 
of the reiguing sovereign in the most 
odious light. These lies were readily 
swallowed in England, where lies in 
political matters are the mental food of 
nine-tenths of the readers of newspa- 
pers. Don Miguel was held up as a 
monster: he was almost universally 
believed to be so. Ifhe at any time 
had the temerity to enforce the laws of 
Portugal, whether it were to punish 
some obscene Frenchman, for national 
practices too disgusting to mention, or 
to silence the swaggering of some in- 
solent Cockney playing Lord John 
Russell with the laws of the country by 
which he was protected, instantly an 
outcry was raised against him,— he 
was branded as a tyrant,—the scoun- 
drel whom he punished was admitted 
as a witness against him,—the filthy 
atheist whom he sent to the galleys was 
hailed as a martyr,—and English 
ships and French fleets sent to the Ta- 
gus to vindicate the honour of nations 
which ought to have considered them- 
selves disgraced by having such sub- 
jects. This has been Don Miguel’s 
fate. Appearances against him,—no 
press to vindicate him,— agents hired 
to asperse him,—the London journals 
always clamorous on the side of ig- 
norance — always wrong — always in- 
solent and arbitrary—always the dupes 
of popular opinion and interested cor- 
respondents, — so badgered, black- 
guarded, misrepresented, and slan- 
dered, Don Miguel has been held up 
to execration, the terror of every cock- 
ney cobbler and tailor. We appeal to 
Sir James Mackintosh, who, although 
he has been hired to speak on the op- 
posite side, is well able, and we hope 
equally willing, to testify to the truth of 
our representations. We appeal to Sir 
James Mackintosh, we repeat, whether 
what we state is or is not THE TRUTH. 
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ADDRESS TO CUPID. 


Way dip thy shafts in poison, God of Love? 
Lo! twanging idly from thy sportive bow, 
Tis thine dread tumults in the heart to move, 
And make it throb with unaccustom’d woe. 
Small pleasure mingles with the cloud of pain 
Which settles round the subjects of thy reign. 


The poets feign thou art of heavenly birth— 

But this thy victims idle fiction deem ; 
Can minds celestial agonise the earth, 

And needless anguish add to life’s sad dream ? 
Wert thou of heaven, thou hadst not left thy sphere 
Of endless bliss to cause distraction here. 


Why dip thy shafts in poison? Why in smiles, 
Playful yet false, conceal thy dangerous art ? 
To thee belong the scaly serpent’s wiles, 
To cheat the eye and crush the trusting heart. 
Alike is felt the anguish of thy power, 
In peasant’s cot or high-born Beauty’s bower. 


Thou art not of the skies, as poets feign, 
Deceitful archer! yet thy conquering bow 
Hath sent its shafts into their bright domain, 
And made immortals taste of human woe. 
Beloved of Venus! thy presumptuous dart 
Left not unscathed even her own beauteous heart. 


And still thou roam’st, a harbinger of ill, 

Torturing with wicked pranks the maiden’s brain ; 
The bashful youth, obedient to thy will, 

Thou goadest on with strange, delirious pain. 
Time lessens not the arrows in thy quiver— 
Like thine own freaks, they shall endure for ever. 


Even Age to thee a subject homage pays, 
Mischievous boy! Not even can wrinkled years 
Arrest thee on thy wild fantastic ways ; 
Thou shoot’st, and lo! Antiquity appears, 
In form of bachelor or maiden hoary, 
Writhing with pain—at once thy shame and glory. 


All climates are thine own: with tyrant sway 
Thou rul’st. Alike the icy polar sphere, 
And the warm regions where the God of Day 
Most loves to linger in his bright career. 
In every land thy glittering altar starts — 
Its offerings, idle vows and broken hearts. 


The same to thee is day or starry night ; 
For rambling, like the Borealis’ beams, 
Thou holdest on thy mad eccentric flight, 
And cheat’st the slumberer’s soul with idle dreams— 
Raising delusive forms before his eyes, 
And pleasures which he ne’er shall realise. 


And monarchs, too, thy matchless archery 
Hath stricken, as the hunter strikes the doe; 

The flames of Dido’s pile were lit by thee ; 
And Troy — majestic sepulchre of woe — 

Fell from her high estate, in evil hour, 

A monument of thy stupendous power. 
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Conquerors have own’d thy sway —the sons of song, 

And daughters too, have pined beneath its spell: 
Immortal Tasso, Dante, Petrarch, long 

Bowed at thy shrine ; and Lesbian Sappho fell, 
Victim of love’s insufferable load, 

Beneath thy arrows, all-subduing god. 


Why dip thy shafts in poison ? 


Why invade, 


With such dread arms, “ the palace of the soul ?” 
Why veil the sunshine of the heart in shade? 

Lo! steep’d in tears beneath thy fierce control, 
Pale Beauty like a phantom fades away, 
And Manhood’s sterner spirit knows decay. 


Dread are thy triumphs, Love ! 


The maniac’s ery— 


The poison’d cup—the broken heart—are thine, 


Alas! too often. 


Wherefore, let us fly 


From the false flowers that strew thy gilded shrine, 
And on the icy wings of cold disdain 
Escape at once thy snares and all their pain. 


A Mopern PytHacorean. 


RENCONTRES ON THE ROAD. 


No. ITI. 


MARY FENWICK. 


Ir was on one of those bright and 
beautiful April mornings which nature 
sometimes throws in upon our eastern 
shores, as if in compensation for months 
of fog and fickleness, that I awoke 
from the uneasy slumbers of a mail- 
coach passenger, just in time to drink 
in, at eye, ear, and nose, the brilliant 
sparkle, enlivening dash, and invigo- 
rating odour of my native waves, as 
they leaped up in exulting fondness to 
kiss the rocky barrier which Scotland 
opposes to the fury of the German 
Ocean. I was, ere long, to pass a 
barrier of a different description, (now, 
happily, a nominal one), between two 
sister pations; or, in plain English, to 
enter the town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
a few miles beyond which, on the 
southern side of the border, business 
obliged me to proceed. 

At the inn-door, where we stopped 
to change horses, in this capital of “ no 
man’s land,” whose inhabitants assert 
their anomalous independence by 
speaking a dialect which they take 
care shall be neither Scotch nor 
English_—I also exchanged, for the 
brief remainder of my journey, a taci- 
turn, common-place sort of a fellow- 
passenger, from whose wooden physi- 
ognomy I never dreamt of extracting 
any thing, for one from whose modest, 


yet speaking countenance, and the in- 
terest she evidently excited in the few 
who were astir at that early hour, it 
was impossible to avoid auguring a 
great deal. : 

The coach-door was opened, and 
with swimming eye, flushed cheek, 
and silver hair blowing about in the 
morning wind, a venerable-looking old 
man took leave, with more than parental 
tenderness, of a simply dressed, yet 
genteel-looking young woman; who, 
returning his tremulous “ God bless 
and reward you!” with an almost 
filial farewell, drew over her face a 
thick black veil, and sat down oppo- 
site to me. 

I never felt more inclined, and at 
the same time at a loss, to open a 
conversation. To intrude on female 
sorrow is unjustifiable; to treat it with 
indifference, impossible. That of my 
new companion seemed of a gentle 
subdued sort, arising more from sym- 
pathy for others, than personal causes ; 
and, ere long, putting back her veil 
with the reviving cheerfulness of one 
whose heart is lightened of an unme- 
rited burden, she looked calmly out 
on the fresh morning aspect of nature, 
(so in unison with her own pure and 
innocent countenance), and said, in 
the tone of one breathing at length 
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from the pressure of painful thoughts, 
“ How beautiful every thing does look 
this fine spring morning !” 

“ Tt does, indeed,” said I, struck 
with the confiding naiveté of this in- 
voluntary remark; “ and I suppose 
you are the more sensible of it from 
being a young traveller.” Her only 
answer was one of those quiet intelli- 
gent smiles which admit of various 
translations, and which I chose to con- 
strue into assent. Coupling the re- 
mark with the circumstance of her 
only luggage being a small band-box, 
I set her down for a farmer’s daughter 
of the neighbourhood; and added, “ I 
suppose, like myself, you are not going 
far?” 

“Tam going to London, sir,” said 
she, with a tone of calm self-possession, 
as if such a journey had been to her a 
daily occurrence; and so indeed it 
was, not metaphorically, but literally. 

“ To London!” repeated I, with 
more surprise than I could well ac- 
count for. “ Were you ever there be- 
fore?” “ Oh yes!” was the reply, 
rendered more piquant by its singular 
composure. ‘“ I came from seventy 
miles beyond it the day before yester- 
day.” 

It would be quite superfluous to say 
that my curiosity was excessively ex- 
cited by this unexpected answer; and 
I daresay my readers will set me 
down (as I did myself when it was too 
late) as a very stupid fellow for not 
having the dexterity to gratify it. 

But my companion, as if ashamed 
of having so far committed herself to a 
stranger, and rather a young gentleman, 
(though I havea wife and five children 
written upon my face, I believe, pretty 
legibly), sat back in the coach, and 
answered one or two indifferent ques- 
tions with that laconic gentleness 
which is infinitely more discouraging 
than sullen silence. I felt I had not 
the smallest right to ask in direct 
terms, “ My dear, what could make 
you travel seven hundred miles for one 
day?” and as I saw she had not the 
least mind to tell me, I really must 
plead guilty to the weakness of being 
ashamed to use the advantage my 
station and knowledge of the world 
gave me, to worm out a secret ; which, 
from a silent tear that I saw trick- 
ling down behind her veil, I guessed 
must be fraught with more of pain 
than pleasure. 

The struggle between my curiosity 
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and better feelings was still going on, 
when the arrival of the coach near my 
friend’s gate, gave to the latter an in- 
voluntary, and not very meritorious 
triumph. Now that all idea of intru- 
sion was at an end, I could venture 
upon kindness, and I said, (I am sure 
in honest sincerity), “‘ The idea of your 
going such a long journey by yourself, 
or with chance company, grieves me. 
Can I be of any use in recommending 
you to the protection of the guard, or 
otherwise ?” 

“Thank you, sir, a thousand times,” 
said she, raising for the first time a 
pair of mild innocent eyes to my face ; 
*“‘ but He who put it in my mind to 
come, and blessed the purpose of 
my journey, can carry me safe back 
again; and I should be silly indeed to 
mind going a few hundred miles by 
land, when, trusting to him, I am 
about to sail to the other end of the 
world. I am much obliged to you, 
sir, I am sure though,” said she again ; 
and if we had been destined to go 
another stage together, I should cer- 
tainly have known all. 

Time, however, on all occasions des- 
potic, is inexorable when armed with 
a mail-coach horn. I could only shake 
hands with the gentle being I left be- 
hind me, slip a crown into the guard’s 
palm to look well after her, (which I 
was glad to see he took as a tacit 
affront), and turn my thoughts, by a 
strong effort, to my Northumbrian 
friend’s affairs. 

These occupied me fully and dis- 
agreeably all the morning; and early 
in the afternoon I was forced to run 
away from my friend’s old claret, and 
older stories, (for I had shot snipes on 
his lands with my first gun some 
twenty years before), to fulfil an en- 
gagement in Edinburgh early on the 
following day. 

I compounded for this outrage on 
the old gentleman’s hospitality, by ac- 
cepting his carriage to convey me back 
to Berwick in time for a coach, which 
I knew would start from thence for the 
north in the course of the evening ; 
and no sooner did I find myself once 
more at the door of the King’s Arms, 
than the circumstance brought full on 
my memory the romantic eccurrence 
which had been, for the last few hours, 
eclipsed behind a mass of dusty law 
papers, and the portly on of a 
brace of hard-featured and harsh-toned 
Northumbrian attorneys. 
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I found myself a few minutes too 
early; and as I stood on the steps, 
shivering in the cold evening breeze, 
and pondering on the vicissitudes of a 
northern April day, I could not help 
asking the landlord, (a civil, old- 
fashioned Boniface), “ Pray sir, do 
you know any thing of the history of 
that nice decent-looking young woman 
who started from your house with me 
this morning for London ?” 

“ Know, sir!” said he, as if in com- 
passion for my ignorance. Ay, that 
{I do! and so dc | all Berwick, and it 
would be well if all England and 
Scotland knew it too. If ever there 
was a kind heart and a pretty face in 
Berwick bounds, it’s surely Mary Fen- 
wick’s! 

“It’s rather a long story though, sir, 
and the horses are just coming round ; 
but I’m thinking there is one goes with 
you as far as Haddington, that won’t 
want pressing to give you the outs and 
ins on’t.” So saying, he pointed toa 
stout grazier-looking personage, in a 
thick greatcoat and worsted comforter, 
who, by his open countenance and 
manly yeoman-like bearing, might have 
been own brother to Dandie Dinmont 
himself. “ This gentleman,” said the 
landlord, with a respectful glance at 
myself, and a familiar nod to the 
Borderer, (a substantial wool-stapler 
in Berwick, but passing in quest of 
his pastoral commodity half his life 
among the neighbouring farms,)“ wishes 
to hear all about Mary Fenwick. 
You’ve known her from the egg, I 
may say; and been in court yourself 
on the trial yesterday; so you'll be 
able to give it him to his heart’s con- 
tent.” 

The last words were drowned in the 
rattle of the advancing coach, — in 
jumped I, and in clambered the Bor- 


derer; reconciled to the durance of 


an inside birth by the sharp east wind, 
and the pleasure of talking of Mary 
Fenwick. 

Having explained, for the sake of 
propriety, that my interest in the dam- 
sel arose from the singular circum- 
stance of one so young, and apparently 
inexperienced, travelling above six hun- 
dred miles, to pass one day in Berwick, 
my portly vis-d-vis civilly begged my 
pardon, and assured me that no one 
there felt the least uneasiness on the 
score of Mary’s journey. “ There’s a 
blessing on her errand, sir, and that 
the very stones on the road know; 
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and, besides, she’s so staid and sen- 
sible, and has so much dignity about 
her, that she’s as fit to go through the 
world as her grandmother.” 

To all this I assented the more 
readily, that this very dignity had made 
me forego all inquiry into what I 
wished so much to know; and even 
now I listened to it with all the more 
satisfaction for the hint she had thrown 
out, as if of regret, for not having told 
me herself. ‘ Does she belong to this 
place,” asked I, “ that you seem to 
know her so well ?” 

“Yes, sir; born and bred in Ber- 
wick bounds. She was a farmer’s 
daughter, a mile out of town, and just 
what a farmer’s daughter should be. 
Her mother, a clever notable woman, 
taught her to bake and brew, and knit 
and sew; in short, every thing that 
many girls in her station are now too 
fine to do. They think these good 
old-fashioned things make them un- 
genteel, but they never made Mary 
Fenwick so; for I am sure, sir, but 
for her suitable dress and simple man- 
ner, you might have taken her for a 
lady. 

“ Well! Mary came often in her 
father’s little cart to market, to sell her 
butter and eggs, (we've a great trade 
in eggs here, you know, sir); and, 
somehow or other, she fell in with a 
young man of our town, a merchant’s 
clerk, who was taken with her good 
looks, and cared for very little else. 
His old father, however, (the old man 
who put Mary in the coach this morn- 
ing), made many inquiries about his 
son’s sweetheart; and as he heard 
nothing but good of her, he had the 
sense to see, that though one of a large 
hard-working family, she would be the 
very wife to reclaim his gay, idle, 
thoughtless son, if any thing would. 

* And very idle and extravagant he 
was, sir! The only son of people 
well to do in the world, and a good 
deal spoilt from a child, he neglected 
his business whenever he could, and 
loved dress, and company, and horse- 
racing, and ell that, far too well. but 
he really loved Mary Fenwick; and 
no sooner saw that she would not so 
much as listen to him while all this 
went on, than he quite left off all his 
wild courses, and became a new man, 
to gain her favour. 

* It was not done in a hurry; for 
Mary had been brought up very 
piously, and had a horror for every 
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thing evil. But Dick Mansel was very 
clever, as well as handsome; and when 
he pleased, could make one believe any 
thing; and really, to give him his due, 
as long as he had any doubts of Mary’s 
love, no saint could behave better. At 
last, however, he fairly gained her in- 
nocent heart; though I believe it was 
as much by the aid of his good father 
and mother’s constant praises of him- 
self, and doating fondness for Mary, as 
by his own winning ways. 

«¢ When he saw she loved him, and 
it was not by halves, though in her 
own gentle way, he wanted to marry 
her immediately; and Mary’s father 
would have consented, for it was a 
capital match for his portionless girl. 
But Mary said, ‘ Richard, you have 
kept free of cards, and dice, and folly, 
one half year, to gain your own wishes ; 
let me see you do it another, to make 
my mind easy, and then [ll trust you 
till death divides us.’ Dick stormed, 
and got into a passion, and swore she 
did not love him; but she answered, 
‘It is just because I do, that I wish 
to give you a habit of goodness before 
you are your own master and mine. 
Surely it is no hardship to be for six 
months, what you intend to be all the 
rest of your life?’ 

“ Richard was forced to submit ; and 
for three of the six months behaved 
better than ever. But habit, as Mary 
said, is every thing; and his had for 
years set the wrong way. With the 
summer came fairs, and idleness, and 
junkettings, and, worst of all, races, 
into the neighbourhood. Dick first 
staid away with a bad grace; then 
went, just to shew how well he could 
behave; and ended by losing his 
money, and getting into scrapes, just 
as bad as ever. 

“ For a time he was much ashamed, 
and felt real sorrow; and feared Mary 
would never forgive him. But when 
she did so, sweet gentle soul! once or 
twice, (though her pale face was re- 
proach enough toany man), he began to 
get hardened, and to laugh at what he 
called her pensiveness. Mary was 
twenty times near giving bim up; but 
his parents hung about her, and told 
her she only could save him from per- 
dition; and, in truth, she thought so 
herself; and this, joined to the love 
for him, which was all the deeper for 
its slow growth, made her still ready 
to risk her own welfare for his. 

“It is not to be told how much she 
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bore of idleness, extravagance, and 
folly,—for vice was never as yet laid 
to his door,—in the hopes that when 
these wild days were past, Richard 
would settle again into a sober man of 
business. At last, however, to crown 
all, there came players to the town; 
and Dick was not to be kept from either 
before or behind the curtain. He fell 
in with a gay madam of an actress, 
very shewy to be sure, but no more to 
be compared with Mary Fenwick than 
a flaring crockery jug to my best China 
punchbowl. She persuaded him, that to 
marry a poor farmer’s daughter was 
quite beneath him; and to be kept in 
awe by her more contemptible still. 
So, to make a long story short, sir, 
Dick, after trying in vain to force his 
poor heart-broken Mary to give him 
up, (that he might lay his ruin at her 
door), had the cruelty to tell her one 
night, as he met her going home to her 
father’s from nursing his own sick 
mother, that he saw she was not a fit 
match for him, either in birth or breed- 
ing; and that if ever he married, it 
should be a wife of more liberal ways 
of thinking ! 

“ He had been drinking a good 
deal, it is true, and was put up to this 
base conduct by his stage favourite ; 
but when he found, that instead of a 
storm of reproaches, or even a flood of 
tears, poor Mary only stood pale, and 
shaking, and kept saying, ‘ Poor 
Richard! poor, poor Richard! he 
grew sobered, and would fain have 
softened matters a little. But she 
summoned all her strength, and ran 
till she came to her father’s gate; and 
two days after, when the old Mansels 
drove out in a post-chaise, to try and 
make it all up, and get their son put 
once more upon his trial, Mary was 
off—herf parents would not tell whither.” 

“ And where did she go?” asked I, 
for the first time venturing to interrupt 
the honest Berwicker’s con amore nar- 
ration. “ It came out, sir, afterwards, 
that an uncle in London had formerly 
invited her to come up and visit him ; 
and now that her engagement was so 
sadly broken off, she told her parents 
it would save her much misery to leave 
home for a while, and even go to ser- 
vice, to keep out of the way till Dick 
Mansel should be married. ‘ Or 
hanged!” cried her father, in his pas- 
sion, (as he afterwards acknowledged), 
little thinking how near it was being 
the case. There was a salmon-smack 
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lying in the river just then, whose 
master was Mary’s cousin; so she 
slipped quietly on board in the dark, 
aud got safely to London.” 

“ How long was this ago?” said I. 
“ Oh! about five or six months, per- 
haps: let me see, it was in October, 
and this is April. Well, sir, Mary 
staid but a short time at her uncle’s, as 
idleness was a thing she never liked; 
but through his wife, (who had been 
housekeeper to a nobleman), she got a 
delightful place in the same family, as 
upper nursery-maid ; which her gentle 
manners, and steady temper, and long 
experience in her father’s family, made 
her every way fit for. 

* She had not been long with them, 
when Lord S was appointed to a 
government in the Indies; and as he 
resolved to take out some of his 
younger children, nothing would serve 
Lady S$ but Mary must go with 
them. They were grown so fund of 
her, that her cares. on the voyage would 
be worth gold; and then her staid, 
sober, dignified ways made her a per- 
fect treasure in a country where | un- 
derstand girl’s heads are apt to be 
turned. Lady S knew her story, 
and thought it recommendation enough ; 
so her parents were written to, half 
Mary’s ample wages secured them by 
her desire; and she went down to the 
sea-side to be in the way to embark at 
the last moment, when all the tedious 
outfit for a great man’s voyage was 
over.” 

“* So this explains a hint she threw 
out, about going to the world’s end!” 
said I. 

“ Yes, sir; she would have been 
half way there already, if it had not 
pleased God to send a contrary wind, 
to save Dick Mansel’s life.” “ His 
life! poor wretch!” said I; “ did he 
take to worse courses still?” “ Pretty 
bad, sir; but not quite so bad as he 
got credit for. I'll tell you as short 
as I can. 

“ There came about Berwick, now 
and then, a scamp ofa fellow, whom 
every body knew to be a gambler and 
acheat; and whom none but such idle 
dogs as Dick Mansel would keep 
company with. This man, sir, was 
known to be in or about town last 
autumn, and to have won money of 
Richard both on the turf and at the 
card-table. They had a row about it, 
it seems, high words, and even a 
scuffle; but few knew or cared; and 
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Jack Osborne went away as he came, 
with none the wiser. 

“ But about six weeks or two 
months ago, it began to be whispered 
that he had been missed of late from 
his old haunts, and that Berwick was 
the last place where he had been seen ; 
and, good for nothing as he was, he 
had decent relations who began to 
think it worth while to inquire into it, 
The last person in whose company he 
had been seen, in our town, was cer- 
tainly Dick Mansel; who, when asked 
about him, denied all knowledge of his 
old comrade. But Dick’s own cha- 
racter by this time was grown very 
notorious; and though no one here, 
from respect to his family, would have 
breathed such a notion, Jack Osborne’s 
stranger uncle felt no scruple in in- 
sinuating that his nephew had met 
with foul play, and insisting on an 
inquiry. 

“In the course of this, a very sus- 
picious circumstance came out: a pair 
of pistols, well known to be Osborne’s, 
were found in Dick’s possession ; and 
a story, of his having received them in 
part payment of some gambling debt, 
was of course very little, if at all be- 
lieved. There were plenty of people 
who could depose, that on the 23d of 
October, at a tavern dinner, the two had 
quarrelled, and had high words ; though 
they were afterwards seen to go out 
separately, and seemingly good friends. 

“The next step in evidence was, 
two people having returned late that 
evening, and on passing a little stunt- 
ed thicket, about half a mile from 
town, hearing something like groans 
and cries; which, however, they paid 
little attention to, being in a great 
hurry. This caused the place to be 
searched ; and in an old sund-pit near 
the spot, to the surprise and horror of 
all Berwick, were found the remains of 
poor Jack Osborne; his clothes, from 
the dry nature of the ground, quite in 
good preservation. 

“ Things began now to put on a 
face terribly serious for Dick Man- 
sel; especially as another man now 
came forward to say (people should 
be very cautious, sir!) that he had 
met Dick—or some one so like 
him, that he had no doubt of its being 
him—on the road to that very spot, 
just before the hour when the groans 
were heard; and that on being ad- 
dressed by his name, he passed on, 
and gave no answer. 
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“ Between the quarrel, and the pis- 
tols, and the groans, and the dead 
body, and, above all, the evidence of 
this man, a complete case was made 
out for a jury, and there were many 
things besides to give it a colour; es- 
pecially poor Dick’s own reckless ha- 
bits, and his evident confusion when 
first asked what he had been doing on 
the evening of the 23d of October. 
To those who saw his conscience-strick- 
en look, when taken by surprise, and 
his angry defiance afterwards, when 
aware of the drift of the question, there 
was no doubt of his guilt. 

“ Dick was committed for trial ; and, 
oh! sir, it was a sad day for all who 
knew his worthy parents, and had 
seen the creature himself grow up be- 
fore them, a pretty curly-haired child, 
and then a manly, spirited boy! His 
behaviour in prison was chiefly dogged 
and sullen; and he seemed to scorn 
even denying the fact to those who 
could suppose him guilty, as most 
did; but on his poor father (who 
never would credit it) urging him to 
think, for the sake of his gray hairs, 
whether some means of proving his in- 
nocence might not yet be found, he at 
length said, though it seemed wrung 
from him by his parent’s distress, 
‘ There’s one person on earth who 
could clear me of this horrible charge, 
(but even if she were angel enough to 
do it, I suppose she’s left England), 
and that’s Mary Fenwick! This is a 
judgment on me, father, for my usage 
of that girl!’ 

“ The agonised parents lost not a 
moment in writing to Mary the most 
pathetic letter broken heartever penned. 
They feared she would have sailed, 
but it pleased God otherwise; and 
though the wind that first kept them 
had changed, they were detained one 
week longer for reasons of state. Mary 
carried the letter to her good mistress, 
and told her all. 

“ She readily got leave for the jour- 
ney, and was offered a fellow-servant 
to take care of her; but she was stead- 
fast in declining it. ‘I would wish no 
unnecessary witness of poor Richard’s 
shame and his parents’ sorrow, my 
lady,’ said she; * and God will pro- 
tect one who is going to return good 
for evil.’ 

“ There was not a moment to be 
lost, to let Mary appear at the assizes 
yesterday, and get back to Portsmouth 
in time; so into the mail she stepped, 
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and arrived here as soon as a letter 
could have done. When they saw 
her, the poor old Mansels almost fainted 
for joy. They kissed and wept over 
her, as they had done many a time 
when their son’s wildness grieved her 
gentle spirit; but they soon came to 
look up to her as a guardian angel 
come to save their gray hairs from des- 
pair and disgrace. 

** They would have proposed to her 
to see and comfort Richard; but she 
said mildly, ‘ We have both need of 
our strength for to-morrow. Tell him 
I forgive him, and bless God for bring- 
ing me to save him; and pray that it 
may not be from danger in this world 
alone.’ 

‘*¢ She was quite worn out with fa- 
tigue, it may be supposed, and glad to 
lay her innocent head down once more 
on her mother’s bosom, in the bed 
where she was born, and where she 
had hardly expected ever to lay it again. 
She rose quite refreshed, and able for 
the hard trial {and hard it was to one 
so modest and retiring) of appearing 
in court before her whole towns-people 
on so melancholy an occasion. 

“ She was indulged with a chair, 
and sat as much out of sight as pos- 
sible, surrounded by kind friends, till 
she should be called on. The case for 
the prosecution was gone into; and a 
chain of circumstantial evidence made 
out so desperately against poor Dick, 
that the crown counsel—a rather flip- 
pant young man—said, ‘ This is a hol- 
low case, you will see, my lord. Nothing 
short of an alibi can bring him off.’ 

*«¢ And that shall be proved imme- 
diately, my lord,’ replied—very unex- 
pectedly—some ofthe prisoner’s friends. 
‘ We have a witness here come more 
than three hundred miles for the pur- 
pose ;’ and Mary, shaking like a leaf, 
and deadly pale, was placed in the 
box. The counsel had nothing for it 
but to examine her. I should be sorry 
to say, sir, he wished to find her tes- 
timony false; but lawyers have a fright- 
ful pride in shewing their ingenuity ; 
and he did not quite like his ¢ hollow 
case’ to be overturned. At all events 
his manner was any thing but en- 
couraging to a poor frightened girl; 
but he little knew that Mary could be 
firm as a rock where duty was con- 
cerned. 

“ On being desired to say what she 
knew of this business, Mary simply 
averred, in as few words as possible, 
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that Richard Mansel could not have 
been in Overton wood at the hour as- 
signed for the murder of Jack Osborne ; 
as he was at that very time with her, 
on the road to S farm, exactly on 
the other side of the town. 

“ € Very pleasantly engaged, I dare 
say, my dear!’ said the counsel, flip- 
pantly; ‘ but I am afraid the court 
will not be the more disposed to admit 
your evidence on that account.’ ‘ I 
am sure they ought,’ said Mary, in a 
tone of deep and solemn sincerity, 
which dashed the lawyer a good deal. 
* But,’ said he, recovering himself, 
* Richard Mansel met you, you say, 
on the road to § , at a little after 
the hour of nine, on a certain evening. 
Pray what reason may you have for 
remembering the hour !’ 

“ ¢ Because I had staid to give his 
mother her nine o’clock draught before 
I left town; and because, just as I 
got to my father’s gate, the church 
clock struck ten.’ 

“ ¢ Very accurate! And pray what 
leads you to be so positive as to the 
day?’ ‘ Because, the very next even- 
ing I sailed for London in a smack, 
whose sailing day is always on a Fri- 
day, and Thursday must have been 
the 23d.’ 

“ « Very logical indeed! And now, 
my dear, to come more to the point, 
how come you to remember this 
meeting itself so very particularly ? 
It was not the first, I daresay.’ 
* No, sir,’ said Mary, her paleness 
giving way to a flush of insulted dig- 
nity; ‘ but it was the dast// I re- 
member it, because we were engaged 
to be married; and on that very night 
(and I bless God it was no other) 
Richard Mansel told me, and not very 
kindly, I was not a fit wife for him; 
and all that had been going on be- 
tween us so long was for ever at an 
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end! I have a right’ to remember 
this, sir, I think.’ 

“‘ Mary had made, to muster strength 
and utterance for this testimony, all 
the exertion nature would permit. She 
fell back, fainting, into her father’s 
arms, and a murmur of admiration ran 
through the court. 

“ ¢ This is an alibi, with a witness !’ 
said an old shrewd barrister. ‘ "Tis 
not likely a discarded sweetheart would 
come six hundred miles to perjure 
herself for a scoundrel like this!’ In 
corroboration of Mary’s simple testi- 
mony, should any be required, there 
was handed to the jury a housewife, 
or pocket-book, whose few leaves of 
simple memorandums contained, (evi- 
dently written down at the moment, 
and blotted with a still discernible 
tear), ‘ Oct. 23d,—This day, parted for 
ever in this world with poor Richard 
Mansel. God grant we may meet in 
the next.’” 

“ And did they meet again in this 
world, sir?” said I, when my honest 
friend had got rid of something trouble- 
some in his eyes. “ No, sir; Mary 
felt it was better otherwise, and no 
one durst press it upon her. She 
wrote him a letter though, which no 
one else saw; and I hear he says his 
life was hardly worth saving, since he 
has lost Mary. Poor devil! we'll see 
if this great escape will sober him !” 

Little more passed between me and 
my friend, as the lights of Dunbar 
were now in view. I have since been 
in Berwick, and find Richard lives 
with his parents, a sadder and a wiser 
man than they ever expected him to 
be; and Mary is married, in India, to 
a young chaplain, up the country, to 
whom Lord S has promised a 
living in her own native north, on his 
return to Britain. 





LOVE. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Scene—A Drawing-room. 


Sir Joun Jounxston, and Gapriet Jonnston, an 


Elder of the Secession. 


SIR JOHN. 

Love! the most generous passion of the mind ; 
The softest refuge innocence can find ; 

The safe director of unguided youth, 

Fraught with kind wishes and secured by truth ; 
That cordial drop Heaven in our cup has thrown, 
To make the nauseous draught of life go down : 


- 
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On which one only blessing God might raise 
In lands of atheists subsidies of praise ; 
For none did e’er so dull and stupid prove 
But felt a God, and blessed his power, in love. 

GABRIEL. 
Alas, Sir John! thou little know’st of love, 
And it befits thee ill to talk of it. 
Would I could say the same! 

SIR JOHN. 

What, Gabriel? Thou? 

A pillar of the temple —a strong prop 
In the true Antiburgher meeting-house — 
In love? Throwing thy sombre cloak aside — 
Religion’s cloak, that covers many flaws — 
Thy stern demeanour, and thy look severe, 
And yielding to that lightsome dalliance, 
The love of woman! I may not believe 
That such a doure, stanch Antiburgher elder 
Could fall into that crimson sin so deep! 
Gabriel, why dost thou sigh? I purpose not 
To preach a sermon now. Or, if I do, 
Woman shall be my text; and vanity, 
Smiles, beauty, sin, and suffering, my theme. 

GABRIEL. 
"Tis easy for a gentleman to talk, 
In folly’s lightest strains, of things that lie 
Beyond his fathom. There are germs, Sir John, 
Implanted in our natures, embryo sparks, 
That need but kindling to set a whole world 
In burning flame. Of all those energies, 
The love of woman is the first, the greatest, 
The most supreme, intense, and absolute, 
That man’s firm soul encounters. To my cost, 
I know this fora truth! O, I have loved, 
Even to the very sickness of the soul! 

SIR JOHN. 
I scarce believe my senses, when I hear 
That one so used to sit and grunt at church ; 
To make wry faces, wink, and shake the head ; 
Gather up halfpence in long-shafted ladles ; 
Hand the good elements, and pocket up 
Stiff leaden coinage, of unshapely mould 
And charnel hue ; to pray beside the sick ; 
At funerals whine out long and stupid graces ; 
And sing, “‘O mother dear, Jerusalem !” 
In every saintly throng; a very slow-hound 
Upon the scent of sin; a terrier 
Within the warren of iniquity, 
To tear up youthful crime, and it expose 
To the anathemas of stern divine, 
Of ancient maiden, or of matron grim, 
Yearning o’er blooming offspring ;—such a man 
To bow at beauty’s shrine—to sit and blink 
Out through his fingers at the youthful bloom 
Of virgin in her prime. O Gabriel, fie ! 
I cannot credit this, unless I hear 
All the particulars of that offence. 

GABRIEL. 
There is a principle in love, Sir John, 
That leads man to devotion. Then, again, 
Devotion kindles up the germs of love 
Within the virtuous heart. They work, and work 
To one another’s hands. They tortured me, 
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And harrow’d up my soul. I cannot tell it— 
O no, Sir John, I cannot tell it you ! 
SIR JOHN. 
Yes, Gabriel,do! Pray do, my good old friend ; 
I cannot live without the full detail 
Of this great backsliding —this woful fall. 
It must be piteous tale, and, as I deem, 
One of most thrilling interest. 
GABRIEL. 
That it is! 
A tale of such intensity of interest 
Was never syllabled by tongue of man ! 
Well, then, Sir John, when thou wert far away 
At the great English schools, there came a youth 
From out the Border to be butler here. 
By wayward fate our lots were cast together : 
We mess’d, work’d, walk’d, and went to church, 
Waked, slept, and sung, still by each other’s sides. 
Now not one thought was in that fellow’s head, 
Nor theme nor subject ever on his tongue, 
But one; and that was women !—women!—women! 
Ile talk’d of women when he woke at morn ; 
le talk’d of women when he went to rest; 
And then he dream’d of them, and raved, and laugh’d 
In weak and treble quavers ; sighed and wept, 
And named their thrilling names. There was not aught 
Lovely in nature that he would not liken 
To something about women —and all in them, 
Lovely or not, to something heavenly. 
He talk’d about their forms,—the taper limb, 
The flexile waist, round loin, and budding bosom, 
Like fair twin roses opening to the bloom ! 
Then came the smiles, the dimples, and the blushes, 
And these he liken’d to the dawning beauties 
Of summer morn. All was so wonderful, 
So rich, so pure, so made for love and joy, 
That "faith, Sir John, I fairly caught the infection, 
And fell in love! Long did I pray against it, 
And sob and weep alone. But straight I came 
Back to that torrid Borderer’s society, 
And all my efforts vanish’d in his breath. 
I listen’d with devotion— groan’d in spirit ; 
And then besought him to describe to me 
The dear, bewitching beings o’er again. 
I was in woful plight! But all was nought, 
Until he came to talk about their eyes. 
Good Lord, Sir John! if you had heard him talk 
About their eyes, you must have fallen a victim 
As well as I. He call’d them living fountains, 
Deep as the sea—the mirrors of the soul, 
In which one saw portray’d all that was lovely 
In God's fair universe. The woods, the hills, 
The bowers, and deep recesses of the forest, 
So framed for secret love —the clouds, the skies, 
And marble pavements of the firmament! 
I trembled in amaze. But when he said 
That in those heavenly mirrors he could see 
The secret workings of the soul within, 
The beatings of the heart, and all the motions 
Within the fair one’s breast, I felt my brain 
Turn swifter than a millstone, and my scull 
Grew rigid, as if scalp’d. Then, worst of all, 
He raved about two bright twin gods of love, 
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That smiled deep in those eyes —fair, lovely cherubs, 
That much resembled him the fair one loved. 
Whene’er he look’d into those living springs, 
With pure, with holy, and with kind affection, 
O they were lovely, smiling babes, he said, 
And thrill’d the hearts of those who look’d at them ! 
I ask’d if they were naked? He said, No, 
But thinking made them so. O then, Sir John, 
The fatal shaft had sped! My very soul 
Sicken’d within me, and pass’d forth away 
Into the paths of pure and ardent love. 
I then became a corpse—dead, yet alive— 
A blind automaton, that moved alone 
To that one spring. I saw nought on the earth, 
On the broad sea, among the sailing clouds, 
The hosts of heaven, the warring elements, 
Even to the burning flame,— nought could I see 
In all but lovely maids and naked bairns ! 
So boundless was the measure of my love. 
O shame for you to talk of love, Sir John ! 
SIR JOHN. 
And all this while who was the maid elect, 
The chosen one on whom this love was placed ? 
GABRIEL. 
O hold your tongue, Sir John! That’s a sore part, 
A wound that festers yet within this breast — 
I weep yet when I think o’t (cries). Maid elect? 
No, that was far below my generous flame ! 
I loved the women, the angelic things, 
The dear, deluding, melting virgin forms, 
Of whom this Borderer spoke. “Twas those 1 loved ! 
[ long’d to look into their liquid eyes, 
Those windows of the soul, and there to scan 
Love’s most profound and ‘everlasting springs. 
But, most of all, I long’d to see the babes, 
Those little images of living joy. 
But every virgin turn’d away her face, 
And scream’d with laughter. Then I had such dreams 
Of looking into those deep, lovely eyes, 
And seeing all those hidden mysteries 
That lie embedded in the virgin heart, 
Which mortal dares not name. Once on a night 
I saw a lovely mother with a child 
Press’d naked to her breast—and still she wept 
And look’d to heaven ; but the tears she shed 
Were liquid fire. Upon my breast they fell, 
And sear’d it to the core. Then I grew sick, 
And wish’d to die outright; for I had been 
Mentally dead for days, and months, and years, 
To all but love. Longer I could not live 
In such lone misery and dark despair. 
O then the sufferings I endured, Sir John, 
Of bleedings, living upon lentil soup, 
And blistering on the top o’ the crown, were such 
As man ne’er bore before— yet here I am! 
But often have I wish’d that Border wight, 


That meteor of the element of love, 


And worshipper of woman’s eye, might fall 
And break his neck over a woman’s foot! 
This is my tale, Sir John. 

SIR JOHN. 
Faith ! and a most magnificent tale it is. 
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LETTERS TO THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS. 
No. I. 


TO THE STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. 


Nettle Hall, Feb. 1, 1832. 

Dear Mr. Yorke, 

WHETHER or not a reformer in 
politics, there can be no doubt that you 
are one in literature; and it would de- 
light me could I succeed in occasion- 
ally directing your critical glances to 
the state of the so-called Learned Pro- 
fessions. All three require not a little 
rubbing up— Medicine, Law, and Di- 
vinity. Indulge me, when you have 
six or eight pages to spare, with an 
epistle regarding each ; and first (as the 
most imperatively called for) of that 
which I have placed at the head of the 
trio—its sins, perhaps, crying out the 
loudest for flagellation. 

In an age, Mr. Yorke, when so much 
has been done for the advancement of 
the arts and sciences—when old clothes- 
men profess themselves Utilitarians, and 
coffee-grinders write accounts of “ Mo- 
cha’s sober berry”— when Hunt vends 
his blacking in a four-in-hand, and 
Warren keeps a back shop full of poets 
— it is deplorable to think that medi- 
cal literature still retains those features 
of semi-barbarity which characterised 
it under the dynasty of the barber sur- 
geons. Its only change since the days 
of the painted pole consists in its hav- 
ing discarded all belief in alchemical 
and astrological mysticism. We say 
this, like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
“more in sorrow than in anger ;” but, 
alas! the truth is too glaring to be 
overlooked: it stares us in the face 
from Dan to Beersheba; and while our 
law commentaries and volumes of pul- 
pit instruction manifest, at least in their 
composition, such a general spur of 
determination to keep pace with the 
spirit of that age, for which Lord 
Brougham and Vaux’s schoolmaster 
has done so much, our medical trea- 
tises are still deformed by that quackery 
in disguise, as to matter, and that un- 
classical, rude, and plebeian coarse- 
ness, as to manner, which evince a 
radical defect somewhere. 

After a very little stirring up with 
the long pole, or, to approach nearer, 
Mr. Yorke, to the phraseology of 
our subject, a little probing secundum 
artem, it appears pretty evident that 
the root of the malady lies, as far as 


the students are concerned, in the defi- 
ciency of a preparatory classical educa- 
tion. We have no great faith in Dr. 
Spurzheim’s mental manifestations; but 
surely, thirteen, or even fourteen, is by 
much too early an age for the com- 
mencement of a medical apprentice- 
ship; because, in the first place, the 
character is not then marked by the 
tendencies and peculiarities which are 
to distinguish it through after-life ; and, 
in the second place, because no preli- 
minary education can be considered as 
being mastered by that time. Shake- 
speare’s “ little Latin and less Greek” 
is consequently the portion of nineteen- 
twentieths of the young men who, after 
three or four seasons dedicated to the 
manipulation of pills, the labelling of 
potions, the porterage of packages, and 
the oxidation of quicksilver in a glass 
mortar, now and then varied by the 
phlebotomisation of paupers and the 
bungling extraction of decayed masti- 
cators, present themselves for matricu- 
lation at the Universities of London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, for the purpose 
of qualifying themselves for a diploma, 
to legalise their sporting and experi- 
menting with the lives of his Majesty’s 
loyal but unlucky subjects. Ofa verity, 
these gentry bear testimony to the 
Apologue of D’Alembert, who repre- 
sented Nature as fighting with a dis- 
ease, and the physician as a blind man 
armed with a club, who is called in to 
settle the difference. Having tried to 
make peace in vain, he lifts his club 
and strikes at random: “if he strikes 
the disease, he kills the disease; if he 
hits Nature, he kills Nature.” 

We are quite aware that certain re- 
cent enactments fix the term of study 
at the different seminaries, and that it 
is protracted or shortened according 
to particular circumstances. Tis is 
right, so far as it goes; and were it 
not the case, precocity would have even 
greater room for triumph than it now 
possesses. As it is, the spirit of ad- 
venture has “ample room and verge 
enough ;” for, in all conscience, eigh- 
teen is an early enough age to let loose 
a diplomaed Esculapian on society, 
with powers to have Messrs. John 
Bull, Alexander Tartan, and Paddy 
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Whack, under the lancet, before his 
own chin has been submitted to the 
razor. 

Within the last two or three years 
a pamphleteering war was carried on 
in Edinburgh, the great habitat of 
medical students, between Dr. Duncan 
and Dr. John Thompson, Dr. Craigie, 
Dr. Robertson, Dr. Abercrombie, and 
a host of red-hot auxiliaries on either 
side, as to whether a preliminary classi- 
cal education was necessary for a me- 
dical practitioner; and if so, what was 
the preferable curriculum of study. The 
commissioners, however, appointed by 
government to inquire into the manage- 
ment of the universities, have done 
much in pointing out many flagrant 
absurdities; and the new regulations 
which haye been promulgated, do, in 
some measure, forestall several of the 
animadversions which we should other- 
wise have found ourselves necessitated 
to make. Much, nevertheless, remains 
to be remedied. It is not enough to 
recommend medical practitioners in the 
country to encourage the young men 
apprenticed with them to prosecute the 
study of the Latin, Greek, and modern 
languages, together with the elements 
of the mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, as a step preparatory to their 
entering college. Surgeons, both in 
town and country, have something to 
do with their apprentices more nearly 
allied to their own selfish interests than 
the furtherance of their classical studies, 
which the young men themselves regard 
in the light of rather a troublesome 
humbug; so, between the two, like 
Master Doubtful between the two stools, 
Cesar and Cicero are allowed to fall to 
the ground, and Gregory’s Conspectus, 
for aught they know, may be purer in 
its Latinity than the Opera Celsi. We 
hate all half measures, Mr. Yorke, 
whether in politics, literature, science, 
or religion, and this is no better. 
We would rather have no statute at all, 
than one which, from the facility of 
evading it, not only ceases to be a 
terror to evil-doers, but actually be- 
comes an encouragement to trans- 
gression. To recommend and to en- 
courage boys, forsooth ! Oh la! Master 
Barnabas, this is the age of intellect 
and freewill, or rather of liberty, which 
may be interpreted license. To do good, 
the enactment must be a sine qué non— 
must be peremptory. The earliest age 
for receiving medical students should 
be sixteen. He, the embryo doctor, 
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should bring with him regular vouchers 
of his initiatory classical and scientific 
studies from the particular professors of 
the university at which he is to matri- 
culate himself, and should be compelled 
to bring the certificate of his general 
acquirements to the librarian, before his 
name can be registered in the album, 
from a board appointed by the senatus 
academicus for that purpose. He should 
then be put through a succession of 
medical and surgical classes, according 
to the formule of a schedule of educa- 
tion laid down, as thought most eligible, 
by the Royal Colleges; all of which, 
as a matter of fairness and impartiality, 
should be placed exactly on the same 
footing. And surely it is early enough 
to grant a diploma at that age before 
which the law denies to a man the 
disposal of his own affairs. 

Having thus, Mr. Yorke, said a few 
words regarding the preliminaries to a 
medical college education, we come to 
the recent and to the existing modes of 
attendance on the various classes. 

Until within these last two or three 
years, a medical student, so far as 
regarded his presence at class, had not 
a single tie upon him; and every thing 
was left to his own sense of propriety — 
often latitudinarian enough, God wot! 
Only two things were incumbent upon 
him —to register himself in the college 
album, and to fee his teachers. His 
attendance on lecture, nay, even his 
residence at the city of his university, 
was a matter left entirely to his own 
free will. His attention to his studies, 
or progress in them, were matters of as 
mere chance as the stable-yard game at 
pitch and toss. Freed from all domes- 
tic trammels, and from the scowl of the 
rustic pettifogger under whose tuition 
he had learned the art of manufacturing 
pitch-plasters and cauterising sprained 
coal-heavers, the young disciple of the 
Hippocratic art finds himself, as it were, 
fallen from the clouds among a dense 
population—among streets swarming 
like a bee-hive. Go it, Neddy—every 
thing is new and rare: there are admi- 
rals of the navy and generals of the 
army, dandies and dandizettes, prime 
swells and raggamuflfins out at the 
elbows, ladies of name and ladies of 
public fame ; orators, artists, and critics; 
players and opera-dancers, aldermen 
and keepers of wild beast-shows ; 
Christians, Jews, and Pagans ; Cock- 
neys from beyond Temple-bar, and 
Celts from Lochaber. His senses are 
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bewildered with novelty, and his eyes 
dazzled like those of Aladdin in the 
Arabian tale. It is not easy to conceive 
what imaginations run in the young 
fellow’s head; his organ of ideality, 
as the phrenologists term it, seems 
suddenly to have become as large as 
a turnip. He feels a couple of inches 
taller in his shoes; and has a latent 
foreknowledge that he is some Baillie, 
Hunter, or Gregory, in embryo. As 
to study, nobody cares about study 
during the first session—there will be 
time enough for all that sort of thing 
afterwards; and, to his gratified asto- 
nishment, he finds that there is literally 
no embargo on his hours at all. 

How, then, Mr. Yorke, does the 
professional descendant of Fabricius 
de Aquapendente conduct himself? 
Why, exactly as might be expected 
by any one who is not a Utopian, 
or a believer in the doctrine of human 
perfectibility. He attends a few morn- 
ings on the materia medica lectures, 
which he soon takes it into his head 
he quite knows already, from his three 
years’ Egyptian bondage in Dr. Colo- 
cynth’s laboratory. Besides, no one, 
without absolute compulsion, would 
ever dream of floundering through the 
sleet and snow to a lecture-room, on a 
cold, dark morning, in the dead of 
winter. It will be time enough to 
venture abroad after breakfast; and 
then comes the chemistry. 

The science of Lavoisier and Sir 
Humphry Davy presents something 
more attractive. Young Hopeful ac- 
cordingly sets to work tooth and nail. 
He reads voraciously,—comprehends, 
or thinks he does so, all about the 
alkalis, and electricity, and caloric, 
and the atomic theory; and not only 
sees, but repeats, a multitude of expe- 
riments, to the endangerment of his 
landlady, and her numerous progeny 
of helpless children, all of whom run 
the risk of being exploded through the 
roof by the unexpected bursting of re- 
torts, or the equally unexpected com- 
bustion of hydrogen. Electrical ma- 
chines and galvanic troughs are sad 
affairs; but fulminating silver is the 
devil itself, and sometimes unaccount- 
ably takes it into its head to go off 
without the slightest forewarning. 

Our protégé then tries anatomy, only 
to find Albinuses and Campers repul- 
sive fellows, and osteology as dry as an 
old maid of seventy. Besides, what 
need of hearing a musty lecture over a 
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putrid carcass? All the anatomical 
works have plates remarkably like na- 
ture, and much more pleasant to look 
at than the disinhumed reality. He, 
however, lets off a sly hint in company 
regarding some resurrection men of his 
acquaintance, and points out more than 
one churchyard which are not quite so 
secure as they might be made. In fact, 
he now considers himself as one of the 
initiated, and finds it incumbent upon 
him to scout popular prejudices, de- 
fends practical science at all hazards, 
and thinks that a good deal may even 
be said in defence of the system of 
Burkeing. 

The result of all this is, that, in the 
course of a month or six weeks, our 
friend’s appearances at lecture are like 
Tom Campbell’s angel visits, 


** Few and far between ;” 


and ere another moon wane her horns, 
he has heroically cut the whole con- 
cern, as a bore of the first magnitude. 
He finds something infinitely more di- 
verting in the billiard-room, the opera, 
and the theatre ; gets into training at 
the Fives’ Court; and, in less than no 
time, is able for a hit in the gloves 
with the Game Chicken or Left- 
handed Neddy. Drs. Thompson, Hope, 
or Brande, could not hold a candle 
either to the Indian jugglers or Mon- 
sieur Chabert; Dr. Alison must suc- 
cumb to Francalanza, and Charles Bell 
to Dusty Ned ; inasmuch as the theory 
of physic is inferior in science to the 
practice of fencing or milling ; nor has 
the dismemberment of a rotten subject 
at Mr. Pattison’s or Mr. Partridge’s 
any chance with the savoury dissection 
of a stubble goose at the sign of the 
Bell and the Savage. 

However much, Mr. OLrver, such a 
picture may seem overcharged, it is 
nearer the truth with a large propor- 
tion of the young men who come to 
London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, or Dub- 
lin, with the ostensible purpose of 
studying medicine, than will be readily 
believed by the. non-medical world, or 
by their friends in the country. We 
are convinced that such is the fact, for 
the best of all reasons,—that we know 
it to be so. But, allowing that there 
may be exceptions, and that in every 
tenth instance it is otherwise, wherein 
consists the cause of these pheenixes 
being distinguished from the profanum 
vulgus? We have only to look for it in 
one of two things. 
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It must either have been the. lot 
of the gentlemen excepted to have 
brought—to have fortunately brought— 
to their medical studies that necessary 
degree of preliminary classical educa- 
tion which we have endeavoured so 
strenuously to recommend ; or they must 
be persons of strong uncultivated intel- 
lect, spurred into exertion by the mul- 
tiplicity of channels for speculation 
which the different lectureships open 
up to their distracted attention. 

With the former class it fares well, 
so far as their moral principles and re- 
ligious belief are concerned. In the 
subjects treated of as matters of scien- 
tific speculation, and in the examina- 
tion of the structure of the human 
body, they behold only a wonderful 
adaptation of means to ends in the 
scheme of an all-wise Providence. 
With the other, the reverse of all this 
is but unhappily too likely to occur. 
Their minds possess more vigour than 
discrimination, a greater zeal after 
truth than philosophical acumen in 
discovering it. They think and read 
till they gradually bewilder the judg- 
ment, like a savage who traverses a 
strange country without a map; and 
they soon lose the power of discrimi- 
nating the substance from the shadow, 
the real from the specious. The ground- 
work of the art they are studying soon 
seems to resemble Pope’s chaos, in 
being “ a maze without a plan.” It is 
found that one age has only pulled 
down one theory to set up another, 
whose duration proved not a whit more 
permanent : desperate efforts are made 
to throw light on mysteries which ap- 
pear as inscrutable as the liability (and 
only once) of the human body to va- 
riola, the extension of particular fevers 
to particular days, or mental hallucina- 
tion without vascular excitement or or- 
ganic derangement. The thoughts are 
at length tossed on a shoreless sea of 
doubt, and this sceptical disposition 
extends itself over every subject of 
contemplation, till our Sadducees 
come, in the end, like Bishop Berkeley, 
to be uncertain as to the reality of 
matter, or personal identity,—or as to 
whether they walked on their heads or 
their heels. The consummation of this 
miserable delusion is effected by the 
study of practical anatomy ;—there all 
their loosely hanging principles are un- 
settled, and probably upset for ever. 
In the decay of the material frame 
they think that they behold the utter 
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extinction of man, whose moral and in- 
tellectual endowments they have come 
to regard only as the result of material 
organisation. Fatalism, in allits gloom, 
takes possession of their minds; and 
many of them have the hardihood to 
declare in words what Lawrence has 
promulgated in writing. 

If the half-informed and speculative 
medical student, Mr. Yorke, escapes 
this abyss—the most awful which can 
engulf the sentiments of a human be- 
ing,—he is in danger of imbibing 
opinions for ever derogatory to the 
character of the profession he is des- 
tined to follow through life. From 
the chaotic state of disorder in which 
the principles and practice of the heal- 
ing art are still taught, he soon finds 
that what one lauds to the skies as the 
essence of truth, the other derides as the 
height of nonsense, and that every 
individual physician of eminence has 
his favourite nostrums and panaceas, 
which he is apt to lug in on all occa- 
sions. One lecturer, a far way per- 
haps declined, like Hogg’s flying 
tailor, into the vale of years, has still a 
lingering hankering after Boerhaave and 
the doctrines of the humoral pathology ; 
a second sees a great deal to admire in 
excitability and Dr. Brown; while a 
third is all for Cullen, spasm of the 
extreme vessels, and the antiphlogistic 
regimen. Yesterday he was told, that 
in mercury and its chemical combina- 
tions may be found specifics for all the 
diseases that eloped from Pandora’s 
box ; and to-day he learns, from _per- 
haps the same authority, that half the 
ailments afflicting modern society arise 
from their indiscriminate exhibition. 
Of the eternal jargon about the identity 
of small-pox, chicken-pox, swine-pox, 
horn-pox, crystal-pox, pearl-pox, and 
all the rest of the poxes and hoaxes, 
he is condemned to swallow dose after 
dose, day after day, usqgue ad nauseam, 
only to find “ confusion worse con- 
founded.” One swears by the Gale- 
nicals, gamboge is worth gold, and 
gentian worth the fine gold ; another is 
as exclusively attached to chemicals,— 
in the sulphate of iron he beholds a 
specific for tic douloureux,and in iodine 
for scrofula. This proves, beyond the 
cavil of a doubt, the propriety of blood- 
letting in fevers; that decries it, as 
somewhat little short of downright 
murder. The plague has been proved 
to be not infectious: nay, even the 
circulation of the blood is, in the 
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thirty-first year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, stoutly denied, as heterodox, by 
a surgeon in Perthshire. 

Any one, Mr. Yorke, with eyesight 
at all clearer than that of the mole, 
must perceive that there is something 
fundamentally, radically wrong in all 
this. The experience of a long-linked 
succession of ages, from the days of 
Podalirius and Machaon to our own,— 
the recorded observations*of Hippo- 
crates and the Greeks — of Erasistra- 
tus and the Egyptians —of Celsus and 
the Latins—of Avicenna and the Ara- 
bians,— together with the thousand 
and one tomes of their mongrel modern 
descendants, who, under the title of 
physicians, barber-chirurgeons, apothe- 
caries, and men-midwives, have, bled 
and blistered mankind from Roger 
Bacon to Matthew Baillie,— ought to 
have led to a very different result. So 
Cretan-like is the labyrinth of absurdi- 
ty which staggers us in the contempla- 
tion of the history of the healing art, 
that one would be almost led to sus- 
pect that it is incapable of fixed princi- 
ples. This is not, however, the case ; 
and we must look for the cause of a 
deplorable fact in medical men them- 
selves, and not in the nature of their 
calling. Diseases remain specifically 
and intrinsically the same; only, the 
self-will of every generation of Escu- 
Japians goads them on to the independ- 
ency of looking upon them with other 
eyes than those of their ancestors: 
consequently, they erect an idol each 
for themselves, which the succeeding 
generations, each for itself, calcitrates 
and heels over. It may be true, that 
in the history of diseases a few anoma- 
lies have occurred, as in the instances 
of small-pox, lues, and the sweating- 
sickness, and now in cholera; but 
these are only drops in the bucket ; and 
the cases of Hippocrates may, from his 
accurate enumeration of their symp- 
toms, be readily arranged under their 
distinctive heads in the nosologies of 
Sauvages or Cullen. 

One word at parting with our good 
friends the students. They may think 
we have made somewhat of a digression 
from them ; but we shall briefly give 
them our reasons for it. 

As we never gather pine-apples from 
bramble-bushes, nor figs from thistles, 
so it would be equally absurd to expect 
a well-written medical treatise from a 
practitioner who has occasional doubts 
as to the spelling of his own name, 
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and whose language as much resembles 
Sanscrit as English. No, no. Ex 
nihilo nihil fit. Philosophical reason- 
ing is the produce of philosophical 
habits of thinking — cool, clear, ra- 
tional, dispassionate, free from all pre- 
dilections and prejudices. Since the 
creation of Adam, no classically writ- 
ten book was ever given to the world 
save by a classically educated person ; 
or ever shall be, till the extinction of 
Omegarius—whether we regard him as 
“the last man” of Campbell, Hood, 
or Mrs. Shelley. We have only to 
open the pages of our medical reviews, 
journals, and gazettes, to be disgusted 
with the heterogenous mass of absurdity 
and nonsense constituting nine-tenths 
of their general contents. Every booby 
must chronicle his cases, forsooth! 
because he is for ever encountering 
marvels, which would cease to be such 
did the extent of his reading apprise 
him that hundreds of such had been 
previously enumerated. No quarter is 
shewn to the king’s English in their 
detail; and the head of Priscian is 
cracked in every paragraph. “ Pelion 
and the Wart” lose their relative pro- 
portions; trifles are grandiloquently 
inflated, like the frog in /’sop, into 
preposterous ox-like dimensions, and 
minutie chronicled with an elabora- 
tion worthy of the most distinguished 
Chinese polisher of cherry-stones. 
Paper follows paper, “ full of sound 
and fury,” linked together only by that 
puzzling law of mind, the associating 
principle of contrast. Here we go 
up-up-up into the regions of bombastic 
magniloquence; there we go down- 
down-down into the leaden profun- 
dities of the bathos; while a sensible, 
well-written essay, astonished to find 
itself in such company, looks as forlorn 
as an oasis in the desert. Doctor Heavy- 
stern gets at his purpose through thick 
and thin, as if he was prescribing, not 
to human beings, but jackasses ; and 
affords an amusing contrast with Ebe- 
nezer Pomposo, M.D., F.R.S., F.LS., 
the finical and thrice-refined, who car- 
ries about his stethoscope in the pocket 
opposite to his lavendered handkerchief, 
and notes every auscultation of his poor 
patient’s heart with that Gallic humbug. 

The enlightened conductors of the 
principal medical periodicals — the 
Duncans, the Craigies, the Wakleys, 
and the Johnsons—must be often 
sorely distraught in the perusal of the 
unleavened farragos pouring in from 
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the four winds of heaven upon them, 
and whose subjects, in defiance of 
Aristotle and common sense, have 
neither beginning, middle, nor end, 
Many things are nauseating to under- 
take; but for the wealth of Creesus or 
Mr. Rothschild we would not wade 
through their Balaam-box. Philosophy 
would be horrified at the incessant 
calcitrations made by the bloody blot- 
ters of foolscap against the unfortunate 
Lord Bacon and his inductive reason- 
ing, and at finding inferences drawn 
from premises with which they have 
as little connexion, legitimately, as 
plum-porridge with the sound of a 
trumpet; while the teeth of taste would 
be irremediably set on edge by the 
crude harshness of that language which 
the writings of Shakespeare and Scott 
have shewn can be rendered, on the 
whole, not unpleasant. 

The fact is, Mr. Yorke, that medical 
science and literature have by no means 
kept pace with the modern enlighten- 
ments of society and the modern im- 
provements in education. The respect- 
ability of the profession must emanate 
from itself, and, to raise it to that 
standard to which its object entitles it, 
we must look to the effect of future 
legislative enactments. Ignorance and 
quackery are always fair game, whether 
with potion in hand, hassock on back, 
or brief in pocket; and the buffoonery 
of Molitre, directed against the bleed- 
ing and blistering blockheads of France, 
at once degraded the practitioners of 
physic to a level in society from which 
they have scarcely yet been able to re- 
ascend. Had his satire not been so 
well merited, its effects would not have 
cut so deeply, nor the scars been visible 
so long. Bad as the world is (and it is 
a bitter bad world), its sympathies are 
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generally enlisted on the side of truth ; 
and that the dramatist was right, ap- 
peared from the cachinnations of man- 
kind, and the discomfiture of the paint- 
ed pole. Let us look to ourselves: we 
are, God wot! at a low enough ebb 
ourselves with respect to knowledge 
and acquirement. Intellectual illumi- 
nation is rapidly pervading the mass of 
society, and only folks in their dotage 
are to be gulled by old wives’ fables. 

We must now, Mr. Yorke, con- 
clude for the present. To those who may 
think we have treated the subject in a 
light way, we beg seriously to affirm 
that we regard it as one of the highest 
importance. That medical literature is 
in a most disgraceful state, there can be 
no doubt, and we believe this to ori- 
ginate in the lack of that preparatory 
classical education which is essentially 
necessary, not only to give the mind its 
polish, but even just habits of think- 
ing. Nothing must be left to chance, 
or to a vague sense of propriety; let 
the necessary studies be rendered im- 
perative. Until regulations to enforce 
attention to this subject are enacted, it 
will be in vain to look for any general 
improvement. The error must be rec- 
tified at its fountain-head, ere a higher 
tone can be imparted to medical writ- 
ings. Let every young man be obliged to 
give proofs of his scholarship before he 
be admitted as a professional student. 
When he has matriculated, let him first 
be taught the philosophical principles 
of his art, lest he lose the power of 
discrimination in the confusion of prac- 
tice ; and it requires not the powers of 
a sibyl to predict, that when a better 
preparation is prescribed, a happier 
consummation will be arrived at. 
Meantime, dear Mr. Yorker, yours 
ever, 

Gasriet Cowitcu. 
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JOHN BLACK’S LORD PLUNKETT AND JOHN GALT’s 
ARCHIBALD JOBBRY. 


We have often and often praised our 
friend John Black as a scholar and a 
gentleman, and (excepting our dearly 
beloved brethren of the Standard), as 
the only independent journalist in 
town. The presiding spirit of the low, 
ignorant, mercenary, sordid mechanic 
gleams forth in almost every news- 
paper excepting the two we have 
mentioned. For OLiver YORKE to 
express his regard and reverence for 
the one, would be indeed superfluous ; 
but of the other we may take leave to 
say, that the Morning Chronicle is, in 
all that regards the contributions of the 
editor, a marvellously honest and con- 
sistent publication. John Black is 
really what the Whigs in their adver- 
sity induced some simple persons to 
imagine them—he is a devoted wor- 
shipper of the pure spirit of liberty, 
and a hater to the death of rapine, 
however disguised, of oppression, and 
of tyranny. There is accordingly, in 
heart, no difference between him and 
a tree Tory, whose mind has, like his 
own, been 


“* Hiving wisdom with each studious 
year ;” 


and thus it is that, without regard to 
party or person, we find him always 
denouncing the scoundrel wherever he 
may chance to rear his head. A glorious 
proof of the honesty and independence 
we have lauded is afforded by his 
recent attacks upon that noxious indi- 
vidual, Lord Plunkett. Every body 
knows the story of the quarrel between 
the Irish Chancellor and the Master of 
the Rolls about the fees; and every 
body has heard how Plunkett, on 
being appointed, turned out the former 
secretary, and promoted, in his stead, 
a nephew of his own, who is a minor, 
and utterly incompetent to perform the 
duties of the office — and how an in- 
dignant murmur arose from the chan- 
cery bar, and he was compelled, in 
consequence, to allow Mr. Long 5001. 
a-year for doing the business, reserving, 
as he says, the whole (credat Judeus 
Apella) of the remaining product of the 
fees for his nephew, Mr. M‘Causland— 
and how he was taken to task, in con- 
sequence, in both houses of parliament 
—and how all the Lords, excepting 
the Greys and Russells and Rascals — 


and how all the lawyers, excepting 
Nero Denman and Leatherhead Horn, 
cried shame upon him, and so forth ; 
but still nobody could possibly object 
to hear John Black’s comments on the 
subject, and observe the view which 
he has been pleased to take of it. We 
shall accordingly print them, as the 
Morning Chronicle is not so exten- 
sively read as the wit and wisdom and 
profound learning of its leaders merit. 


** Last night Lord Wicklow put some 
questions to Lord Plunkett, on the sub- 
ject of the fees demanded in Ireland, 
which were objected to as illegal, and 
different from the fees paid in England. 
As far as we can understand the answer 
of Lord Plunkett, he did not say that it 
was proper that fees to the amount com- 
plained of should be demanded from 
magistrates, but the impolicy of the law 
under which they were exacted was 
chargeable on the late Government. 
‘The act of the ist of William IV., 
under which the fees were demanded, 
was a measure of the late administration.’ 
However, it seems the Lords of the 
Treasury, ashamed of the matter, issued 
a minute, dated the 31st of January last, 
directing that the fees should only be 
paid as remuneration for labour actually 
done ; and he should direct, in future, 
that no more should be demanded than 
an adequate remuneration for the time 
and labour necessary for the preparation 
and issuing of the warrants. 

“ Lord Plunkett was quite indignant 
that it should have been given out, ‘ That 
he had countenanced the exactions of 
those fees, only because his relation was 
his secretary. Such an insinuation was 
wholly inconsistent with his character 
[hear]. It had been said, he understood, 
that he allowed his secretary only 500/. 
a-year; and the noble lord to whom that 
question was attributed, was also re- 
ported to have said, that he ‘could not 
tell what the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
did with the rest. Now he (Lord 
Plunkett) could not believe that the 
noble lord, if he made such an observa- 
tion, meant to insinuate any thing dis- 
creditable to him [hear]. When Sir 
Anthony Hart was Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, he had for his secretary a gen- 
tleman named Long. On his (Lord 
Plunkett’s) appointment to succeed Sir 
Anthony Hart, he gave the office of se- 
cretary to Mr. M‘Causland, a gentleman 
of high respectability, well fitted to dis 
charge the duties of it. But in conse- 
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quence of the representations which were 
made to him by gentlemen of the Chan- 
cery Bar, respecting the satisfaction 
which Mr. Long gave during his secre- 
taryship, he directed Mr. M‘Causland to 
request that gentleman to give his as- 
sistance in the office, and to pay him out 
of the fees a salary of 500I. a-year; af- 
terwards, as Mr. Long had been secre- 
tary before, he thought it would be kinder 
towards him to make him joint secretary 
with Mr. M‘Causland, than to employ 
him on the footing ofa clerk in the offiec 
[hear]. But as to the insinuation which 
had been made respecting the manner 
in which the surplus of the fees above 
Mr. Long’s salary of 500/. a-year was 
disposed of, he would not condescend 
to contradict it. He did not think it 
necessary for him to disclaim having 
any share in the fees of the officers 
under him’ [hear]. 

‘“« This statement puts us in mind of a 
passage in Mr. Galt’s new novel of The 
Member.* When Archibald Jobbry, 
Esq. M.P. had obtained for his relation, 
James Gled, the office of distributor of 
stamps in a Scotch county, which he 
discovered to be worth 10001, a-year, he 
determined to make the most of it. 

“* When I came to consider,’ he 
says, ‘that the place I had gotten for 
my relation, James Gled, was so very 
lucrative, I really felt as if 1 had com- 
mitted a mistake, and was very angry 
with myself; but on reflecting a little 
more upon the subject, I saw that it 
might be turned to great public good : 
for inasmuch as the places and posts of 
government belong to those members 
and others that get nothing else for their 
services in support of Government, a 
judicious man will husband his share of 
them, so as to make the distribution go 
as far as possible. Accordingly, I well 
knew that 2501. a-year would have been 
a most liberal God-send to James, I 
thought that if it were three it would 
be a great thing, and that there would 
be 7001. over to apply to other public 
purposes. I therefore wrote to him, and 
said that I had got the place for him, 
but that his salary was to be 3001. a- 
year, the remainder being subject to 
another disposal. 

“* In due course of post I received 
a most thankful letter for my beneficence, 
agreeing most willingly to be content 
with his share of the allowed emolu- 
ments, When I got this letter, and got 
James established in his place, I then 
bethought me of the most judicious ap- 
propriation that could be made of the 
surplus ; and thereanent I called to mind 
a son that I had in the natural way, that 


* The Member, an Autobiography. 
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was in the army. To him I portioned 
out 300/. per annum, for he had been a 
very heavy cess on me, notwithstanding 
he was serving his king and country ; 
and this, it will be allowed, was as cor 
rect a doing as any arrangement of the 
kind ; far more so than that of those who 
have large pensions themselves, from 
which they make allowances to their 
sons, although these sons be of the pa- 
triots that make speeches to mobs and 
multitudes, declaring themselves as pure 
men, unsullied by any aliment drawn 
from the people ; which is, ina sense, no 
doubt, the fact ; for their allowances are 
from their fathers. 

“« * Having given the three hundred to 

Captain Jobbry, 1 then thought of the 
old Mrs. Hayning, my aunt, who was 
the widow of the minister of Dargobble, 
and had nothing but her widow’s fund to 
live upon. So I gave her one hundred 
pounds. ? e . 
The remaining three hundred I stipu- 
lated with James Gled should be laid 
aside in the Bank, year by year, to be a 
fund from which I should, from time to 
time, contribute to public subscriptions ; 
and few things in my life have I been 
more satisfied with ; for so long as James 
Gled lived, it will be seen by the news- 
papers what a liberal subscriber I was 
thereby enabled to be to public cha. 
rities, by which I obtained great rule 
and power in them; and many a poor 
man’s child and orphan likewise have I 
been the means of getting well edu. 
cated. Indeed, I take some blame to 
myself that I did not more rigidly en- 
force the same principle of distribution 
in the salaries of all the posts that I 
got at different times for my kindred and 
constituents.’ 

“It is very well to make the most of 
the fees, in the way of diffusing happi- 
ness ; but it must not be forgotten that 
fees are taxes on the public, or rather on 
that unfortunate portion of the public, 
the suitors in our courts. What an Au- 
gean stable remains to be cleared out!” 


After the discussion in the Com- 
mons, Black wrote as follows : — 


*«* The House of Commons was occu- 
pied to a late hour last night with a 
question amounting in substance to this : 
whether the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
or the Master of the Rolls should be 
entitled to a certain share of the spoil 
of the people of that country, taken 
under the name of fees. The Lord 
Chancellor claims the nomination of the 
secretary of the Master of the Rolls, 
which is contrary to the practice in 
England, and he will not allow the right 
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to be tried. A bill had been brought in 
to allow the question to be tried. Last 
night it was moved that the bill should 
be committed, when a strenuous oppo- 
sition was made by ministers, and espe- 
cially by Mr. Stanley. In a house of 172 
members, ministers had only a majority 
of four,—a pretty clear indication of the 
injudicious policy of allowing themselves 
to be dragged through the mire by Lord 
Plunkett. We may observe that Lord 
Plunkett’s name seldom comes before the 
public, except with reference to some 
shabby squabble about money matters. 
The feeling of the independent part of 
the house seemed to be decidedly against 
the claim of Lord Plunkett, and the ene- 
mies of ministers must have rejoiced at 
the course they pursued. When Mr. 
Henry Grattan said that Lord Plunkett 
had invariably shewn the greatest indif- 


ference about fees, a laugh, and cries of 


‘Oh!’ from the opposition, silenced him. 
What a situation for the chief magistrate 
of a country to be in!” 


Black's Lord Plinkett and Galt’s Archibald Jobbry. 
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Have we yet done with Lord Plun- 
kett? No, by Jupiter! we will, one 
day or other, trace him through his 
whole tortuous career, and exhibit his 
odious life to everlasting execration. 
For a motto we will take 


** Stoicus occidit Baream, delator ami- 
cum, 
Discipulumque senex”’— 


and we will invoke the spirit of the 
martyred Emmett to inspire us with 
the power of expressing that undying 
indignation which must ever swell 
against the “viper” in the bosom of 
all who have once read the story of 
that mistaken but most gallant gentle- 
man. 

Meanwhile we shall content our- 
selves with quoting some lines which 
appeared in the Comet. The man is 
not ill sketched off in them, and they 
are written in a pleasant vein :— 


** What of our tecat Mufti shall we say, 
The fiery patriot of a former day ? 
Hamilcar Plunkett, who, when England’s hand 
Felonious Burked the senate of ouR LAND— 
With flaming eloquence our cause maintain’d — 
The jealous motives—guilty means arr aign’d — 
Of that cursed Unron forced on men o’erawed — 
Achieved through bribes, blood, bayonets, and fraud ! 
And vow’d, in magnanimity’s full swing, 
That he his youthful Hannibals would bring 
Before God’s altar, to swear endless hate 


To England’s envious, grasping, 


guilty state : 


Nobly “resolved !—and did he keep the vow? 
No!—at the shrine of Power he made his bow! 
Oh! what won’t avarice and ambition do ?— 

He justified thy carnage, Peterloo! 

Assumed th’ aristocrat, and spurn’d the crowd— 
Cold, supercilious, insolent, and proud ; 


And thus, well qualified, became a lord! 
Repulsive, peevish, petulant, abhorr’d — 


Meek to the nicu, and nauGury to the low— 


Coercion’s advocate, and Freedom’s foe ! 


But the young Hannibals—say where are they? 


Well started on preferment’s Mitky way ! 





The revenues of both the Cuurcn and Law — 
The double torrery from which they draw 
Each prize that offers, whether large or small— 


Tuerr ‘ 


GREAT REVENGE HAS STOMACH FOR THEM ALL!’ 


Panrsons,* Purse-pearers, Cuarrmen, who a band 
Of placemen quartered on a plundered land — 

Though indignation prompts—hold! hold ! my pen— 
For they are all —all—‘ nonourasie’ men!” 


Ottver YORKE. 


@ ss See of his sons, te Honourable Thomas Plunkett, —/ got the deanery of 


Devon, with 25001. a-year ; 


a second, the Honourable David Plunkett, is protho- 


notary of the court of Common Pleas, ‘with a salary of 15001. a-year, and also first 
examiner of the same court, emoluments unknown ; a third, the Honourable Patrick 
Plunkett, is counsel to the office of the chief remembrancer of the equity side of the 
Exchequer, and also purse-bearer i in the court of Chancery ; a fourth, the Honour- 
able John Plunkett, is assistant-barrister of the county of ‘Meath ; ; and a fifth, if we 
mistake not, is a beneficed clergyman in the diocese of Dublin!!!” 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. NO. II. 
1. PLACE TO WILSON. 2. WILSON TO PLACE. 


Our friend Robin Roughhead lies at present in abeyance, being so sadly 
occupied on committees that he cannot pursue his interesting series for a while, 
which must, we are sure, deeply affect his friend and brother M.P., Mr. 
E. L. E. A. B. During his silence, however, we have had the good fortune 
of being supplied with a couple of letters, which we hasten to lay before the 
public, under the title adopted by our amiable friend. We must put a few lines 
of preface to explain. 

In the Noctes Ambrosiane of Blackwood, some allusion, it seems, was made 
to the exertions of Mr. Place the tailor, who, in his capacity of breeches-maker, 
we suppose, is a very busy man about the Westminster Rump. This body, 
which elects Burdett and Hobhouse, is confessedly the most contemptible crew 
at present infesting the politics of the country ; but we shall not abuse them, as 
they afford a standing argument against the creation of new boroughs in London. 
Gatton or Old Sarum are pure and honourable in comparison of Westminster ; 
and from what we find in the ministerial organs, we see it is expected that Hol- 
born and Rag Fair will sink still lower in the scale than the city, which returns 
Lord Grey’s Secretary at War. Let this not be forgotten when the Marquess of 
Chandos’s motion for striking out “ the metropolitan clause” comes on. 

It is probable that the writer of the Noctes Ambrosiane spoke of Mr. Place, at 
once the needle and the pole of the party, with the respect which his conduct and 
his connexion inspired ; and Mr. Place, taking it for granted (whether justly or not, 
we cannot conjecture) that Professor Wilson had some share in writing the article, 
addressed him in the following letter, accompanying it by his great work on Poli- 
tical Economy —that, we suppose, which contains the nostrum against popula- 
tion, to which the exertions of Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Place the younger have given 
so much publicity. 

1. 


Mr. Place, the Tailor, to Professor Wilson. 


Mr. Place, the tailor, presents his compliments to Mr. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, and sends him his new work, in full assurance 


that it will receive due notice in the next number of the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. 


To which the Professor vouchsafed the following reply :— 


9 


~e 


Professor Wilson to Mr. Place, the Tailor. 
Mr. Professor Wilson begs leave to inform Mr. Place, the 
tailor, that he has received his letter and his book—that his 


compliments he rejects—and that of his full assurance he never 
had any sort of doubt. 


This closed the correspondence. We confess that we are malicious enough 
to wish that we had been present when the worthy tailor received the letter from 
the Professor; or rather that our friend, A. Croquis, our inimitable sketcher, had 
been at his elbow. Among the gallery of our eminent Literary Characters, none 
would have shone so supereminent as the philosophical snip, looking as absurd 
as a goose in a farm-yard, and yet as hot and heavy as the goose on his own 
shopboard. The misfortunes of the knight of the thimble, which we remember 
at Astley’s, were not more afflicting; and Place, certainly, may be well called 
“the tailor done over.’’ He will scarcely venture among the /eeterawti again. 

We shall continue the series of Epistles to the Literati in our next Number, 
Let ——— beware. There is many a sinner in the literary world, whose con- 
science will lead him to think that that dread ———— is intended for him. 
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ARE WE TO HAVE NEW PEERS OR not? 


Are we to have new peers or not? 
The question will be answered before 
our next Number meets the eyes of its 
readers, and therefore we excuse our- 
selves from entering into any length- 
ened speculations, or indeed any spe- 
culations at all, as to the probability or 
improbability of such a measure. We 
have seen nothing in the ordinary 
sources from which intelligence is con- 
veyed to the public, to make us believe 
that the creation is determined upon— 
nothing in the general conduct of those 
to whom the management of the affairs 
of the nation is intrusted, to lead us 
to doubt that any measure, however 
corrupt, unconstitutional, or insulting, 
is too bad to be expected from the 
want of principle or infirmity of pur- 
pose which those in high places at pre- 
sent exhibit. 

It is said that there can be no want 
of persons on whom to confer the ho- 
nour, if it be deemed necessary. We 
are told that Earl Grey has no fewer 
than 170 applicants for the peerage on 
his list this moment; and as forty or 
fifty will be sufficient, he has “ample 
room and verge enough” to make his 
choice. That 170 persons may have ap- 
plied, we do not doubt; but we should 
give up the aristocracy of England, if 
we thought that any thing like the 
number of persons in ordinary times 
considered fit claimants for the dignity 
composed the list. In short, we shall 
not believe the statement until the list 
is produced ; and then we shall insti- 
tute a rigid scrutiny into the preten- 
sions of the applicants. 

To become a peer it is requisite that 
the individual should be possessed of 
very considerable wealth, of local sta- 
tion advanced beyond the generality of 
the gentlemen of his county, of family 
pretensions, or, in their place, of just 
claims on the country on the score of 
eminent services. As many years have 
now elapsed since the war ceased; and 
the friends of the present ministers hav- 
ing had but little opportunity to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the services of 
peace, we may leave this last conside- 
ration out of the question, and reduce 
the claims on the peerage to two— 
wealth and family, these comprehend- 
ing one of the above-mentioned attri- 
butes—local station. Where are we 
to find 170 gentlemen, or a third of the 


number, so qualified, and at the same 
time ready to act under the orders of 
Earl Grey ? 

The House of Lords repudiated the 
Reform Bill by a division in the ratio 
of five to four. This, at least, will be 
allowed to be a specimen of the divi- 
sion of sentiment existing on this ques- 
tion in our aristocratic families ; but it 
is not a fair specimen. Looking to the 
different elections — Dorsetshire, Dub- 
lin, Caermarthen, &c.—that have taken 
place since, it will be seen that the aris- 
tocratical families in all these contests 
divided in favour of the anti-reform 
candidate in the ratio of five to one. 
Again, it is quite notorious that the 
chieftains of the Whig families are far 
more ultra in their politics than the ge- 
neration which is to fill their places. The 
old adage of “ young Whig, old Tory” 
is now reversed; the young men are in 
general Tory, and the middle-aged or 
superannuated persons in the House 
of Lords, whose misfortune it was to 
be born when it was considered to be 
very enlightened and praiseworthy to 
be Whig, and who now, in their mel- 
low or declining years are mumping 
and maundering over the superficial 
sophistries which ensnared their youth, 
aflurd but a low specimen of the gene- 
ral feelings of the houses of which they 
happen at present to be heads. 

The aristocratical families would 
therefore yield but a scanty supply. 
We have heard much said about the 
calling up to the House of Peers of 
such eldest sons of Whig noblemen 
as inherit their fathers’ principles. 
This we fearlessly maintain to be im- 

ossible, to any considerable extent. 

he proposal contains in itself two in- 
compatible sets of feelings. The call- 
ing up of these heirs-apparent, if it 
take place, will be done with a view of 
not permanently increasing the House 
of Lords, so as to render it too large. 
In this, a sense of respect to the peer- 
age is implied. How is this respect 
compatible — how can any heir-appa- 
rent so deceive himself as to think it 
compatible—with the wholesale, sudden 
creation of any body of men, no matter 
how honourable, for the avowed pur- 
pose of overawing and combating the 
decisions of the House? Any heir- 
apparent who accepts a peerage under 
such conditions, degrades, by his own 
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act, that assembly in which his birth- 
right is to place him. 

The whole number of reforming 
peers is, we should suppose, not 160. 
Of these, many have no sons; of others, 
the sons differ on this question from 
their fathers : of this number, so limit- 
ed, many cannot afford the increased 
expense of supporting two peerages in 
one family; of the remainder, many, 
we trust, would scorn to be huddled, 
at the fiat ofa minister of yesterday, 
into an honour on which they have an 
undisputed claim when Nature wills it. 
We understand that the Marquess of 
Tavistock, brother though he be to 
Lord John Russell himself, has refused 
a peerage so impertinently offered ;— 
we know a score others who would 
have done so. Besides, the mere cir- 
cumstance of being a reformer will not 
do——the expectant peer must be a 
reformer in the manner of Earl Grey. 
The Marquess of Blandford, though 
his reform went far enough, would be 
no candidate for the coronets now to 
be showered about with liberal hand. 

Nor will the difficulties of selection 
terminate here. Some consideration 
must be paid to the feelings of the 
families: a baron, for instance, how- 
ever anxious for reform, might not 
exactly wish to see his son raised to 
the same rank with himself; and no- 
body is more scrupulous as to their 
own privileges than your titled re- 
formers. Other punctilios also will 
interfere. Earl Grosvenor, whom we 
know better by his late title of Lord 
Belgrave, objects, it is understood, 
to sit in the House of Lords as a 
peer of lower degree than his younger 
brother the Earl of Wilton. Making, 
then, all these subductions, it will be 
found that the project of recruiting 
among the junior branches of the peer- 
age is not likely to be attended with 
much success. It would be most dis- 
graceful, indeed, if it were. 

As for the Scotch and Irish Lords, 
among whom we are told to look for a 
copious source of easy additions, a lit- 
tle knowledge of the condition of these 
noble bodies will serve to dissipate all 
such conjectures. The number of 
Scotch peers not actually sitting in 
parliament is but forty: some of these 
are minors, some habitually residing 
out of the country, some more distin- 
guished by birth than by fortune. Not 
ten out of the whole number have ever 
manifested the least desire of getting 
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into parliament; and we verily believe 
there is not one among them in favour 
of the ministerial measure, or at all 
events inclined to compromise the 
honours of his ancient nobility by 
condescending to be driven into the 
senate as one of a herd. 

The Irish Peers not in parliament 
amount to about 100. To many of 
them an English peerage would be a 
great burden ; to the infinite majority, 
as appears by the returns they make to 
the House of Lords, Whig doctrines, 
and especially reforming doctrines, are 
excessively distasteful. It would be 
impossible to induce a dozen among 
them to accept the peerage on the 
terms proposed ; and we doubt exces- 
sively if any ministry would encumber 
themselves with the specimens of Irish 
nobility who would offer. 

Lord Grey, then, must look else- 
where; for he, of course, is not so 
ignorant of the present state of his 
“order” as to fall into the mistakes 
ofhis newspaper counsellors, who know 
nothing of the peerage, and give their 
advice accordingly, in the full pleni- 
tude of ignorance. We admit, at once, 
that there are in England —[we put 
Scotland out of the question; for the 
great landholders there, the only class 
from which peers could be selected, 
are all against reform; and we say 
nothing of Ireland, because, out of 
the peerage itself, and the Protestant, 
that is, the anti-Whig party, there are 
no fortunes to qualify for lordships, 
Mr. Lambert’s confession of the general 
poverty of his party being undeniably 
true ]—we admit that in England there 
is an abundant supply of persons 
qualified by wealth and standing to 
become members of the House of 
Lords; but there are great deductions 
to be made. Scarcely a tenth of these 
gentlemen are reformers in the style 
demanded. Let us examine a little 
in detail. 

In the first place, the possession of 
mere mercantile wealth is not in itself 
sufticient—or, at least, up to the pre- 
sent moment, has not been so consi- 
dered—unless it has the standing of 
more than one generation. Were Alex- 
ander Baring a reformer, no one could 
object to his appearance in Lord Grey’s 
list; but we should look with some 
astonishment at the promotion of most 
of the good men who now pass as great 
upon ’Change, after having made their 
debut in life as clerks or porters, or 
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even as the sons of gentlemen whose 
commencement dated from that class 
of society. We also except the tribe, 
or the ten tribes, of the Jews, illiberal 
as that may sound in times so enlight- 
ened as the present. Mr. Rothschild 
may be a baron in Austria or France, 
but it is too soon for him to expect to 
sit in the senate of England, unless he 
shall, like Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes, 
or Sir Ralpho Franco Franco, abjure 
the faith of his ancestors; and besides, 
Rothschild is rather a Tory than other- 
wise. A combination of Jew with 
Whig would, indeed, be such an abo- 
mination before the Lord, as to be too 
horrible to be easily contemplated. 
We shall, therefore, have no barons 
Juifs among our barons Chrétiens. 

The city declaration in favour of the 
ministerial plan of reform, will afford 
a tolerably fair criterion by which to 
judge of the materials whence the pre- 
sent cabinet could draw in that quar- 
ter. There are about eighty city 
bankers—eleven signed the declara- 
tion. The same proportion held in 
the list of the merchants, and mis- 
Jortune has already thinned the reform- 
ing list. The majority of the reforming 
merchants must not expect to appear 
in the Gazette as peers, but as bank- 
rupts. Out of this set, the number of 
men qualified for the Grey peerages 
would be but small indeed. We 
doubt ifthe most liberal could count 
upon half-a-dozen. Looking to par- 
ticular interests, can the present mi- 
nisters, who have done their best to 
ruin the colonies and cripple the In- 
dia Company, find recruits among 
these bodies? We doubt it. 

But there are the landed Whig gen- 
try. Even as we write, we see one 
of the organs of the party talking big 
on the improvement of the House of 
Lords by the infusion of fifty such 
gentlemen. We do not know where 
to look for them. We put out of the 
question the Roman Catholic families, 
whose antiquity and gentility are un- 
doubted, and who in some instances 
possess wealth sufficient to sustain the 
splendour added to their ancient 
names; because hostile as Lord Grey 
has ever shewn himself to the church, 
we think it would be impossible to 
induce the King to create a body of 
Popish peers, for the express purpose 
of bearding the Protestant bishops, 
and neutralising their influence in the 
House of Lords. Leaving them, then, 
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out of the question, where are the fifty 
to be got? Many of that small mi- 
nority of our gentlemen who are in 
favour of the bill, have refused the 
peerage on personal grounds — Sir 
Francis Burdett and old Mr. Coke, for 
example. It is not many months ago 
since Lord Grey made twenty-seven 
peers, who, we suppose, are the élite 
of his party. We do not mean to be 
personal; but if those are the choice, 
we cannot calculate of what quality 
will be the next batch. They must be 
refuse, indeed, who come after Lords 
Poltimore and Dinorben ! 

Non nostrim hic sermo. A corre- 
spondent of the Times, who has chosen 
as his signature the word “ Whig,’ 
thought proper, some very short time 
ago, to assume that the noble lords 
we have named had manifested an 
undue opposition to some clauses of 
the bill—that they had dared to exer- 
cise some faint shadow of private judg- 
ment, such as it was, in objecting to 
some particular segment of some par- 
ticular clauses. Rebellion like this — 
a rebellion of the clay against the 
creator — was not to be endured. 
“Whence comes this opposition ?” 
exclaimed the indignant Whig ; ‘from 
a Howard or a Percy? No! from a 
Poltimore and a Dinorben.” These 
eminent peers, duly sensible of the 
danger and the disgrace they had in- 
curred, by a charge so atrocious as 
that which imputed to them any thing 
so monstrous as having an idea of their 
own on reform, took good care that 
the impression against them should be 
speedily removed. They, by them- 
selves or attorney, hastily informed the 
Times that they were ready to vote for 
any bill, no matter what, it pleased 
Lord Grey to introduce; and so far 
all was well. But the sneer that Pol- 
timore and Dinorben are not Howard 
and Percy, remains still recorded on the 
immortal page of the Times, and will 
of course be used again, whenever these 
noble Newcomes are guilty of any 
evormity against the Whigs. 

Prince Puckler Muskau, in his very 
impertinent work — let us add, not 
over-decent or delicate work for a 
lady, like Mrs. Austen, to translate—— 
describes one of these newly-made 
peers as an estimable country gentle- 
man, living in the good, hospitable, 
old English style, without any of the 
fuss and pretensions of the fashionable 
world, And yet the keen eye of the 
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prince—for, like all blackguards, his 
highness had a most observant glance 
for personalities —was not deceived 
in Colonel Hughes. He saw that, in 
the midst of this real comfort and 
independence, there lurked something 
which disquieted his host. The prince 
set him down as a true pattern of 
happy English life; but, he adds, so 
absurdly attached are the people of 
England to ton, that he should not 
wonder if, in case his pages met the 
eye of the colonel and his family, they 
should be offended at the description, 
as implying that, however respectable 
and respected they might be in their 
own district, they had not weight or 
consequence enough to aspire to the 
honours and glories of the world of 
fashion. The prince was right. A 
couple of years had not elapsed, when 
the vanity fever, which it is plain he 
saw working upon the colonel, and 
which prompted the remark we have 
quoted, turned the respected country 
gentleman into the any thing but re- 
spected peer; and took him from the 
station which the wealth obtained by 
the lucky discovery of a copper-mine 
by his father (a poor curate), enabled 
him to fill with honour to himself and 
advantage to his neighbours, to figure 
in the train of Earl Grey, and to trem- 
ble before the blusterings of a factious 
newspaper, if he dared to deviate, in 
the smallest particular, from the hard 
and disgusting duty, for performing 
which he was rewarded with an un- 
enviable coronet. 

Prince Puckler Muskau was there- 
fore correct in this instance. We should 
regret to think that there are very many 
of our country gentlemen in a similar 
predicament. We rather believe that 
the creations already made have ex- 
hausted the stock. On the whole, 
then, deducting from the wealthy or 
aristocratic classes those whom Tory- 
ism, disgust towards Earl Grey and 
his associates, family feelings among 
the junior branches of the English 
peerage, pride of birth, independence, 
politics, or pauperism among the Scotch 
and Irish nobility, the hostility of our 
rich colonists or Indians against the 
present ministry, Judaism or Popery, 
want of birth among many of our rich 
men,and want of money among many of 
our high-born men, added to the natural 
disinclination which all persons of pro- 
per spirit must feel to be driven into 
the House of Lords with no more cere- 
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mony than bullocks are driven into 
Smithfield, there, after a little bellow- 
ing, to be knocked down in a lump by 
the axe of the butcher,— we say, after 
making these deductions, if there be 
found one hundred and seventy candi- 
dates —we mean fit candidates — for 
the peerage, our astonishment will be 
great indeed. 

History still holds up to deserved 
obloquy that unprincipled ministry 
which, to carry the traitorous peace of 
Utrecht, thrust a dozen of their crea- 
tures into the House of Lords. But 
what is the addition of twelve com- 
pared with that which is meditated by 
the present cabinet? They have, in 
the short time that they have been in 
office, already created more than thirty 
peers,— the lowest number now con- 
tended for is fifty, an addition of 
eighty in less than sixteen months, 
considerably more than a peer per 
week. We are told, that the King has 
the right to make a peer per day if he 
pleases; and the Whigs, whose famous 
resolution, that “ the power of the 
crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished,” is recorded in 
the journals of the House of Com- 
mons, stand upon the exercise of un- 
bounded and unchecked prerogative. 
We feel, however, that to complain of 
this inconsistency is idle; for the mi- 
nisters who now rule us are men who 
never knew what it was to have fixed 
principles. They have always acted 
upon the factious impulses of the hour, 
regardless of what might be the future 
application of the precedent they were 
setting. What a tempest of indigna- 
tion Earl Grey and his colleagues 
would have excited, had George IV. 
made an addition of forty or fifty peers 
at the time of the queen’s trial,—and 
yet nobody can deny that it was within 
his prerogative to have done so! But 
the cases, we shall be told, are differ- 
ent,—the acquittal of the queen was 
an immense public benefit, which 
should not have been endangered,— 
the loss of the reform bill a great pub- 
lic misfortune, of which we must not 
run the hazard. With all deference, 
this is no more than begging the ques- 
tion. We do not see what advantage 
the nation gained by the acquittal of 
the queen,— we are equally at a loss to 
see where would be the public detri- 
ment if the present reform bill shared 
the fate of its predecessor. All minis- 
tries will be prone to consider that 
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question of vital importance on which 
their continuance in office depends ; 
and if Lord Grey now inundates the 
House of Lords with his creatures, for 
the carrying of his favorite project, 
who can restrain any succeeding mi- 
nister from following his example? 
Henceforth the fatal precedent will 
plead; and though we may fear no- 
thing at the present, “ optimo consule,” 
under the sway of the heaven-born 
minister whom the Gods have given 
us, yet, “ aliis temporibus,” when we 
have no such advantage, the Whigs 
may see keenly enough the mischief of 
putting the House of Lords at the 
mercy of the ministry for the time 
being. 

These reflections are general ; they 
have no particular application to the 
present moment. Political biases and 
party machinations afford, no doubt, a 
fair and an intelligible ground for addi- 
tions to the Lords—every party should 
there have its representatives ; but this 
is quite different from making them 
subservient to every ministry. We 
would respectfully press these views 
upon the consideration of the peers 
themselves. It is reported, we believe 
truly, that the Duke of Portland has 
remonstrated against the wholesale 
creation, and been made the bearer of 
a protest, signed by a considerable 
number of lords who have voted in 
favour of reform, declaring that they 
would consider themselves bound to 
oppose that measure if an attempt 
were made to carry it by the virtual 
annihilation of the upper house. Whe- 
ther the report be correct or not, such 
are the feelings which ought to prevail, 
and which to a certain extent do pre- 
vail among their lordships. In the 
House of Commons, a declaration to 
the same effect has been made by Sir 
Andrew Agnew, a gentleman by his 
mother’s side descended from one of 
the oldest lines in Europe, the De 
Courceys of Kinsale. Their lordships 
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will, ere long, find that it is a matter 
of vital importance to them. In France 
the Chamber of Peers totters ;— how 
long will our chamber subsist after the 
Jacobin reform bill is carried, and car- 
ried by means in themselves degrading 
to the peerage? 

The very extension of the honour 
will lessen its value. One of our 
schoolboy authors* remarks, that the 
honours of the Athenians—and he 
makes the application to Rome also— 
were first moderately bestowed, and 
therefore eagerly sought, and honour- 
ably supported when obtained. In 
after-times they were profusely spread 
abroad, and they ceased to be regarded 
as a distinction, or a pledge for noble 
conduct. So it is with ourselves: it 
is, in fact, a law of our nature. Knight- 
hood was, up to the days of James [., 
held in the highest honour. A knight, 
even of Queen Elizabeth’s making, 
took a high position in society. What 
is knighthood now, as compared with 
former times? Why just what Sir 
John Key or Sir Harlequin Daniels is 
to Sir John Chandos or Sir Philip 
Sydney. A similar profusion of the 

erage will lead to similar results. 

he new colonial empires, the increas- 
ing wealth and population of the 
country, amply justified the extension 
made by George III. There is no in- 
stance in his reign ofa creation of peers 
for the mere purpose of ensuring a 
majority to Mr. Pitt, or any other mi- 
nister. Now we have no new empires, 
no addition — addition !— of wealth ; 
and the increase of the Lords must be 
merely factious —nothing better. The 
new creation may, perhaps, carry with 
it the reform of the Commons; but 
that reformation will ne over the 
slaughtered body of the House of 
Peers. With this reflection, let the 
fresh batch enter the chamber which 
their presence will not only sully and 
degrade, but corrupt and destroy. 
I pede fausto. 


* Cornelius Nepos in Vit, Miltiad. 
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